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Third Appropriation 


oe debate in Congress on the appropriation for the third year 
of the Marshall Plan has been going on for some weeks and 
most of the major testimony has been heard. It is possible by now 
to distinguish the main trends in Congressional opinion and to have 
some idea of the arguments and counter-arguments that will sway 
the final decision. Domestic issues weigh heavily upon the delibera- 
tions. With a budgetary deficit of $5 billion and the prospect of a 
deficit mext year certainly no smaller, the hands of Senators and 
Congressmen feel for the pruning knife. Mr Hoffman has attempted 
to counter this mood by carrying over $150 million from last year’s 
appropriation and thus reducing his request for aid from just over 
$3 billion to $2,950 million. Even so, there is the sound in the halls 
of Congress of axes being sharpened. This desire to reduce govern- 
ment expenditure in an area apparently least likely to annoy voters 
at home—19§0 is an election year—is only to some extent offset 
by fears that a reduction in the volume of the aid extended might 
exacerbate the problem of American farm surpluses. The farmers 
realise that Europe, by means of Marshall Aid, has been their best 
customer. While this difficulty may not blunt the weapons of the 
keenest critics, it will strengthen the move to tie the grant of dollars 
to the purchase of particular commodities of which there is a surplus. 


It is only natural that these domestic issues should take pride of 
place. The budget, the deficit, the burden of taxation are uppermost 
in the mind of Congress. What is rather more difficult to understand 
is the very narrow basis upon which the international implications 
of Marshall Aid are being discussed. Mr Acheson attempted, at the 
very beginning of the hearings, to place the continuance of the Plan 
in its world wide setting as an essential instrument for containing 
Communism and achieving a stable and prosperous community in 
the west. ‘“‘ The fundamental answer,” he said, “is to build a 
successful, functioning political and economic society of free nations.” 
But in the course of the discussion, this wider picture has faded. 
Instead, almost all the questions and controversy have been concen- 
trated on the two-way relationship between the United States and 
western Europe, and the means by which in 1952 equilibrium 
between the two partners will have to be attained. 


America’s part is seen to lie in a more ready admission of European 
goods. Both Mr Hoffman and Mr Acheson threw out the suggestion 
that, if lowered tariffs were to damage domestic manufacturers 
severely, the government might accept the financial responsibility 
of assisting management and labour to change their line of business. 
Europe’s complementary function would be to improve the price and 
the quality of its exports and back them by vigorous salesmanship. It 
is in this context that the project of “European integration” has 
come to take so large a place in the Congressional debates. The 
purpose of integration is, in Mr Hoffman’s words, the creation 
of a unified market. The scheme has, of course, many other 
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political overtones—American preference for federal 
solutions, for instance, or the desire to give the Atlantic 
Pact a firm European foundation— but its chief 
attraction is undoubtedly the belief that European 
industry is backward and uncompetitive because its 
markets are broken up by tariffs and trading barriers ; 
whereas if it were unified, rationalised and introduced 
to mass production, its goods would be competitive, its 
exports would rise and the dollar gap would vanish. 


European integration has thus come to occupy the 
centre of the Congressional stage. Mr Hoffman has set 
the tone of the debate by admitting that he finds the 
progress made towards integration “ disappointing ” 
and feels that British hesitations and British preference 
for a controlled economy have had a_ particularly 
retarding effect. The greatest single step that can be 
made at this time towards greater unification is, in the 
American view, the adoption by Europe of the new 
payments scheme—the European Payments Union— 
which has been discussed at length in Paris and to 
which, indeed, Congress has been asked to devote $600 
million of this year’s appropriation. Yet Mr Hoffman 
feels that Britain was almost solely responsible for the 
failure of the Marshall countries to adopt the scheme 
at their last Council meeting in February. As a result, 
the tide of disappointment runs high. 


* 


The British Government must accept considerable 
responsibility for this unfortunate misunderstanding. It 
has failed not only to enlighten American opinion on 
the real nature of its difficulties, but it has singularly 
failed to explain them even to public opinion at home, 
and attempts to piece together the official British argu- 
ment (such as are made in an article on page 607) have 
to be made without the assistance of any authoritative 
exposition. Moreover, the Government appears to have 
made no attempt to bring the discussion of Marshall 
Aid back into a context in which British hesitations make 
sense. It is widely but vaguely understood that Britain’s 
caution over the particular case of the Payments Union 

‘and the general issue of European integration springs 
from its concern with its extra-European commitments 
—with the Commonwealth, the sterling area and the 
awkward appendage of that area, the sterling balances. 
So long, however, as Marshall Aid and the dollar gap 
are discussed—as they are being discussed in Washing- 
ton now—against the narrow background of America’s 
relations with Europe alone, Britain’s hesitations can be 
made to seem disloyalty to Europe rather than concern 
for the wider community of the free world. Sterling, 
a currency in which about 50 per cent of the world’s 
trade is conducted, is reduced to a recalcitrant member 
of the group of West European currencies. The drain 
on British resources, which includes the fight against 
Communism in Malaya, the development of the 
Australian economy and the stability of India, becomes 
no more than a distraction from the primary European 
task in hand. 


To discuss this wider issue of world stability is not 
simply an attempt to divert the lightning from Britain’s 
head. The facts speak for themselves. To reconstruct 
Europe is an essential part, but still only a part, of the 
struggle to maintain a free world. The Communist 
' victory in China is not so old that its implications can 

already be forgotten. Above all, the problem 
itself cannot be solved in the terms in which it is being 
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discussed today in Congress. The aim behind all the pay- 
ments plans, the tariff reductions, the subsidies and the 
grants which make up the substance of American- 
European relations today is surely to restore to Europe at 
least the degree of viability and balance in its exchanges 
that it enjoyed before the war. But at no time has Euro 
solved its dollar problem by direct trade with the United 
States. Until 1939, as the accompanying table illus- 
trates, surpluses in commodity trade with the United 
States were earned only in Asia and South America, 
and western Europe, then as now, had a deficit with 
the United States. If, by imadvertence, the whole 
emphasis in European recovery is placed on filling the 
present dollar gap by way of direct European trade with 
the United States, the outcome is bound to be dis- 
torted and unsatisfactory. It is as vital to the general 
aims of the Marshall Plan to restore the surpluses in 
“ third party ” trade as it is to expand European exports ; 
indeed, it can be argued that it is more vital, since 
western Europe has already made some progress towards 
restoring its old level of exports, though not of 
imports ; whereas in a number of trading centres in 
Asia—for instance, India and Pakistan, Indonesia and 
the Philippines—a prewar surplus has been changed 
into a sizeable deficit. 


Moreover, any expectation of expanding direct sales 
from Europe to America much above the prewar level— 
which will be necessary if “third party” trade is not 
restored—must take into account a number of markedly 
unfavourable factors. The increase of trading among 
themselves that could reasonably be expected to follow 
if the European countries formed an effective Payments 


WorLp TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES 


In millions of 1938 dollars 
(Eleven months of each year) 
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Europe | Nations! Africa a | America 

1936-38 (average):— 

Exports to US .. 650 556 60 686 298 

Imports from US 1,139 1,035 117 457 251 

Balance ........ — 489] — 479) — 57) + 229; + 47 
1948 :-— 

Exports to US .. 593 513 211 696 824 

Imports from US 2,260 2,209 416 1,105 1,003 

Balance ........ — 1,667 |— 1,696 | — 205 | — 409 | — 179 
1949 :— 

Exports to US .. 503 456 181 684 795 

Imports from US 2,254 2,231 339 1,213 862 

Balance 


beh aeas '— 1,751 |— 1,775 | — 158 | — 529 


Source : Foreign Commerce Weekly. 


Union—and which is, indeed, its object—might easily 
divert their exports from the dollar market. In any 
case, the increase of trade within a group, each member 
of which has a dollar deficit, cannot contribute either 
directly, or in the short run, to lessening the dollar gap, 
however desirable the scheme is on other grounds. The 
trend of trade in the last thirty shows that western 
Europe has captured a steadily declining share of 
America’s rising market. The range of goods offered for 
sale—mainly manufactures—are competitive with some 
of the most largely developed American industries. This 
is not to say that an increase in sales 1s 
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non-dollar world equal consideration with European 
integration and with Europe’s sales to the United States. 

Here, surely, is the opportunity to put both Britain’s 
difficulties and its special contribution into proper 
perspective. American thinking along these lines is not 
by any means negative. The American Administration 
has given much earnest thought to the wider problems 
of restoring world stability. To give only one instance, 
much of the work undertaken in relation to Point Four 
covers the problem of reviving and stimulating “ third 
party” trade. Thus the present debate in Congress does 
not by any means represent the last word in American 
policy. It may be, of course, that the British Govern- 
ment is closely in touch with the Americans on these 
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points and that both the role of sterling a¢ a world 
currency and the function of the Commonwealth in 
Asian and African development are being submitted to 
thorough joint examination. But, if this is the case, no 
hint of it has reached public opinion in either country, 
or even, it seems, the officials of the ECA. No spokes- 
man on either side of the Atlantic, British or American, 
has given a reasoned statement of Britain’s difficulties. 
For weeks and weeks, British amendments to the 
payments scheme have been neither published nor 
explained. Secrecy and defensiveness shroud the British 
case. The result is not only a grave disservice to Britain’s 
good repute ; it can lead to a general distortion in the 
free world’s plans for recovery. 


The Labour Party’s Future 


REAT heart-searching has been going on within the 
Labour Party ever since the election, not unaccom- 
panied by personal recrimination ; what can be read in 
the Labour press is only the smaller part that shows 
above the surface. There is cause for an inquest. For 
those far-sighted members of the party who look to the 
future, its performance in last month’s election has 
elements of disquiet. Not all the satisfaction over the 
fact that Labour did, after all, just win the election ; 
not all the boasting about the highest-ever popular vote, 
can obscure the fact that the Labour vote fell back from 
484 per cent of the total to 46 per cent. It is, of course, 
an achievement, with which any government has a right 
to feel some satisfaction, to lose only 24 per cent of the 
popular vote after nearly five years in office. But that 
is not exactly the point. What should worry the Labour 
leaders is not that their vote is only 24 per cent below 
that of 1945, but that it is still 4 per cent below half the 
electorate. For in what circumstances can Labour hope 
to do better than this time ? It had just completed the 
experience that comes to a political party only once or 
twice in a century—that of putting substantially the 
whole of its programme of legislation through in a single 
parliament. It has been able to take the credit for a 
gigantic transfer of real purchasing power to the wage- 
earners of the country, and for completing the structure 
of the welfare state. Throughout its term of office, 
unemployment has remained at a very low level hardly 
ever before experienced. Opinions might differ on the 
extent to which the Labour Government has brought 
these things about, or even on the extent to which it has 
actively contributed to keeping them in being ; what is 


important, electorally, is that they have happened while 
it has been in office. Yet the result is only 46 per cent 
of the electorate. Although there must be some 18 
million incomes of less than {500 a year in the country— 
and many “ incomes ” in the tax sense carry two votes— 
the Labour Party collected only 134 million votes. Yet 
when again can it hope to have such favourable condi- 
tions ? Labour has identified itself as closely as it is 
possible for any political party to do to the fact of full 
employment. Does it really believe that it can produce 
an unemployment rate of 14 per cent whenever it 
chooses ? Yet if events should knock away this strongest 
of all Labour’s electoral arguments, what other leg will 
it have to stand on ? In spite of the last two elections, 
it may, after all, turn out to be true that Britain’s normal 
political state is still Conservative. 

It is the suspicion that this is so, sometimes only half 
realised, that underlies much of the unrest in the Labour 
Party. Why is it that, in these exceptionally favourable 
circumstances, it cannot carry with it as much as half 
the nation or much more than half even of what might 
reasonably be regarded as the working-class ? Should 
the party keep its ideology pure even if that means 
accepting a permanent minority position ? Or should it 
prepare itself to make all the concessions and com- 
promises that will be necessary to win a majority ? In 
particular, should it have more of a policy or less ? The 
Tories, after all, got on very well for a great many years 
without much that was discernible in the way of a policy, 
and their attempt to fill the gap in preparation for last 
month’s election was not an unqualified success. This 
—though they might not avow it so bluntly in public— 
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is the attitude that tends to be taken up by Mr Herbert 
Morrison and those who think with him. Labour’s 
general attitude of benevolence to the working man and 
of suspicion towards big business is well enough known, 
ihey say ; to have too many specific projects of policy— 
especially extreme ones—will make few friends and 
many enemies. Let the party pursue an empirical, 
opportunist policy, moving towards its general objectives 
as occasion offers but always putting the pursuit of office 
above ideological purity. It is a perfectly tenable thesis, 
and slowly it has the immediate practical advantage that 
it would please the trade union wing of the party. If this 
school of thought has its way, the Labour Party may be 
able to collect enough votes to put it into office when- 
ever its general humanitarian bias in favour of the 
humble and the poor pleases the electorate, these periods 
alternating with others when it is dismissed from office 
owing to the economic crises produced by the senti- 
mental unrealism that seems to be inseparable from good 
intentions. ® 

It is a realistic and not wholly unattractive thesis. But 
it will not satisfy the more ardent spirits in the party, 
not merely those, like Mr Bevan and Dr Dalton, who 
burn to avenge themselves on society, but also the heirs, 
most of whom are now in the Labour Party (or at least 
not in the Conservative Party), of the great stream of 
progressive thought that has run so strongly through so 
many generations of British politics. The reformers, the 
radicals, the socialists—all those who, in their various 
ways, have ever believed that it is society’s duty, by 
taking thought, to reform itself and to control the 
environment within which it lives—feel instinctive 
disgust at a policy of mere opportunism. A party of the 
Right may be able to get along without a policy ; but if 
a party of the Left follows suit, it loses its main reason 
for existence. 


To a socialist, of course, having a policy means more 
socialism. But what exactly, in practical terms appro- 
priate to the year 1950, does “ more socialism ” mean ? 
The immediate answer, of course, is more nationalisation. 
But nationalisation in 1950 has infinitely less content of 
real meaning than it had in 1945. The big obvious 
industries have been brought into public ownership ; 
and the proofs are already piling up that the mere altera- 
tion of ownership from private to public alters very little 
—and alters that very little for the worse, unless there is 
a very precise and positive policy for the new owners to 
apply. The Labour Party has never been in the least 
clear what it wanted to do with its industries when it 
had bought control of them, and this poverty of thought 
was very clearly revealed by the list of industries 
in “ Labour Believes in Britain” which were chosen for 
nationalisation precisely because the state, having bought 
them and cashiered their officers, would be able to run 
them on the principle of “carry on, sergeant-major !” 
It is a long time since any socialist has advanced any 
positive reason for nationalising any industry, save for a 
number of variations on the general theme that every 
nationalisation scheme presents one more opportunity for 
penalising a group of capitalists. There is neither any 
hope of positive economic benefit from nationalisation 
left in the Labour Party nor—as the recent election 
campaign showed—any belief among the practical 
politicians in the party that the advocacy of further 
nationalisation will win any votes. Indeed, it does 
not take much boldness in prophecy to conclude 
that the nationalisation of industry, as a policy, is 
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certainly moribund and quite possibly already dead. 
Yet if the nationalisation of industry is removed, what 
is left of the socialist policy ? The welfare state—not in 
any event, neither originally nor distinctively socialist— 
is now in existence. There is no line of advance there. 
There is more likely to be a line of retreat unless 
the productive wealth of the nation can be greatly and 
rapidly increased to support the burden it imposes. For 
the rest, the heads of socialist policy are either hopelessly 
nebulous—such as greater workers’ participation in indus- 
try or better joint consultation—or totally irrelevant, or 
merely destructive, such as the capital levy and other 
devices for soaking the rich, which bring more votes to 
Labour’s opponents than benefits to its supporters. 


What, then, one must repeat, does socialism mean, in 
practical terms—in terms, that is to say, that will affect 
either the national income or the balance of payments, 
the two great indicators of economic health? The 
answer is that nobody knows, least of all the leaders of 
the Labour Party. Apart from nationalisation, they have 
not known the whole time they have been in office. One 
of their great pieces of good fortune has been that they 
have been able—thanks to American aid and to the 
phenomenal world-wide continuance of the postwar 
boom—to get by without an overall economic policy. 

This vacuum of positive policy is visibly disturbing to 
many of the Labour intellectuals. But neither of the 
strains of thought that can be seen in their organs pro- 
vides a basis for turning Labour into a majority party. 
One of these is the new philosophy of “ buoyant infla- 
tion,” which says that you can spend as much money as 
you like on the welfare state and on maintaining full 
employment and avoid all the evil consequences by piling 
up physical controls. The vacuum of-positive ideas is 
shown very clearly by the speed with which this foolish- 
ness is being allowed to rush in. For it is obvious non- 
sense for Britain ; no country that lives by foreign trade 
can afford to let inflation rip, and no country that values 
human liberty can proliferate controls. The other strain, 
visible particularly among the followers of Mr Bevan, is 
simply to intensify the war against property and success 
of all kinds, on the principle of Donnybrook Fair—‘ see 
a head and hit it.” 

The argument looks like going, by sheer default, to 
Mr Morrison. He may not know how to win any more 
votes, but the others know only how to lose them. And 
all the time the great pity of it is that the country badly 
needs a really effective party of the Left and, if it 
appeared, might well reward it with a real majority. If, 
after the heart-searching that is now going on, the 
Labour Party wishes to essay this role, then it will do 
well to scrap the text books of ideological socialism that 
have stood it in good stead for the past fifty years and 
start again from the beginning to think out, in the con- 
text of postwar reality, what its aims and its methods 
should be for the next fifty years. The proper course is 
first to study the facts of the national life in a spirit of 
scientific realism—that is, without assuming the answers 
from the start—and to build up policy, not on spite and 
envy, but on a close analysis of cause and effect in the 
affairs of society. If the Labour Party could set itself 
to this task and could bring to it the same gifts of 
diligence and imagination, of human tolerance and intel- 
lectual honesty, that inspired the earlier Fabians, it could 
yet rally to itself that great central mass of liberal and 
radical opinion whose support it has now so patently 
failed to retain. 
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Russia, China and Uno 


HE United Nations is confronted with the major 
probiem of when, and by what procedure, it shall 
decide which China—Mao Tse-tung’s or Chiang Kai- 
shek’s—may sit upon its Councils and Commissions. So 
long as it defers this decision, the Kuomintang attends, 
and the Russians and their satellites boycott its meetings. 
Lawyers are able to argue that this absence, being volun- 
tary, amounts to mere abstention, but in fact it has 
graver implications. While it lasts, such decisions as 
the United Nations may take are not universal in terms 
of east and west. To take action, therefore, may invite 
the risk that, when in due course the China problem is 
settled and the Russians return, they will ask for the 
rescinding of actions of which they did not approve, or 
else will walk out again. Yet can the Organisation carry 
on month after month, deterred from major action by 
Russian displeasure ? 


The issue has not yet become urgent, since over a 
wide field the United Nations has shown that it can do 
useful work without Soviet participation. This has long 
been the case with the Specialised Agencies. In the 
last two months, evidence of the same possibilities has 
appeared in the Councils and Commissions of the 
United Nations itself. At first, in part by chance, in part 
by design, little business was transacted, but in the last 
week or so the position has changed. If, as now seems 
probable, the Security Council succeeds in appointing an 
acceptable mediator in the Kashmir dispute, it will have 
proved that it can act usefully even when the Russians 
are. not there. It should be noted that the Security 
Council has, however, simultaneously refrained from 
bringing up any of the thornier questions that are peren- 
nially on its agenda—notably the contol of atomic energy 
and the review of the waiting list of applicants for mem- 
bership. In the Economic and Social Council, no deci- 
sions of moment have been taken. But this is chiefly 
because its recent meeting (which is described in an 
article on page 601) was saddled, before the Russians 
walked out, with amunimportant agenda which gave little 
scope for dashing activity. Such work ag was done 
proves, however, that in the field of technic d finan- 
cial assistance to underdeveloped areas, it can get on with 
a very large measure of its work whether or not the 
Russians are there. The Trusteeship Council, which 
is at present meeting in Geneva, completed the new trus- 
teeship agreement for Somalia with a speed and 
efficiency that would not have been possible if a Russian 
delegate had participated. But on other topics Russian 
absence seems to have made little difference to the pace 
or course of events. Without the Russians, a majority 
of the Trusteeship Council consists of states admini- 
stering trust territories, but the non-administering states 
are sufficiently vocal to mask this fact except when a 
close vote is entailed. In a word, the United Nations can 
perform all its minor functions, and cross most of its 
medium-sized hurdles, with or without the Russians. 


Nevertheless, the issue of Russia’s presence or: 


absence cannot be delayed indefinitely on the pretext 
that a sufficient volume of business is being transacted, 
and the Secretary General, Mr Trygve Lie, has sought 
to bring the issue to a head by laying before the member- 
states a memorandum which, while it primarily 
discusses the legal problems raised by the existence of 


two rival claimants to the Government of China is, 
nevertheless, an attempt to persuade the states members 
to clarify their views and abandon a policy. of drift. 

The memorandum discusses the conditions that are 
necessary for the acceptance of a new government’s 
representatives instead of the old—a situation for which 
there is no precedent in the history of the United 
Nations, since no sitting member’s credentials have ever 
yet been questioned. Although Mr Lie does not say 
so, the nearest approach to a precedent 1s to be found 
in the Italo-Ethiopian dispute of 1935-36, when the 
League of Nations, in order to deprive Ethiopia ‘of 
membership and to satisfy Mussolini, refused to 
recognise the credentials of the Emperor Haile Selassie’s 
delegation to the 1936 Assembly. For lack of a parallel 
in the experience of the United Nations, Mr Lie is 
obliged to base his argument on the procedure for admit- 
ting new members. In doing so, he devotes most of his 
space to the contention that diplomatic recognition is 
not a pre-requisite of admission to membership. Burma 
and the Yemen, for instance, were voted for by many 
states which had not given them diplomatic recognition. 
Conversely, he adds, a vote for a member’s admission 
does not imply readiness to recognise its government. 
He thus disposes, legally speaking, of the contention 
that once two more members of the Security Counc 
have recognised the new China—Britain, India, Russia, 
Norway and Jugoslavia have already done so—a majority 
will exist and a modus vivendi can be arranged. In 
practice, of course, the greater the number of recogni- 
tions, the easier the transition. But in Mr Lie’s view, the 
criterion is not the existence of diplomatic recognitions, 
which are, as often as not, given or withheld purely from 
motives of political prejudice. The correct criterion 
is the more practical consideration that is set out in 
Article 4 of the Covenant—that of ability and willing- 
ness to carry out the obligations of United Nations mem- 
bership. The existing members must decide, he con- 
tends, which of the two rival claimants to speak for 
China is the better able to employ that country’s 
resources and direct its people ; which is habitually 
obeyed by the bulk of the population ; which, in fact, 
exercises effective authority. 


* 


There can be no doubt which government, on Mr 
Lie’s interpretation, should represent China at Lake 
Success. The Communist regime has control of the 
Chinese mainland and can exercise effective authority 
over most of the country. For those who wish to recog- 
nise harsh realities without involving themselves in a 
decision to withdraw recognition from Chiang Kai-shek, 
Mr Lie has provided a way out. 

The real question is, however, whether the western 
powers wish or ought to wish to purchase Russia’s 
return at the cost of great diplomatic discomfiture and 
of some weakening of their position #g the Security 
Council. These are the motives that predominate, not 
legalistic arguments about what can or what cannot be 
done. There are, it is true, those who argue that the 
business of the United Nations can be better transacted 
in the absence of aggressive political orators and 
obstructive delegates from the far side of the Iron 
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Curtain. They talk freely of the virtues of an organisa- 
tion of like minds, in which everyone means roughly the 
same thing by words like “freedom” and “ democ- 
racy,” and in which states members can frankly admit 
to shortcomings without fear of exposure to a spate of 
attack for every phrase of their admission. A United 


‘Nations on these lines, they claim, will be a better and 


freer organisation and more genuinely effective. 

But does this argument hold water ? If the western 
nations wish to join together in common action without 
“ Soviet mtransigence ” to bar the way, there are endless 
committees, councils, pacts and meetings available for 
the purpose. The real issue to be decided is whether or 
not there is still any virtue in the genuine universality 
of the United Nations. Does the world need, in short, 
one place where, in spite of the fear and tensions of the 
cold war, both sides can still meet and even, on rare 
occasions, transact business ? 

To this, surely, there can be only one answer. The 
only value of the United Nations lies in its all-embracing 
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quality. If peace can be safeguarded for as much as a 
year by the existence of a common meeting ground, it 
is in the interests of the genuinely peace-loving nations 
(not those who threaten aggression to prove their 
pacific intentions) to keep such a forum in existence. 
Admittedly, to swallow Russian bad manners is not 
agreeable. To admit Communist China is a bitter 
diplomatic pill—but no more bitter than the victory 
itself, which has to be accepted and lived with. The 
pill can even be sweetened by the thought that it would 
deprive Russia of its present chance of making immense 
propaganda on the theme of western capitalism’s link 
with the “decadent feudalism” of Chiang Kai-shek. 
But the overriding reason for following up Mr Lie’s 
initiative lies in the need to keep one area where all the 
powers meet. Any urgent western business can be 
conducted elsewhere—as the Marshall Plan has been 
conducted. In the United Nations itself, the chief need 
is that east and west should still retain some contact, 
however cold and unproductive that contact may be. 


The Implications of Seretse 


HE Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations 
presumably did not think that his decision in the 
case of Seretse Khama would be accepted without 
protest. But he can hardly have anticipated the degree 
of trouble that he has stirred up for himself. At home, 
the disquiet within Mr Gordon Walker’s own party is 
enough to be a real threat to the stability of the govern- 
ment, and even if this were not so, no Minister could 
feel happy about the volume and the sources of the 
discontent that is expressed. The reaction throughout 
the colonial world seems, from such evidence as is avail- 
able, to be as unfortunate as was to be expected. And 
even in Bechuanaland itself, whose interests inspired the 
decision, the loyalty of Seretse’s subjects to his cause 
looks like depriving Mr Gordon Walker’s policy of even 
this justification. One of its principal objcts was said to 
be that it would pave the way for a more representative 


form of local government of the Bamangwato tribe, but 
* in fact it has temporarily made any form of local native 


government impossible. The headmen refused to attend 
the meeting called last Monday by the British High 
Commissioner, Sir Evelyn Baring, and stated that they 
would not pay taxes or take any part in the administra- 
tion until Seretse had been allowed to return to them. 
The result is that even in the purely local context of 
Bechuanaland the Government have failed in their 
objective. If all this had been foreseen—and most of it 
could have been—it would surely have been more than 
enough to give the Government pause. It is certainly 
emough to make the decision most ill-advised in the 
event, whatever it was in the conception. 

It would, nevertheless, be unfair to condemn the 
Government out of hand for what has happened. They 
were faced with an extremely difficult situation, and 
while it is fairly clear now at least what they should not 
have done, it was by no means clear at the time. There 
were three choices before the Government: they could 
have confirmed the wish of the majority of the 
wato tribe and installed Seretse as their chief ; they could, 
as they eventually did, have banished Seretse and his 
uncle, Tshekedi, until the political reforms which they 
wished to introduce and which might have put an end 


to dynastic feuds had been completed ; or they could 
have allowed Seretse to continue to live with his English 
wife in Bechuanaland, postponing the decision about his 
chieftainship until the reforms had been put in hand. 

The arguments against the first choice were strong. 
It was held, according to Sir Evelyn Baring, that the 
confirmation of Seretse as chief, since it was opposed 
by Tshekedi, was bound to lead to serious tribal 
warfare. The Bamangwato tribe has suffered in the past 
from a large number of dynastic quarrels which have 
greatly weakened the native administration ; yet another 
feud might have led to anarchy and would certainly 
have made the reorganisation of the administration very 
much more difficult, besides causing a great deal of 
unnecessary bloodshed. Nor could South Africa be 
expected to stand idly by while a tribal war raged on, 
and probably across, its borders, especially one which. 
on prima facie evidence, had been caused by a mixed 
marriage. Dr Malan would have had an excellent excuse 
for interfering to restore order; indeed, the British 
Government might even have been obliged to ask for his 
help. Once this had happened, it would be impossible 
to refuse the South Africans’ request that the Protec- 
torates should be handed over to their care. Finally, the 
question of Seretse’s succession could not be omitted. 
In Africa, half-breeds are disliked by black and white 
alike, and, although Seretse’s heir might obtain a small 
following in the tribe, even worse troubles would be 
caused by his appointment as chief as have been by 
Seretse’s marriage. 

* 


The arguments against the second choice—the 
banishment of Seretse and his uncle—are as strong as 
those against the first. It has been only too plain during 
the past week that its adoption has laid the Government 
open to the charges of interfering with civil liberties 
and of lending their approval to the colour bar. The 
consequences throughout the whole colonial empire are 
serious, and, parti y in Africa, it is likely to bring 


every aspect of British colonial policy into disrepute. 
Britain has retained the respect of the colenial pecples 


ia 
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by its justice, its tolerance and, in recent years, by its 
elaborate efforts to guide them along the road to 
responsible self-government. The action of the British 
Government in the case of Seretse Khama is, on the 
surface at least, a fall from grace which will not easily 
be remedied. To the African, it must appear to have 
been neither just nor tolerant, quite apart from being 
a serious misjudgment of character and of the strength 
of local feeling. Worse still, the British Government 
are now inevitably linked in many minds with Dr Malan’s 
Government in their policy towards Africans, and, how- 
ever strongly they may deny it, there is no escaping the 
suspicion that they have done what they did because they 
put the wishes of white South Africans before the 
interests of Africans as a whole. 


If the Government had had to decide only between 
these two alternatives, they would have deserved 
sympathy rather than blame. The loss of the Protec- 
torates (and, under the special circumstances which 
might have attended that loss, Britain’s inability to do 
anything about it) would destroy British prestige in the 
colonies quite as much as the banishment of Seretse. 
It can reasonably be argued that it would have been 
better to have accepted the risk of trouble in Bechuana- 
land and the possible loss of the Protectorates rather 
than the certainty of trouble throughout all the colonies. 
If the decision had been in the hands of the Colonial 
Office, this, it may be assumed, would have been its 
choice, and it may be that the Commonwealth Relations 
Office—which, although responsible for the Protec- 
torates, has far less experience of colonial affairs— 
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Acheson on Asia 


An important speech on foreign policy. delivered by Mr 
Acheson at San Francisco on Wednesday went a long way 
towards stating where lies—in American eyes—the line on 
which Soviet directed Communist expansion must be held 
in Asia. He wisely insisted that American aid would vary in 
form according to the circumstances in each threatened 
country: military aid here, technical assistance there, grants 
or loans where there is promise of real economic improve- 
ment. This is not the dramatic and improvised Truman 
doctrine of 1947, provoked by the peril of Greece, but a more 
sober strategy to last over a longer period— in fact as long as 
may be necessary—and which conforms to’ the definition of 
“total diplomacy ” which the Secretary of State advocated 
last week. 


To the Chinese Communist Government a quite explicit 
warning is given, which Mao Tse-tung might one day 
conceivably helpful if Moscow tried too hard to divert 
his attention from Manchuria to mischief-making in the 
south. The Chinese people, said Mr Acheson, for whom 
Americans feel their traditional friendship, 


should understand that, whatever happens within their 
own country, they can only bring grave trouble on them- 
selves and their friends, both in Asia and beyond, if they 
ate led by their new rulers into aggressive or subversive 
adventures beyond their borders. Such adventures .. . 
would violate the United Nations Charter. They would 
violate the peace which the Charter was designed to preserve. 


This reference to the United Nations is obviously intended 
to indicate to Peking the kind of behaviour that Washington 
expects before it is prepared to support the replacement of 
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underestimated the trouble which its decision would 
cause. But it would have been a choice of grave evils. 


There was, however, a third choice before the 
Government—one which Seretse himself is said to have 
put forward. This was to leave the question of 
recognising his chieftainship in abeyance, but to allow 
him to live with his wife in Bechuanaland and actively 
to help the Government to bring about the constitutional 
reforms which are needed. It is unlikely that there 
would then have been any serious disturbances within 
the Protectorate, and the risk of South African inter- 
ference would consequently have been very much less. 
Admittedly, such a course would not solve the main 
issue at stake—the clash between British and South 
African policies—but it would have avoided for some 
years and possibly for ever the evil results of either of 
the first two choices. The small concession which the 
Government made on Thursday—allowing Seretse to 
return to Bechuanaland until his child is born—could 
easily be extended without very much loss of face. 


It is natural that Mr Gordon Walker, the new 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, should 
be concerned with preserving good will between Britain 
and South Africa, but the issue over policy towards the 
native Africans cannot be avoided for ever. It was right 
not to allow that issue to come up in the case of Seretse 
Khama, but the furore that has been aroused by the 
case is a much needed reminder about the importance 
of the issue. It is a most difficult issue, and nobody 
should allow his emotions to drive him into taking a side 
from which his reason may later force him to depart. 


THE WEEK 


the Kuomintang representative by a Communist in the 
Security Council. As for the recognition of Mao Tse-tung’s 
government, Mr Acheson was non-committal, as indeed he is 
bound to be after the frustrating experiences of the British 
who, in spite of recognition, are being compelled to haggle 
with Peking over such matters as the status of ambassadors. 
The Americans would like to trade with China, but 


trade requires certain standards of conduct. Ships, 
planes and traders must be received under conditions of 
security and decency. Contracts must be honoured. 


To all of which British businessmen will say, Aye, and wish 
that Mr Bevin would say it too. 


Mr Acheson’s analysis of the Asian situation was as thorough 
and authoritative an exposition as one could wish for. “ Revul- 
sion against misery and poverty as the normal condition of 
life” has combined with “ revulsion against foreign domina- 
tion” to “fuse in the positive conception of national 
independence.” But one may question how long this analysis 
will adequately portray the Asidn scene. In fact, there is 
little foreign domination left in south-east Asia, and it remains 
to be seen whether the nationalist leaders in newly indepen- 
dent states have sufficient vision and statesmanship to begin 
creating the conditions which would render the Communist 
appeal innocuous. Force cannot be dispensed with, because 
in Asia terror is as effective a Communist weapon as idealism. 


The test of the Acheson policy is already being made in 
Indo-China. Dr Jessup is now reporting on the results of his 
fact-finding tour, and the French believe that they will get 
military aid for themselves and economic aid for Bao Dai 
which will bring some relief into what is now the most lively 
sector of the cold war’s front line. 
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Anti-Bandit Month in Malaya 


The decision to send to Malaya a brigade of Ghurkas 
from Hongkong and a squadron of heavy bombers from 
this country is timely. It has been felt among the British 
troops there that London does not understand the impor- 
tance of getting decisive results against the Communist 
bandits before the course of events in neighbouring coun- 
tries could influence parts of the population, if not in their 
favour at least towards a neutral attitude. It has been 
pointed out, for example, that the new GOC, General 
Urquhart, will stay only a few months in Malaya before 
moving on to the Sudan; yet it takes more than a few 
months for officers to master the special difficulties and 
needs of the campaign. There have also been complaints 
about equipment which Mr Strachey might look into. 


Malaya’s anti-bandit month is now well into its third week. 
No outstanding achievements have yet been reported, 
but in this type of warfare decisive set battles are almost 
unknown. Working in small groups throughout the country, 
Malaya’s armed forces, helped by some 430,000 civilian 
volunteers, are engaged in a concentrated campaign to round 
up the scattered bands of Communist raiders. It will not 
be until all their reports are collected that a reliable estimate 
can be made of the damage inflicted on the bandits, who 
show an extraordinary capacity to “come back.” Indeed, 
their attacks have been increasing both in number and scale, 
and it was bold of Mr Dugdale to say in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday that the latest reinforcements were 
“ final requirements.” 


In the meantime, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, the Com- 
missioner-General in South-East Asia, has been seeing to it 
that the other possibilities in his area are not overlooked. 
In a recent speech he stressed the political progress which 
had been made in Asia and the signs of the “ mighty 
help” that might be coming from America and the west. 
Mr MacDonald said that the danger is not open assault 
by Communist armies, but terrorism, insidious propaganda 
and fifth column activities. The emphasis is correct 
only if the directives issued at the Peking conference 
of the World Federation of Trade Unions in November are 
ignored. In speeches which resembled those made when 
Zhdanov launched the Cominform in 1947, it was clearly 
laid down that the Communist party in each Asian country 
must build up a national liberation army and take the 
strategy of the Chinese Communists as its model. The task 
in Malaya is to destroy quickly the nuclei around which 
such forces might be built and to make it clear beyond any 
doubt that the British will stay in Malaya just as long as it 
is necessary to ensure that its peoples have the strength, 
unity and administrative competence to maintain stability 
and prosperity by their own efforts. 


* x *x 
The Unfinished War 


In spite of the time which has elapsed since the Com- 
munist conquest of the south coast of the Chinese mainland 
and the embarrassment caused to the Communists by 
Nationalist blockade operations, no decisive action has yet 
been undertaken against the two remaining Nationalist 
insular strongholds of Formosa and Hainan. The Com- 
munists have indeed captured the small island of Weichow 
in the Gulf of Tongking, which should facilitate the invasion 
of Hainan, and have landed guerilla units on the coast of 
Hainan itself, but no serious attack has yet been launched. 
Hainan is the nearer to the mainland of the two large islands, 
and its capture should be a much less formidable under- 
taking than the reduction of Formosa, which is separated 
from the continent by about a hundred miles of sea. 

The residue of territory left to the Chinese Nationalists— 
apart from the forces which they claim to have still operating 
in the far west of China—is small in comparison to the vast 
extent of China now, at least nominally, under Communist 
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rule, but it remains important because the American Govern- 
ment shows no sign of transferring diplomatic recognition 
to the Communist Government, and as long as the 
Nationalists continue to hold any area of China the inter- 
national deadlock created by divisions among the powers on 
the recognition issue seems likely to remain. There is sti!| 
a civil war in China, however circumscribed its range may 
now have become, and the bombing raids by Nationalist 
aircraft, which now involve the Canton-Hongkong area as 
well as Shanghai, continue both to cause much suffering to 
the Chinese population and to inflict serious losses on British 
commercial concerns. The basic fact of the situation is that 
the United States is still on the opposite side to Russia in the 
Chinese civil war, even though its recent aid to the Govern- 
ment it legally recognises has been little and grudging, while 
Britain wanders with uncertain footsteps in an attempt to 
pursue an independent policy which has already incurred 
severe Criticism in the United States without having met with 
much appreciative’ response from the victorious party in 
China. 

General Chiang Kai-shek has now formally resumed the 
Presidency from which he “retired” in favour of Li 
Tsung-jen before the fall of Nanking, and has reconstructed 
his Cabinet in Formosa with General Chen Cheng as Prime 
Minister. Li Tsung-jen, who departed to America after a 
series of not very skilful political manoeuvres, is thus ¢limi- 
nated, though he continues to denounce both Chiang and 
the Communists from American soil. The quarrels and 
regroupings of the defeated party are, however, unimportant 
in comparison with the real issue, which is whether the 
Nationalists can hold Formosa or not ; on the answer to this 
question much may still depend. 


* * * 


Strength of the Government 


_ The Government has survived the first tests of strength 
in the new Parliament with a margin which has allowed the 
Labour whips to breathe at least a little more freely, and 
which caused Mr Osbert Peake, when winding up for the 
Tories on Tuesday night, to suggest that the Parliament might 
last for “a period which is sure to be months and which may 
be for a year or more.” By the most strenuous whipping 
seen for generations, and by bringing “ marginal ” members 
from hospital, accompanied, in one case at least, by a doctor 
and nurse, the Government managed to get a majority of 14 
on the issue of steel policy, of 25 on housing, and of 19 on 
the Treasury’s control—or lack of control—over the supple- 
mentary estimates. The changes in the totals were almost 
entirely due to the shifts of Liberal opinion. On steel all 
9 Liberals voted in the Opposition Lobby. On housing 6 of 
them voted with the Government, and 3 were absent, 
while on the supplementary estimates all abstained. Each 
of these actions was explained in the House by an exercise of 
dialectics which tested to the utmost the subtleties of Mr 
Roderic Bowen (on steel), Lady Megan Lloyd George (on 
housing) and Mr Clement Davies (on the estimates). 


Though the introduction of three critical Opposition 
amendments at this stage of the new Parliament can hardly 
be reconciled with Mr Eden’s promise of no factious or 
fractious opposition, they have in fact helped to clear the 
air. The Government now has confidence that it can rally 
its supporters to face a major challenge. Both major parties 
can now get on with the urgent business of supply without 
the feeling that at any moment the present delicate balance, 
which neither wishes for the moment to upset, can be 
maintained. The parties resemble in fact nothing so much 
as two heavyweight wrestlers locked in a tight grip, when 
the spectator knows that the slightest shift of advantage one 
way or the other may produce a fall—and the end of the 
bout. Such a spectacle may be i ive, but it robs the 


Parliamentary scene of some of that free give and take, not 
only between parties, but within parties, which 


is one of the 
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important contributions to democratic government. This is 
already obvious on the issue of Seretse Khama. The 
Government’s decision would in the last Parliament have 
certainly created such a stir on their own back benches as to 
have produced either a change in policy or at least a first class 
Parliamentary row. As it is the argument, even inside the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, has been pained rather than 
angry, and the discussion of the issue in the House has been 
very unsatisfactory. It has been left to the Liberals who, 
however internally divided they may be, still retain real 
freedom of manceuvre, to try to force a full discussion by 
tabling a motion in Seretse’s interests. 


* * * 


Whitewash for New Ceilings 


Although the Opposition’s amendment in the debate on 
the supplementary estimates was in form directed against the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, most members, on both sides 
of the House, devoted their speeches to a discussion of the 
cost of the health service. In view of the large supplementary 
for the service, this was perhaps inevitable, but the Opposi- 
tion would have been more effective if more of its members 
had tried to pin the Chancellor down on exactly how he will 
reinstate Treasury control over the departments instead of 
trying to criticise the supplementary estimate for the health 
service without appearing to criticise the service itself. 


On the question of Treasury control Sir Stafford Cripps 
was very inadequate. All his stern words a year ago, all his 
declarations about moderating the speed of the extension of 
the social services to the country’s ability to pay for them, 
all his warnings about the possibility of a charge or tax being 
imposed in respect of the health service—all these apparently 
were meaningless symbols. If the Government had refused 
to allow overspending on the health service in the year just 
ending, he said, the hospitals would have had to close beds. 
And so a new ceiling has been fixed. The net estimate of 
£393 million for the year 1950-51 is a limit 

beyond which we must not be carried by new develop- 

ments or extensions of existing services which cannot be 

provided out of ascertained economies in other directions. 


Except, however, for a reference to a closer association 
between the Ministry of Health and hospital management 
committees and regional boards, Sir Stafford gave no indica- 
tion of why a limit would be enforced any more success- 
fully in the coming year than in the present one. Nor did 
Mr Bevan, who seemed to rely for economies on limiting 
the use of proprietary medicines and on bulk purchases. Yet 
it is surely significant that speaker after speaker in the debate 
emphasised the need for extensions in the health service— 
indeed they are inevitable with every advance in medical 
treatment. In the face of public pressure to open more 
hospital beds, and so on, how can the ceiling be maintained ? 
In his maiden speech, Dr. Charles Hill, secretary of the 
British Medical Association, proposed that the service should 
be financed by fixed allocations from the Ministry of Health 
to the main branches of the service, as is already the case 
with the general practitioner service. But he did not state 
the obvious corollary—that if an allocation is to be exceeded 
the deficit should be made up by the patients not the tax- 
payers, 

Conservatives have here an opportunity to put forward a 
constructive argument. As one of their new members, Mr 
Ian MacLeod, put it, the conception of the traditional func- 
tion of the social services as being the establishment of a 
minimum standard of living is disappearing in favour of the 
conception of an average standard, to which “the old- 
fashioned virtues of thrift, industry and ability become irrele- 
vant.” The social services, he went on, have become the 
Weapon of financial policy, not of social policy. Here is 
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something on which the electorate could vote. Conservatives, 
notably Mr Eden, have already hinted that their thinking 
is moving in favour of the minimum standard. But they 


have yet to show that they are confronting the electorate 
with these alternatives. 


* * * 


No Change in Housing 


On Monday the debate on the Address came to an end 
with a discussion of the Opposition’s amendment on housing. 
To say that it was a better debate than has been usual on 
hous:ng does not mean that it was a good debate. The 
Opposit‘on made full use of the strategic advantage presented 
to them by the fact that the line of development in the 
Government’s housing policy is virtually at an end. The 
point of their attack was that the Government was betraying 
the people by decreasing the tempo of the housing pro- 
gramme, that costs were too high, and that private enterpr.se 
could do the job more efficiently if given a freer hand. Mr 
Walter Elliot, Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, and Mr Marpies 
made good Opposition speeches, but on the whole the attack 
on the Government’s policy contained no fresh advance on 
the stale arguments of the past four years. 


Mr Bevan had little difficulty in disposing of the criticisms 
of the reduced level of house building, by asking what 
equivalent cuts in the capital investment programme could 
be made if the share of housing were to be again increased. 
But what was alarming was his almost insolent complacence 
about the other disturbing features of the contemporary 
housing problem. The present housing programme cannot go 
on for much longer: costs are too high; the burden on 
local authorities is too great, and the incidence of housing 
subsidies regarded as a social service is too haphazard. It 
is true that the annual charge of the housing subsidies is 
small compared with the cost of the health service on which 
Mr Bevan had a tougher battle to fight the next day. But 
they will rise by nearly £4,000,000 a year from now on for 
each 200,000 houses built. 


These are serious questions on which the public can 
reasonably demand a serious answer from the Minister of 
Health. Instead Mr Bevan chose to treat the House to yet 
another of his arrogant little homilies on his view of social 
justice and his childhood, thereby proving once again the 
gap that divides his administrative ability from his political 
judgment. Despite the vocal support which Mr Bevan 
receives from his admiring claque of leftwing periodical 
journalists, there is no doubt that a repetition of this week’s 
performances in Parliament will hasten the already noticeable 
decline of his strength and influence within the Labour party. 


* * * 


Liberal Regime for Greece ? 


No fundamental issues divided the 2,800 odd candi- 
dates who competed on March §th for 250 seats in the 
Greek parliament. In 1946 the future of the monarchy 
was the overriding issue; yet now even those who still 
maintain republican principles agree that the monarchy has 
won the right to be placed above political controversy. All 
parties agree with varying degrees of emphasis and sincerity 
on the need to fight Communism, to secure a fairer distri- 
bution of wealth, to co-operate closely with the western 
powers and to make the most efficient use of Marshall 
aid. This election struggle was over personalities, not 
about policies. Indeed, its chief significance lay in the 
fact that, less than six months after the Greek rebels had 
officially given up the military struggle, it should have been 
possible to hold elections which can be considered reason- 
ably fair and free by Mediterranean standards. 


The outstanding result is the Populist party’s loss of 
support in the country. Although at the time of writing 
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(15 seats have still to be distributed) it just manages to 
remain the largest party, it holds only a little over a fifth 
of all the seats instead of nearly a half. The support which 
the Populist party felt it deserved as senior partner in the 
coalition which beat the guerrillas, has been lost by its 
inefficient and corrupt administration. 


The Communists were not allowed to put up candidates 
of their own and so were urged by their leaders to vote 
in protest against the “fascist character” of the elections. 
(In 1946 Communist disapproval was expressed by not 
voting at all.) Most of them probably voted for the extreme 
left-wing Democratic Front coalition led by Mr 
Sophianopoulos, Professor Svolos, the Socialist leader, and 
others, which has so far acquired only 21 seats. In districts 
where there were no “honest democratic candidates ” 
party members were instructed to place in the ballot box 
a piece of paper inscribed with the names of “ well-known 
fighters who are chained in prison.” The silliness of this 
trick was matched by the futile Communist effort to main- 
tan simultaneously that the elections were held under the 
“most horrible terror” and yet resulted in a crushing 
defeat of the right-wing. 


The largest proportion of votes went to the various centre 
parties, of which the three chief ones—the “ historic ” Liberal 
party led by Mr Venizelos, the Social Democratic party 
led by Mr Papandreou and the new Centre Progressive 
Union led by General Plastiras and Mr Tsouderos—between 
them already hold 130 seats. The three leaders have 
already agreed that, if called on to form a coalition govern- 
ment, Mr Venizelos and Mr Papandreou would serve as 
deputy prime ministers under General Plastiras. Such a 
government—the best and most likely combination— 
would not produce any startling changes. General Plastiras 
has described himself as a Liberal of neither the right nor 
the left. Although he calls himself a progressive he is 
certainly not a socialist and in any case his more conservative 
colleagues in the Liberal party will certainly try to hold 
him in check. He is unreservedly anti-Communist, but 
he favours some sort of political amnesty, and would work 
for better relations with the Soviet Union and—what is 
more immediately important—with Jugoslavia. Economic 
affairs would be under Mr Tsouderos, a former governor 
of the Bank of Greece and prime minister of the Greek 
Government in exile. Mr Tsouderos cannot be expected 
to set about making the best use of Marshall aid by embark- 
ing on any far-reaching economic reforms. But he should 
at least produce a far more clear, consistent and vigorous 
direction of economic policy than his predecessors. 


* * * 


Prague Goes on Purging 


Dr Clementis, Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia, has 
not lasted long. He stepped into a dead man’s shoes in March, 
1948, a few days after Jan Masaryk committed suicide, and 
his future was already the subject of many rumours at the 
end of last year. Since then the shadow of party censure 
was obviously hanging over him, as men like the editor of 
Rude Pravo and the head of the information department of 
the Prague Foreign Office became victims of the drive 
against former members of the group that worked in London 
during the war. Dr Clementis’s friendship with Mr 
Vyshinsky is probably the reason why he has been “ released ” 
rather than disgraced ; and he is succeeded by the Slovak 
Communist, Mr Siroky, who is free from any taint of asso- 
ciation with the west and was chosen in December to present 
Czechoslovakia’s birthday gift to Stalin. He will be regarded 
in Moscow as a sound man. 


It looks as if there is some connection between this dis- 
creetly managed switch of Ministers and the meeting at the 
end of last month of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party. For the outstanding feature of that occasion 


was a speech by Ladislav Kopriva, specialist in party purges 
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who suggested that many positions of influence in the country 
and party were still occupied by “ home reactionaries ” and 
quoted several cases of the “ absolutely inadequate vigilance, 
often naive trustfulness and carelessness ” of party officials. 


A certain Bohdan Benda, a prominent official of the party 
in Prague, had been revealed—he said—as an “ agent of the 
Tito clique ” working for “ imperialist bosses.” A group of 
officials responsible for foreign trade had been “ unearthed,” 
who advocated “ an orientation of Czechoslovak trade towards 
the west.” The chief editor of Rude Pravo, a member of 
the central committee of the Party, had committed espionage 
and shown that he was “more close’y related to the 
bourgeosie and to the western countries than to the working 
classes and the Soviet Union.” Then there was Mi‘an 
Reiman, a departmental chief in the Cabinet presidium, 
who had meddled with secret files and plans which were no 
concern of his, and committed suicide rather than face an 
investigation. And so,it will go on, a succession of merciless 
houndings of men who find it impossible to resign themselves 
to a future of monotonous subservience and are therefore 
called Titoists. For Kopriva has spoken and must be 
obeyed : 

Let us not cease to purge the party of bad people who 
serve the class enemy. Let us purge the party of careerists 
who camouflage themselves with the mask of watchfulness. 


* * * 


Oder-Neisse Refugees 


The exchange of angry Notes between Great Britain 
and Poland over the proposed expulsion of 180,000 Germans 
from Poland’s western territories to Federal Germany tells 
only half the story of a delicate and complicated situation. 
It is true enough that the Poles and the Czechs see the value 
of aggravating the overcrowded state of western Germany ; 
but this appears to be only a secondary matter. 


The truth is that the continued presence of these Germans 
in the new western territories of Poland is seen both as 2 
reminder of the past and as a menace for the fuutre. What. 
ever Warsaw may say, the Pole newly settled there still feels 
insecure and the fear that the Germans may once more rise to 
a dominant position is constant. This has not been lessened 
by the frequent and flattering protestations of friendship that 
pass betweeu the Soviet Union and eastern Germany. Stalin’s 
message to President Pieck last October suggesting that the 
Russians and the Germans were destined to share enterprises 
of world importance caused much consternation in Poland. 
even in the Communist Party. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the whole flirtation has caused near-panic 
among the new Polish settlers in Silesia and Pomerania. 
Many peasants slackened off in their farming effort, and the 
Government was forced to send down special propaganda 
agents to counteract disillusion and fear. It should also 
be recalled that the chief accusation which Mr Hilary Minc 
made against the now disgraced Communist leader, Gomulka, 
was that he showed distrust of Stalin on the grounds that he 


would one day do a deal with Germany over the western 
territories. 


The desire of the Bierut regime to get rid of the remaining 
Germans is, therefore, motivated less by a desire to increase 
unemployment in western Germany than to calm the fears 
of its own people. The Polish Communist Party finds it 
impossible to convince the peasant that 180,000 Germans 
do not constitute the nucleus of a future fifth column. 
Propaganda about “the revolutionary psychological change 
in the German attitude to Poles ” is just not believed. There 
is the further complication that the Germans are regarded as 
a danger to “ security,” for these western territories, indus- 
trially and strategically, are becoming increasingly important 
from the point of view of Polish defence. 

The whole affair is a reminder of the human suffering 
that has been, and will yet be, caused by the Oder-Neisse 
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line. Fears and ambitions about it dominate the thoughts of 
Poles and western Germans, and will one day determine 
whether or not any agreement to live and let live is possible 
between the two halves of Europe. As things are going, it 
is becoming the Soviet frontier with the free world. 


* x x 


No Move from the TUC 


The position of statesmanlike restraint adopted by the 
TUC is becoming increasingly untenable. By a narrow 
margin of votes the TUC itself is committed—though to 
what extent its member unions are equally committed is 
another matter—to the policy of a wages standstill, provided 
the retail price index does not rise above 118 or fall below 
106. The index, whose published figure was 112 in January 
when the special conference of union executives reached this 
decision, has risen by only one point. Yet many unions are 
now openly ignoring the majority decision, which the General 
Council has in any case no power to enforce. The decision of 
the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions, 
also by a narrow majority, to take a ballot of their members on 
strike or arbitration action, following the rejection of their 
claim for a general increase of £1 a week, may encourage 
other unions to exert pressure for higher wages. Quite apart 
from the general effects of this decision on industry it is 
already having serious internal repercussions which may 
seriously weaken the cohesion of the Confederation. 


The members of the TUC’s Economic Committee are 
anxious to see the Chancellor of the Exchequer before the 
full meeting of the General Council. It is difficult to see 
exactly what purpose will be achieved by such a meeting. 
The TUC have nothing new to propose, beyond telling 
Sir Stafford of their difficulties and again pressing for action 
—budgetary or otherwise—to limit price rises and offset the 
possible effects of devaluation. 


The TUC’s dilemma is reflected in an article in the maga- 
zine Labour, by Mr Vincent Tewson, its general secretary. 
The article is in effect a final and desperate appeal to the 
rank and file to “ hold the line” and to place loyalty to the 
Labour Government, with its attenuated majority, before all 
other considerations. Mr Tewson goes so far as to draw a 
horrible picture of what might happen if the Conservatives 
were returned to power. 
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If the electors decide to put a Tory Government in power, 
and to set every man and woman free to pursue private and 
sectional interests, then the electors must understand that 
the same freedom of action must also be accorded to trade 
unionists. ... . They can be expected only to pursue a line of 
reason and responsibility so long as the Government of the 
day is pledged to a basic policy which makes the safety and 
well-being of the community as a whole paramount and into 
which the policy of the trade unions . . . can logically fit. 

This is an absurd threat by which Mr Tewson denies that 
the TUC is a grown-up organisation, since reason and 
responsibility demand something more than co-operation 
only with those who will give way at the first pressure. But, 
to judge from the present mood of the engineers and certain 
other groups, it looks as if important groups of industrial 
workers, while ready to support the Labour Government 
at the polling booths, are tired of a responsible attitude 
towards their sectional interests. This is the challenge which 
the TUC General Council must face. 


* * * 


Wooi ng the Farmer 


It is clear that agriculture is going to receive a good deal 
of attention in the new Parliament. Legislation to rationalise 
the marketing and distribution of farm produce has been 
postponed for the time being, despite the belief of many 
Labour members that this is one of the few ways open, con- 
sistent with party doctrine, of reducing the cost of living. But 
it would not have been popular with the farmers’ leaders, 
who are anxious to extend producers’ control by promoting 
marketing schemes of their own for a number of commodities, 
and the idea has consequently been shelved. 


The Minister of Agriculture has declared in Parliament 
that he is satisfied with the results of the 1950 election. 
Perhaps unwisely, in view of the fact that an unusually deli- 
cate review of farm prices is at the moment taking place, 
he went on to boast that “ prices paid to farmers over the 
past several years were never higher, farmers were never 
more prosperous.” Mr Tom Williams seems almost to have 
forgotten that the Labour party once stood for nationalisation 
of the land. He made it clear that public ownership, even 
of marginal land (save where the owner is manifestly un- 
willing or unable to bring land into production) forms “ no 
part of our programme and policy today.” For the rest, 
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he was able to point with satisfaction to progress in 
expanding livestock production and in the rehabilitation 
of hill farms. 

* * * 


True and False Economies 


The first test of the Government’s agricultural policy 
will come when the new schedule of guaranteed farm prices 
is announced. The farmers are demanding higher pr:ces 
for livestock products as compensation for the removal of the 
Government subsidies in respect of their purchases of 
feedingstuffs and of fertilisers. In the light of the Labour 
party’s present attitude, and of the Minister’s own words, 
it seems more than likely that the farmers will get their way 
—at least in part. 


In this event, the Government’s juggling with farm sub- 
sidies and prices will turn out to be a serious blunder. The 
decision to eliminate the feedingstuffs and fertiliser subsidies 
was taken last autumn as a contribution to the cutting of 
Government expenditure. This particular economy was no 
doubt chosen partly because it had no immediate effect on 
either producers or consumers. But somebody has eventually 
to bear the cost—and if it is not to be the producer, it can 
only be the consumer who will probably be asked to pay 
higher prices for a number of basic foodstuffs. Precisely 
the same result would have been achieved if the Government 
had taken the more straightforward course of cutting food 
subsidies in the first place. But this it obstinately refused 
to do—it preferred to buy popularity by procrastination. 


But that is not the only disadvantage. The direct sub- 
sidies to farmers which have been abolished were a strong 
stimulus to higher production and efficiency. The availability 
of relatively cheap feedingstuffs, for instance, was largely 
responsible for the big increase in the pig population. The 
fertiliser subsidy in particular is doimg a great deal to 
improve the yield of crops on poorer land. An equivalent 
increase in farm prices will be much less effective in 
stimulating output—for it will be spread over the whole 
farming community, and will particularly benefit the 
prosperous high-output farmers who need it least, whereas 
the essence of a good farm subsidy is surely that it should 
assist those farmers who need it most. 


Thus the Government is in a dilemma of its own making. 
If it gives the farmers higher prices, there will be no reduction 
in the total cost of British agriculture—but the money will 
be spent to less good effect, and a rise in food prices will 
be unavoidable. If it finds the courage to stand firm, its 
courtship of the farmers will have come to an untimely end. 
The Government should reflect that it might after all be 
better to impose some true economies (on both consumer 
and producer) rather than to dabble in false ones. 


+ * x 
Leopold and the Referendum 


The belief that King Leopold divides his countrymen 
along the most dangerous lines of cleavage has now been 
amply confirmed by the referendum held last Sunday to 
inquire whether or not the King should return to the throne. 
In the predominantly Catholic, overwhelmingly Flemish 
provinces, the majority for the King’s return was as high as 
73 per cent. In French Wallonia where nationalism, socialist 
ideology and Communism are factors in popular thought, the 
vote for his return was as low as 40 per cent. Even in 
Brussels itself, the capital city and therefore a centre where 


all strains—political, racial and religious—of Belgian life 


meet, the King could not secure a majority. The final 
figure of 2,933,382 in favour of the King’s return and 
2,151,881 in opposition gives a majority of only 57.6 per 
cent in favour of the King’s return. Unhappily, this per- 
centage is 2} per cent higher than the minimum majority 
fixed by the King himself, and this tiny loophole is, pre- 
sumably, his excuse for delaying the only sane solution— 
abdication in favour of his son. 
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There can be few cases in modern history in which the 
salvation of a country depended upon the decision of one 
man. If the King returns, the country will be split, Fleming 
against Walloon, Catholic against non-Catholic, clerical 





Flondem-- ---- 72% 
Brussels ----- 48% 


TOTAL--- --- 57-68% 





against anti-clerical, and to some extent town against country. 
If, on the other hand, King Leopold has the wisdom and 
humility to leave the path open for his son, Belgians of all 
classes and regions can reunite round the monarchy which all 
save the Communists support. 


* * * 
Selective Call Up 


The annual Statement on Defence, published last weck, 

stated categorically that the Government regarded as imprac- 

ticable any question of abandoning the principle of universal 

national service in favour of selective service. Selective 

service is the method, employed hitherto by the United States 
armed forces, whereby only a certain proportion of youths of 
the age group available for national service are chosen. This | | 
has the advantage of enabling the forces to vary the number ; 
CALL-UP ESTIMATES 4 
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age-class 292,000* 
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Immediate yield from registrations... 132,000 | 


Men from earlier age classes available 
for calling up on expiry of defer- 
ment, postponement, etc. 





Total numbers likely to be available 177,000 
__for calling up. | 





they will accept, and it involves no period of deferment or 
uncertainty for the youth. It has the necessary disadvantage 
of employing some arbitrary method of choice such as a 
ballot, a method which is apparently acceptable to Americans, 
but which, so it has always been said, would be repugnant 
to the British sense of social justice and equal shares. 
However, from the accompanying table, which is repro- 
duced from a written answer to a Parliamentary question this 
week, it is clear that the application of the universal principle 
in Britain produces something very like selective service. It 
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will be seen that over the next three years well over half of the 
eighteen year old youths will have their service deferred for 
one reason or another. Of those who are deferred only about 
45 per cent, that is to say students and apprentices, are likely 
to serve their term at all since the farmworkers and 
miners are exempt as long as they remain in those occupa- 
tions, It would be unwise to reject the possibility of some 
form of selective service, when there is a haphazard form of 
it already in operation. 


Strategic Exports 


The news that the Americans are about to clamp 
controls on the export outside the western hemisphere of 
600 more commodities raises again the problem of how to 
reconcile the requirements of defence with those of a balanced 
trading account. The United States-itself can afford to deny 
to the Communists any goods of possible strategic import- 
ance, since trade with eastern Europe and with China is not 
of vital importance to it. But the State Department expects 
all the countries of western Europe to follow suit. Most of 
them do comply to a lesser or greater degree, but since the 
development of trade across the iron curtain is a promising 
method of bridging the dollar gap—if only for a few years— 
they can hardly be expected to do so with enthusiasm or 
even efficiency, particularly Switzerland and Sweden. 


The problem is seen in its most acute form in western 
Germany. There the most strenuous efforts have been made 
to enforce the controls because of the strong American 
influence on the conduct of foreign trade. It is there, conse- 
quently, that the controls have caused most irritation and 
misrepresentation. There was, for instance, the recent storm 
over the American ban—later partially lifted—on the export 
of steel rails to Communist China. The Germans in the 
Federal Republic said openly that they were inclined to 
agree with the propagandists of the Soviet zone that it was 
all a deep plot by the British to boost their own trade at the 
expense of the German. It is also in western Germany 
that the most serious leak, through the Soviet zone, can take 
place. In theory the Bonn authorities are supposed to 
licence the export of goods to the eastern zone ; in practice 
they are either unwilling to act or inefficient when they do. 
Even if the leak could be sealed off would it be in the 
best interests of western Germany and western Europe ? If 
the Federal Republic is to balance its payments by 1952-53, 
it is estimated that its exports to eastern Europe must be 
vastly increased, to 19 per cent of its total exports. Ger- 
many’s neighbours too, especially France, are anxious that all 
the increasing output of German consumer goods should not 
be brought into competition with their own goods. 


Britain is in a better position than most of its fellow 
members of the OEEC to fall in with American policy, at 
least as far as eastern Europe is concerned. On the whole 
British trade treaties with the Soviet satellites mean much 
more to them than they do to Britain ; and its refusal after 
the Sanders trial to reopen trade negotiations with Hungary 
shows that it feels in a position to sacrifice trade with eastern 
Europe for political considerations. It is the extension of 
the American export controls to the Far East since last 
November that will affect Britain more closely. For the 
British Government has recognised the Peking Government 
largely in the hope of protecting the important British 
business interests in China, especially in Hongkong. 

It is still a open question whether it is wise to allow the 
Communist states to be driven into ever-closer economic 
dependence on what looks like becoming a rouble bloc. 
Would it not be better to impose an outright ban—as the 
United States and Britain already do—on a small number 
of really important strategic products and concentrate on 
making that ban completely effective ? 
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Controversy on Flogging 


The Lord Chief Justice’s remarks on the wisdom of 
abolishing flogging as a punishment for crimes of violence, 
which have been repeated by other judges, have had the 
effect of reopening the whole matter in Parliament—where 
it was debated at length during the discussions on the 
Criminal Justice Bill in 1947-48. There is to be a debate 
on the subject next week in the House of Lords; and two 
motions have been tabled in the House of Commons, calling 
for an amendment to the Criminal Justice Act which would 
allow flogging to be reintroduced. These motions have been 
tabled by a Conservative group and a Labour group, for 
corporal punishment, like capital punishment, cuts across 
party differences. A counter motion has also been tabled 
by some Labour members, and it is not possible to foresee 
how the voting would go even if the Government allowed 
time for the motion. 


It is, however, to be hoped that the Government will not 
agree lightly to the reintroduction of flogging in the face 
of this strong pressure. It is also to be hoped that members 
will, before the subject is debated, read the report of the 
committee which investigated it exhaustively in 1938 and 
came to the conclusion that it is ineffective as a deterrent 
and does more harm than good. It is worth pointing 
out that the members of the committee were unanimous 
in their recommendations. The statistics produced by the 
Home Secretary, so far as they go, certainly bear out the 
committee’s views. Crimes punishable by flogging num- 
bered 711 in the nine months to September, 1948, when 
corporal punishment was abolished. In the corresponding 
nine months of 1949 they were §97—though it may be that 
statistics for the last three months will show an increase. 


“ Facts,” said one learned judge the other day, “ speak 
louder than statistics”—though on what these facts are 
he said no more than that the degree of violence is worse. 
It would indeed be interesting to have some facts on the 
nature of these crimes. An enquiry might well reveal some 
startling similarities as a result of the publicity given to 
them in the press—which is itself largely the result of the 
judges’ comments at the trials. The added publicity which 
would follow from the return of flogging, with all its mor- 
bid effect on the public, might well lead to an increase in 
violent crimes. The issue is simple: should violence be met 
with violence ? Or with a strengthened police so that crimes 
are prevented—and punishment forestalled ? 


* * * 


Treasury and Tribunal 


There can be no tribunal which is more directly 
influenced by the Government’s policy of restraint on 
personal incomes than the Civil Service Arbitration 
Tribunal. Its tight-rope dance is therefore peculiarly diffi- 
cult—so difficult in fact that last week it refused to perform. 
The performance was called for by a claim for higher 
salaries affecting 1,556 principals and 502 assistant principals 
who constitute the lowest ranks of the administrative class 
of the Civil Service. The claim was first put before the 
Treasury in 1947, and in despair of any action by the 
Treasury was brought to arbitration a fortnight ago. But 
even with the arbitration machinery the Civil Servants have 
fared no better. Taking advantage of the fact that the 
demand was that the new scales should be put into operation 
“no later than October, 1951,” the tribunal have sought 
refuge behind the argument that the claim could be deter- 
mined better in the light of the circumstances ruling nearer 
that date. 

In such a delicate situation a decision by the tribunal 
must be hard to make, but if arbitration is to mean anything 
a tribunal must surely make up its mind. In this case it 
seems clear that the sympathies were with the claimants, 
but that in its own or other people’s wisdom it took what 
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slender excuse it could to put off decision. In the case of 
the senior administrative grades the Treasury had the 
advantage that, in seeking the advice of the Chorley Com- 
mittee, it did not bind itself to accept their recommenda- 
tions. But it would be bound to accept the decision of 
the Tribunal, and it is this that accounts for the frantic 
efforts to postpone a decision. 


* * * 


New Wavelengths for Europe 


The new wavelengths which came into operation through- 
out Europe on March 15th appear in their first days of trial 
to have given less trouble than engineers and officials had 
feared. In this country, the switch over has not caused any 
fresh difficulties, though it cannot yet be said whether 
listeners on the east and south coasts will lose the “ ghost in 
galoshes ” that has haunted their reception at various times. 
The Third Programme, whose inaudibility has caused an 
undercurrent of protest since it was introduced over three 
years ago, should now enjoy a better hearing. 


Interesting as are the internal consequences of the change- 
over in this country, the main point of the new plan, decided 
in Copenhagen eighteen months ago, is its international 
application. The scheme is unique, since apart from the 
ending of the airlift, it is virtually the only policy upon 
which east and west have recently agreed. Russia and its 
satellites are a party to the Copenhagen plan and although 
two different radio organisations now exist to supervise and 
one the agreement, the first evidence suggests that it is 

ing observed. 


So much agreement is, however, too much for our troubled 


Marvels of the Ten Hour Act 


LorpD ASHLEY made his motion on Thursday evening 
for leave to bring in a Bill “to declare the intentions of 
the legislature in respect of the hours and mode of work- 
ing under the Factory Act.” There was no opposition 
to the motion. . The House of Commons approves 
of Lord Ashley’s statements, and sanctions his measure 
to improve the Ten Hours’ Act, because it has been so 
wonderfully efficacious. Even some Free Traders cheered 
and supported him. They believe, therefore, that the Act 
has had the marvellous effects ascribed to it, and that all 
the changes in our commercial laws since 1842 have been 
worthless. They listen to the representations of ignorant 
constituents, blessed by they know not what, and in 
obedience to them they are ready to give a flat contra- 
diction to the previous labours of their lives. That is 
the most serious point in the controversy. The people 
are prone to believe that al] improvements are due to the 
Ten Hours’ Act ; and they are encouraged in that belief 
by veteran Free Traders, to the prolongation of error 
and the encouragement of restrictive legislation. Our 
hope that the measure will yet be defeated is much 
strengthened by a remark of Sir J. Graham: “ He under- 
stood his noble Friend’s arguments to go the full length 
of requiring that machinery should not run for more than 
ten hours a day... . The intention then is to limit 
the running of machinery . . to one uniform time 
of ten hours. The operations of capital, which Adam 
Smith thought no legislator should meddle with, are by 
this measure to be strictly repressed. To deprive the 
land of half of its fertility, if that were in the power of 
legislation, would not be a greater folly than to limit the 
productive power of machinery. At the same time, it 
would be less unjust, for the limitation cannot be placed 
on capital without making a direct attack on the rights 
of property.” 


The Economist 


March 16, 1850 
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world. The Americans have, in the interests of their 
German dependants, refused to accept the allotment of 
wavelengths assigned to Germany. ‘hey complain—not 
without justification—that the Germans have been under- 
provided for in the general distribution. But the German 
right to wavelengths wrung few hearts at Copenhagen, the 
delegates refused to give way and the Americans accordingly 
refused assent. First reports speak of great confusion in 
Germany as a result of the new scheme. The danger is that 
the Russians may use American tactics as an excuse for one- 
sided modifications of their own. 


* * * 


Trade Talks at Geneva 


After some preliminary skirmishing, the fourth 
session of the Contracting Parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Trade and Tariffs has settled down to cope with 
one of the major problems raised by the liberalisation of 
trade among the Marshall Aid countries in Paris. It is the 
impossible pa in which virtuous low-tariff countries 
—particularly the Benelux group and Scandinavia—find 
themselves vis-a-vis such frankly protectionist countries as 
France and Italy. From what has been seen of parts of its 
intended tariff, Western Germany is probably also in the 
protectionist group. Italy’s continued delay in accepting the 
obligations of the Agreement until it has completed the up- 
ward revision of its tariff seems to have caused considerable 
resentment. The principal Dutch delegate, Mr Spierenburg, 
has commented bitterly that no one could afford to reduce 
tariffs unless they already had high ones. Under the agree- 
ment, quantitative restrictions can only be applied for balance 
of payments reasons. But, with most quantitative controls 
gone, the low-tariff countries find their domestic markets 
open to competition from countries whose high tariffs effec- 
tively keep out their exports. 


The low-tariff countries are not demanding equality of 
tariffs, but that the high-tariff countries should make sub- 
stantial reductions without demanding concessions in return. 
If this does not happen, the low-tariff countries have 
threatened that they may have to consider using new dis- 
crimination against high-tariff countries, “ within the frame- 
work of the Agreement.” 


The problem has now passed to the working parties. 
It has, however, already been agreed that there shall be a 
thisd round of tariff negotiations in Torquay in September. 
Perhaps the most comforting aspects of the position are that 
nobody has yet talked of cancelling his ticket to Torquay, 
that the Americans have taken a reasonable line and seem 
prepared to discuss their own tariff levels realistically, and 


that, on this subject at least, the British have so far managed 
to keep out of trouble. 


* * * 


The Cost of Social Services 


te fol'owing table should be substituted for the table 
giving the net cost to the taxpayer of the social services, 
which appeared in The Economist last week, page 521, and 
from which some Scottish estimates were omitted. 
Revised Original 
estimate estimate 


1949-50 1950-51 


(£ million) 
MMMM So eens Dae SaRE Ss ckcd « 212-0 219-5 
RI I oe ee cae ie 17-7 23°4 
National insurance (incl. family allowances) 209-9 214-6 
Assistance Board ............ Seria. aad 87-3 83-9 
BONING 6650s Seb pan a ees 66-4 60°8 
Ministry of Food (incl. food production ser- 
vices of Ministry of Agriculture).......... 477-6 444-4 
National Health Service .................. 358-5 392-9 
SQEML 59 i sksng> (Visine 1,429-4 1,439°5 
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SWITZERLAND 
NON STOP 


For your Swiss summer holidays—-fly 
direct to Zurich (£30.9 ret.) or Geneva 
(£28.9 ret.), by fast modern Convair or 
Viking airliners, wlso to Basle (£28.9 
ret.) or Berne (£30 ret.). 

Bookings : British European Airways, 
Dorland Hall, Regent Street, S.W.1, 
Tel.: GERrard 9833, BEA Offices or 
Travel Agents (no booking fee). 


= | 


. BEA 


Sinenemepavninamainnamalel 


SWISSAIR 


How much does it cost ? 


Where can I find it ? 


The book of Trust House 
Hotels in Great Britain gives 


all the answers. 


Write for Trust House map and guide, to :— 


TRUST HOUSES LIMITED 


81 PICCADILLY * LONDON’: W:1 
rate 
Telephone: Grosvenor 1846 
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Meet the 
Family 


THE SNAPSHOTS are brought out, and the 
school reports and the letters and maybe a 
cutting from the local paper. Family pride? 
Well, why not? Most of us are tolerant and 
can “ take it”. This story, too, is a family 
story. Does it matter that the members of 
this family are not children but companies ? 
We confidently claim a little of your 
tolerance for our parental pride. For 
consider : 

Associated _ Electrical 
A.E.I. to family friends — is the parent 
concern of many famous companies 
including those listed below. Their 30 
British factories operate in 20 towns and 
employ 53,000 people. Yearly output 
reaches £50m. in money — reaches also 
the highest standard of quality, in a 
100,000 kW. Turbo-Alternator or in a flex 
for your bedside lamp. Cause for family 
pride, don’t you think? And this family 


Industries — 


does not live only in the present, nor dwell 
complacently on the achievements of the 
past 50 years, but also, as a prudent family 
should, plans and puts away for the future. 


That is why it maintains its great 
Apprenticeship scheme; that is why it 
devotes £1,000,000 every year to research. 


WHAT does it ADD UP TO? 














Output per year £50,000,000 
Exports per year £15,000,000 
Floor s 

(sq. ft.) 
Number of 

employees 
Apprentices 

(present) 
Past apprentices 

It all adds up to A Fl 





Associated Electrical Industries 


MEET THE FAMILY 


The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd. 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. 
The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd. 
Ferguson Pailin Ltd. 

The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Ltd. 
International Refrigerator Co. Ltd. 
Newton Victor Ltd. 

Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 
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Letters to 


DPs and Point Four 


Sirn,—The report of the International Bank is certainly 
correct, when stressing that “ the main obstacle to the develop- 
ment of under-developed countries was not the lack of external 
capital but the lack of technical experts and of good adminis- 
trators.” 


However, it is generally known that there is a large number 
of technical experts and good administrators among the 
refugees, lingering in DP camps in western Europe. Even 
those of them who finally get admission into one of the free 
countries for work are mostly directed to employments below 
their training. While everybody must understand that 
refugees, whatever their qualifications, cannot displace citizens 
of the countries giving asylum from attractive situations— 
there should be given to the refugees every opportunity to 
emigrate to such territories, where their knowledge and 
experience is required for “implementing Point IV.” 


It would be extremely regrettable if the Fuchs case aroused 
an understandable but exaggerated ill-feeling and distrust 
towards refugees in general. After all, history recorded great 
many instances when victims of persecution forced to leave 
their old homes became most useful citizens of their new 
countries.—Yours faithfully, 


Hever, Kent Georce A. FLoris 


Danger in the Home 


S1R,—In your issue of August 6, 1949, you called attention 
to the heavy loss which results every year from burning and 
scalding accidents in the home. You also called attention to 
the “dangers inherent in the growing use of virtually 
unguarded electric and gas fires, and the reluctance of the 
manufacturers to do anything about it.” 


In this connection it is disappointing to find that at this 
year’s Ideal Home Exhibition, although there are a few more 
safe fires than last year, there is again a preponderance of 
virtually unguarded fires. In particular, many of the fires 
shown by the Gas Council have no guards of any sort. 


More than three years ago the Ministry of Health asked 
the British Standards Institution to consider, with the manu- 
facturers of gas and electric fires, what safety regulations were 
required—and if so what the specifications should be. I am 
told that their deliberations are still continuing but that at 
some time in the future specifications of safety are likely to 
be agreed upon. I am also told, however, that when that does 
happen and the more reputable manufacturers take the neces- 
sary steps to comply with these safety specifications, other 
manufacturers (and usually those making the less expensive 
fires) may fail to do so. 


Surely in these circumstances there is a strong case for 
legislation which will prevent the sale of dangerous fires—just 
as we prevent the unrestricted sale of poisonous drugs and of 
firearms. On a recent visit to Sweden I found that in that 
country—where the death rate from burns is less than half what 
it is in England—no electric fire may be sold without a mark 
indicating that it complies with the officially recognised safety 
regulations. I believe that the same applies in Denmark. I 
do not suggest that our own manufacturers are lacking in 
humanity or concern for children, but I do suggest that they 
lack imagination ; and short of seeing for themselves, as I have 
done, many children and old people grievously burned by 
the chance contact of their clothing with these fires, they are 
not stirred to take action —Yours faithfully, 


LEONARD COLEBROOK 


Late Director, Medical Research Council Burns Unit, 
Birmingham Accident Hospital 
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the Editor 


Health Service Payments 


Sir,—Your statement that “even the chemists have earned 
£35.3 million, or about 75 per cent, of the general practitioners’ 
earnings” for providing pharmaceutical services under the 
National Health Service Acts is based on a false premise. 
More than 50 per cent of the total of £35.3 million represents 
the net cost of the drugs and medicines supplied and clearly 
does not form part of the chemists’ earnings. The actual 
percentage will not be known for many months because 
pricing of the prescriptions is so seriously in arrear; pre- 
scriptions have not yet been priced, still less paid for in full, 
for months subsequent to July, 1949. 


Out of the margin between costs of materials supplied and 
the total payments to chemists, establishment charges, wages 
and salaries and all other overhead expenses incurred in pro- 
viding pharmaceutical services have to be met. A valid com- 
parison of chemists’ earnings and those of general practitioners 
from the National Health Services could only be drawn by 
taking these matters into account.—Yours faithfully, 


H. Nos te, 


The National Pharmaceutical Union Secretary 


Sir,—lIt is surprising to find The Economist perpetuating 
the delusion that the earnings of doctors, dentists and chemists 
can be intelligently compared by stating the lump sums allotted 
to them in the health service. Yet this is surely the inference 
to be drawn from your statement that “the general practi- 
tioners . . . are valued at £47.1 million . . . compared with 
the £48.6 million given to the dentists ” and that “ the chemists 


have earned £35.3 million, or about 75 per cent of the general 
practitioners’ earnings.” 


The expense ratio in the GP’s practice may not be negligible, 
but it is vastly below the dentist’s, which may be §5 per cent 
or more, so that the net earnings of the dentists amount to 
nearer £20 million than £48.6 million. Both dentists and 
chemists have to pay out heavily for skilled services and cosily 
materials, and this should be taken into account before any 
comparison is made.—Yours faithfully, 

55 Hampstead High St., N.W.3 W. NorMAN 

{It was not intended to make a comparison of the net earnings 
of practitioners in the health service, but to show how much of the 
cost of the service is accounted for by each group. A comparison 
of net earnings would have to take into account among many other 
things, the doctor’s total responsibility for his patients for 24 hours 
a day, and the fact that there are about 20,000 doctors to share 
£47 million and 10,500 dentists to share £48 million.—Eprror.] 


Film Finance 


Str,—No one wishes to decry the National Film Finance 
Corporation for any support which it gives to the production 
of films of the quality of “ Morning Departure.” Neverthe- 
less, in the comment in your issue of March 4th, you omit 
one vital fact. 


For “Morning Departure” a 75 per cent distribution 
guarantee was given by General Film Distributors Limited, 
a company within this group. This guarantee means that 
if at the expiration of twelve months from the date of general 
release of the film in the United Kingdom or fifteen months 
from the date of delivery of the film, whichever is the earlier, 
the amount received by the producers is less than 75 per cent 
of the certified cost of the negative the difference is paid by 
General Film Distributors to the producers. To say, there- 
fore, that “The project got no support from the banks and 
the Corporation put up all the funds for the production except 
those which the producer, Mr Jay Lewis, provided himself” 
is unfair to a good many people who, believing in the 
picture, did everything possible to help forward its production. 
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Without such a guarantee the film would not have been made. 
—Yours faithfully, SYDNEY WYNNE 

7. Arthur Rank Organisation Lid., 38 South Street, W.1 

[It is true that a distributor’s guarantee is indispensable. Pre- 
sumably, also, a supply of British films is also indispensable to fill 
the screens and meet the quota obligations of the cinema circuits 
with which General Film Distributors is associated. The giving 
of this guarantee was no doubt part of the normal business of the 
distributing firm, and no doubt it was useful to both parties. But 
it does not affect the accuracy of our statement as to who put up 
the money.—EbiTor. ] 


Meat Surcharge Dispute 


Sir,—I have read your article on this subject which appeared 
in your issue of February 4th with deep interest. 


The Ministry of Food now only permit the net return of 
6 per cent to retail butchers, and as more than 50 per cent 
of butchers’ shops have a trade of £80 or less per week, this 
means that each of such shopkeepers only earns up to £4 16s. 
per week to cover the wage of the working proprietor, interest 
on capital, and a return for the heavy responsibilities he under- 
takes as a distributor of meat, etc. This meagre return is below 
the respective minimumi managers’ rates for a similar trade, 
and below the rates paid to unskilled workers in other 
industries. The gravity of the position is thus apparent. 


The Ministry of Food have always been keen to quote 
astronomical figures involving millions of pounds which have a 
tendency to create a delusive impression in the minds of the 
public. For the purpose of placing such figures in a clearer 
perspective, it is of interest to understand that an amount of 
£1,000,000 per annum represents an actual return of only 
8s. 6d. per shop per week. 


Furthermore, when the result of the 1949 costings became 


Books and 


Droit Administratif in Britain 


“ Law and the Executive in Britain.” By Bernard Schwartz. 
New York and Cambridge University Presses. 388 
pages. 455. 

“The Planned State and the Rule of Law.” By W. 
pate Melbourne University Press. 32 pages. 
2s. 6d. 

Mr ScHwartz’s book is a comparative study, written by an 

American for Americans, and designed to inform them of 

developments in British administrative law since the appear- 

ance of the Donoughmore Committee’s Report on Ministers’ 

Powers in 1932. It gives a fair and well-balanced picture of 

these developments and is up to date in its information: the 

Statutory Instruments Act is the work of the 

Scrutiny Committee in the last Parliament briefly reported 

on and a fair sample of recent cases is cited, including 

Franklin v. Minister of Town and Country Planning. 

Mr Schwartz starts out from “the rule of law,” and it is 
his professed object to safeguard that principle while at the 
same time “adjusting” it so that it becomes compatible with 
the vast administrative activity of the modern state. He is 
not very critical in his statement of the principle. Dicey he 
knows has been much blown on, but he is not very clear 
what should be put in his place. He contents himself with 
two points. One, that the rule of law “presupposes that 
there are certain legal principles about the State. These are 
what we usually comprehend by the expression ‘ individual 
rights of the person’”: these must be safeguarded against 
the encroachments of arbitrary power. ‘Two, the rule of law 
requires “ some separation of governmental power in a state,” 
though not necessarily the “ Montesquieuian trichotomy.” 
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known the Federation perceived, and the Ministry duly 
admitted, that the Ministry had erred in their original estima- 
tion of the aggregate net earnings of the trade by an amount 
of £1,000,000 per annum owing to an over-calculation on their 
part of 12} per cent. If an error of that magnitude could 
occur in one case, it is possible that similar errors may have 
occurred in relation to the calculations and conclusions reached 
by the Ministry from the 1949 costings, as to the aggregate net 
earnings on a Is. 6d. ration. 


In this connection it should be understood that the Ministry 
have estimated that the same percentage of gross profit will be 
earned on a 1s. 6d. ration as was earned on a 1s. 1d. ration 
(the period covered by the 1949 costings), but they have omitted 
to take account of: ° 


(1) the gradually increasing consumer resistance ; 

(2) the attendant depreciation in the gross profit percentage 
as supplies increase ; and 

(3) they have made no additional allowance for the extra 
expenses incurred consequent upon the increase of 5d. in 
the ration since the costings investigation. 

Moreover, although wages generally have increased by 
82 per cent since 1938 and the cost of living by at least 78 per 
cent, the Minister has ordered that the aggregate net earnings 
of the trade shall be pegged on the present basis at a figure 
which is only 47 per cent above the estimated earnings in 1938. 
When a dispute over wages arises in an industry, the parties 
concerned are able to have the matter adjudicated by an 
independent tribunal, which is in accordance with democratic 
procedure. We trust, therefore, as the butcher has no such 
right of appeal, that the new Minister will reconsider the 
decision to remain the sole judge of a dispute to which he is 
a party—Yours faithfully, A. J. JACKSON. 

General Secretary 

The National Federation of Meat Traders’ Associations 


Publications 


These statements may contain important truths—how impor- 
tant and how true, however, we have no means of knowing 
unless the meaning attached to them by the author is fully 
explained and defended. This Mr Schwartz does not do, nor 
probably is he the man to do it, if his fondness for loose 
expressions like “the administrative process ’ is anything to 
go by. It is, nevertheless, a fundamental weakness in a book 
wholly devoted to judicial review if the hypothesis on which 
the necessity for review is grounded is given no more sub- 
stantial treatment than a few rhetorical observations on the 
Social Service State and the opposition of Law and Power. 


Granted the hypothesis, that the prime method of satisfying 
the rule of law is adequate judicial review, the rest of the 
book provides a very serviceable analysis of the various forms 
of judicial control of the executive and of the scope of review 
in each instance, and there is a chapter also on legislative 
checks on delegated legislation. Much of the ground covered 
is familiar to English readers. What are helpful and very 
welcome are the comparisons with American procedure and 
in particular in the sections on administrative justice, the 
references to America’s Administrative Procedure Act of 1948. 
This Federal Act is, of course, a solution for the problems of 
administrative justice under a very different constitutional 
system from that of Great Britain. Yet there can be little 
doubt that something like it is required in this country. In 
its provisions enjoining full disclosure of the reports used in 
administrative inquiries, in its requirement of 
decisions in all such inquiries, as well as in its careful 
building-up of the judicial position of the officer conducting an 
inquiry it constitutes an important advance on the present 
state of affairs in Britain. 


In this opinion Professor Friedmann, in his able pamphiet, 
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concurs, Like Mr Schwartz he is concerned to adapt the 
rule of law to the conception of the state as engaged in large- 
scale administration. He looks at the rule of law more closely 
than does Mr Schwartz, but it may be doubted whether, 
despite his considerable expertise in this field of general legal 
theory, he really leaves us much clearer. 

Of the liberal conception of the rule of law [he writes] there 
remain only two principles: the safeguarding of protected individual 
rights by impartial judicial authority . . . and the principle of 
equality before the law of those who engage in comparable legal 
transactions and enterprises. 


These fragments of Dicey might be allowed to pass if they 
had not been preceded by the now common-form refutation 
of Dicey’s main positions—as, for example: 


The second great fallacy was Dicey’s half-hearted attempt to 
compromise between the supremacy of law-making by Parliament 
as it prevails in the United Kingdom, and the supremacy of fixed 
principles of law which is possible only under a written constitution 
which restricts the sovereignty of Parliament. 


Does Professor Friedmann propose to dispense with the 
principle of the legislative supremacy of Parliament ? Or are 
his two principles, salvaged from the liberal conception, not 
“fixed principles of law”? Dicey’s “ half-hearted attempt” 
is not a fallacy. It may be a mistake. If so, it seems to be 
one Professor Friedmann is determined to repeat. There is 
no doubt that the Rule of Law badly needs restatement (and 
Professor Friedmann is very well equipped to do it), but it 
will need more careful thought than this. It remains to say 
that the essay is full of the most suggestive practical recom- 
mendations, many of which will, however, have to be rewritten 
as the lecture was clearly delivered before the passage of the 
Crown Proceedings Act of 1947. 


Russia’s Air Strength 


“The Soviet Air Force.” By Asher Lee. Duckworth. 
207 pages. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


Russia’s air strength has always been an enigma. Even the 
war with Germany did little to lift the curtain. For several 
years, between 1941 and 1943, the Luftwaffe dominated the 
Red Air Force with much smaller numbers of aircraft, in spite 
of the fact that thousands of British and American aircraft were 
supplied to the east. Because the full strength of the Luft- 
waffe was never opposed to the Red Air Force, no practical 
measure of Russian progress in aviation emerged from the 
war. But one thing was clear—the Russian conception of air 
power was in the tactical and close support réle and not as an 
independent strategic arm. Since the war little factual evidence 
has emerged from behind the iron curtain to shed light on the 
progress of Russian air strength. 


Nor does Mr Lee’s book do much to clarify the picture. 
With painstaking thoroughness he has compiled a record of 
such facts as could be gained during the war. His factual 
evidence virtually ceases at 1945. The past four years form the 
basis of much supposition on the part of the author. He appears 
to have fallen into the trap—always inviting to the unwary— 
of dressing up undocumented guesses in the form of positive 
assertions. Such statements as—“It can be taken with 
certainty that the Soviet are producing not less than 7,500 
single and twin-jet aircraft a year—a total of at least 10,000 
single and twin-jet aircraft a year should be reached soon,” 
and, of the IL 12 transport aeroplane, “an annual production 
target of about 1,000 planes of this type probably represents 
the current figure”—throw doubt about the veracity and 
judgment embodied in many other positive but unsupported 
statements. 


Nor does Mr Lee appear to be well-informed on later air- 
craft developments. For instance, there is no mention of the 
MIGg twin-jet fighter, which has been in squadron service 
now for a couple of years, nor of a later swept-wing jet 
design, while the Russian-built copy of the American B.29 
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(the TU-4) is erroneously designated the TU-70 (which is a 
transport aeroplane). On the other hand, the TU-2 (TY-2) 
medium attack bomber, mainstay of support squadrons, is 
dismissed with one brief mention. 

These criticisms do not detract from the merit of Mr Lee’s 
rather pedestrian historical account of the build-up of the 
Soviet Air Force. It is a useful compendium of the facts as 
known up to 1945 and a valuable analysis of the Red Air Force’s 
part in the recent war. The author is less strong on the 
technical side. 

Mr Lee’s final summing up of Soviet Air strength appears 
sound. He says: — 

Its strength lies in ... . the air-mindedness of the Government 
and of the people . . The Soviet Air Force has acquired a 
tradition and a reputation enhanced both by its easy victories and 
its heroic efforts of World War Two. Its weaknesses are a lack 
of reserves and depth, inexperience in operating modern weapons 
and equipment, particularly radar. It is likely to deteriorate quickly 
under the pressure of modern large-scale air operations, particularly 
in strategic attack or strategic defence, . . . Its hitting power is 
tactical in every sense of the word. In Moscow they know that if 
the Soviet Air Force is rough, it is ready. 


Presidential Papers 


“The Roosevelt Letters, Volume II. 1905-1928.” —_ Edited 
by Elliott Roosevelt, Harrap. 528 pages. 215. 


THE Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park, New York 
containing all the late President’s personal letters and papers, 
is being opened to the public on March 17th. President Roose- 
velt broke the long tradition that presidential papers should 
be left to the Library of Congress and in his will directed 
that they should be preserved in his old family home, now a 
museum. There, they have been carefully sorted under the 
general supervision of Judge Samuel Rosenman and Miss Grace 
Tully, two close associates of the President. About one-sixth 
of the documents have been withheld for the present on the 
grounds that they contain state secrets, or that they would 
embarrass people still alive. The collection will be a gold 
mine for historians of the nineteen-thirties and of the last 
war, even though the work of indexing the papers according 
to subject will take many years to complete. 


Meanwhile, however, publication of the Roosevelt public 
papers, edited by Judge Rosenman, has just been completed, 
and the second volume of Mr Roosevelt’s private correspon- 
dence, edited by his son Elliott, has also now appeared. It 
covers the years from his marriage to his election as Governor 
of New York State in 1928, reserving to the third and last 
volume the whole period of the Presidency and the war. These 
are essentially family letters, containing few discussions of ideas 
or of people. With the help of the editor’s notes, however, a 
very clear impression is gained of the society in which the Roose- 
velts moved. This is the period of his early zestful fights as a 
Senator in the New York State Assembly and of the responsi- 
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bilities and interest of the first years of federal office, as 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. Then came the great blow 
of infantile paralysis; the editor stresses that this did not 
fundamentally alter his father’s character, but the illness and the 
long struggle back to an active public life do seem to have 
given Mr Roosevelt an appreciation of suffering and of failure 
which could hardly have been acquired through the triumphant 
progress of his early years. The letters also reveal an enormous 
interest in a great variety of subjects and of people, and a 
directness of purpose and basic simplicity of character. ‘These 
personal characteristics go far to explain why Mr Roosevelt’s 
four presidential campaigns were all victorious. 


Orthodox Socialism 


“ Socialist Economics.” By G. D. H. Cole. Gollancz, 
150 pages. 8s. 6d. 


Tus is a pleasant, clear, coherent statement of What Every 
Young Socialist Should Know—and if every young Socialist 
did know it, the gain to public life would be considerable. 
Socialist and orthodox economics, Professor Cole points out, 
overlap considerably in spite of starting from different postu- 
lates (e.g., the latter assumes, as the former does not, the 
legitimacy of property rights ; the former assumes, as the latter 
does not, the aim of social equality) and the nature of the 
overlap, the impossibility of having one’s cake and eating it too, 
is precisely that which the Socialist rank and file finds it so 
isstasteful to accept. The line of argument is fairly familar ; 
capitalism is immoral (morals are built into Professor Cole’s 
economics ; no “ neutrality ” for him) and capitalism, even run 
on the most enlightened Keynesian kines, will not work. (The 
demonstration of this argument is a little sketchy, but Professor 
Cole puts his finger on some genuine difficulties.) Given that 
both ethically and practically Socialism is desirable, its economic 
articulations are neatly anatomised and a working sketch-plan 
drawn up which would be quite convincing had one never 
observed planners in action—or, for that matter, trade unionists. 
An essential part of Professor Cole’s structure is the abolition 
of free wage negotiation—there must be a national wage policy ; 
and the apparatus of physical control which he smplicitly 
envisages would make those of 1950 look like a pocket battery 
beside an atom-smasher. Neither of these features has much 
appeal for anyone valuing freedom ; but even if, in deference 
to the peculiar Socialist definition of that word, this objection 
is set aside, there remains the massive fact that there are not 
enough first-rate administrators to work the machine and that 
any: administration less than first-rate—in intelligence, objective 
public spirit, and ordinary horse-sense—would certainly wreck 





Pocket Editions 


With shillings scarce, book-buyers are turning 
more and more to cheaper editions. The World’s 
Classics and the Everyman series have long been 
famous, and nowadays modern works, such as the 
novels of E. M. Forster, Aldous Huxley, Evelyn 
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it. It is possible, however, that an adequate corps of adminis. 
trators might be built up in the considerable time which js 
likely to elapse before Professor Cole succeeds in selling hj 
national wages policy to the Trade Unions. 


The War at Sea 


“Sea Warfare, 1939-1945; A Short History.” By Captain 

John Creswell, RN. Longmans Green. 344 Pages. 265, 
CAPTAIN CRESWELL sets out in this book to “ give an account 
of the war at sea in its true proportions,” and in this aim 
he has succeeded admirably. Of the twenty-two chapters, 
thirteen are devoted to the war in the Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean, eight to the Pacific and Indian Ocean campaigns, and 
an introductory chapter provides a summary of thought on 
naval strategy before 1939. The weakest parts of the book are 
those in which the author deals, in a very general way, with 
submarine warfare in the Atlantic ; he justifies this general 
approach on the grounds that to give details of particular 
convoy battles by way of illustration would unduly disturb 
the balance of a short history. This may be so, but the price 
paid is a high one, for the excitement which Captain Creswell 
captures so well in his accounts of other actions—Matapan 
and the sinkings of the Bismarck and Scharnhorst are notable 
examples—is almost entirely lacking here. The author seems 
to have in mind the possibility of revising and strengthening 
these chapters: what exactly he is waiting for is not clear, 
but it is certainly to be hoped that he will not wait too long. 


The chapters devoted to American naval and amphibious 
operations in the Pacific are in many ways the best in the book. 
Remarkably little is known in England about the war in the 
Pacific ; yet no naval campaign has ever surpassed it for 
sustained and varied fighting. Captain Creswell gives an 
admirably clear and vivid (though necessarily simplified) 
account both of the strategy of the war as a whole and of the 
many individual actions of which it was made up. But here, 
as elsewhere, he scorns the help of those agreeable track charts 
and diagrams which should surely be an inseparable part of 
every book on naval affairs ; even the maps—of which there are 
fourteen—are of a uniform dullness, and are not made to earn 
their full keep. It would be worth Captain Creswell’s while 
to repair these omissions, for by doing so he would add even 
further to the value and interest of a book which only the 
most landlubberly of readers could fail to enjoy. 


Australia Revisited 


“Freedom and Planning in Australia.” A. Campbell 
Garnett. The University of Wisconsin Press. 33! 
pages. $4.00 

Mr GARNETI’S object in this book is to explain his native 

Australia to his adopted America. The result is a refreshing 

interpretation of the Commonwealth, but the author does not 

avoid condescension. At times he damns the economic embryo 

with faint praise ; at others he runs dangerously close to 4 

false perspective of Australian social development. For 

instance the assertion that “most though nor all the socal 
experiments in Australia are either the work of the Labour 

Party or have been carried through with its aid” is an inde- 

fensible statement, no more justifiable than the modern claim 

of Socialists in Britain to be the sole champions of social 
progress. True, he garnered his material on a six monihs : 

visit at the height of Mr Chifley’s power. But this bias 's 

a flaw in the book. One must also demur at the descrip- 

tion of the late E. G. Theodore as “the most far-sighted in 

Australian politics ” during the 1931-33 depression. The great 

influence of economists such as Professor D. B. Copeland in 

guiding the economy out of that depression is understated, nor 
does the infusion of three chapters written by members of the 
three leading political parties restore the balance of the book. 
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BUSINESS MEN with urgent appointments in Paris catch the Night Ferry 
at nine o’clock from Victoria, sleeping their way over the Channel without 
leaving the train and arriving in the heart of the French capital just after 
breakfast on the train. It is possible to return by the Golden Arrow at 
12.20 p.m., arriving back in London in time for dinner. Another outward 
journey is by the Golden Arrow, which leaves Victoria at 9.30 a.m. and 
gets into Paris just before dinner. Either way offers courteous personal 
service, punctuality, regularity and an opportunity for rest and refreshment 
before getting down to business. 


For tickets, reservations etc. apply Continental Enquiry Office, 
VICTORIA STATION, London, S.W.I, or principal Travel Agencies. 


Travel, LONDOW- PAGE by 
alin aman 


THE NATION’S 
GUARANTEE OF 
ECONOMIC 
DISTRIBUTION 


The most economical national distri- 

bution of textile goods is carried out 

at the lowest possible overhead cost 

by the wholesale textile warehouses of 

Great Britain who conform to the 

Standards of The Wholesale Textile 
Association. 


THE WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 75 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C.4 


PICTURE POST stays right at the 
top of the list for many major firms 


with big advertising plans for 1950. 


For example, over 100 national 
advertisers are represented in the issue 
dated 18th March, which is also the 
biggest issue for ten years. 


Experienced business men know that 
PICTURE POST plays an essential 
part in planning successful campaigns. 
For PICTURE POST really goes to 
the country with a 1} million all- 
round circulation. It is read by one in 


every four men and women in Britain. 


PICTURE POST has unrivalled 
impact on the public. Consumers and 
retailers both have extra confidence in 
the quality and reliability of the goods 
and services advertised in its pages. In 
PICTURE POST a product shares the 
added prestige that goes with Britain’s 
leading weekly picture magazine. 


And firms who wish to bring their 
advertising into the nation’s shop 
windows can follow through with the 
PICTURE POST Merchandising Ser- 
vice. This tested Service links up at 


point of sale—backing your advertise- 


ment with the most powerful sales 
force in the country. 


F. A. Gray, Advertisement Manager; 
Hulton Press Ltd., 
43-44, Shoe Lane, London, E.C.4, 
CENtral 7400 
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Whether horses can learn to obey the coloured lights of traffic 
signals — whether, indeed, they can even distinguish one colour 
from another — may be debatable points. 

There is no indecision however when it comes to assessing the 
value of A.T.M. Electro-matie vehicle-actuated signals for the control 


of street traffic and the safeguarding of pedestrians. 


Electro-matic control delays nobody longer than is absolutely 
pecessary for safety, and the flexibility of the system renders it 
capable of adaptation to every type of road layout and every form 
of traffic. Police not required for regulating traffic are released for 
duty elsewhere. 


Make the 
| Highways 
Safer 


cuao SIGNALS 


2x 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CO LTD. 
Strowger House, Arundel St., London, W.C.2. Tel.: TEMple Bar 4506 
Grams: Strowger, Estrand, London. Strowger Works, Liverpool, 7. 


A. 10251-~A.Q.23/8§ 


Why p00 ude 0UF 


YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


of manufacturing mechanical 


power transmission equipment 











* On individual 
drives from motors 
to machines. 


FENNER V-BELT DRIVES ARE USED 


On drives from On special 
2 motorstoline- drives. 
shafts. 





You can increase production and reduce costs by fitting 
Fenner industrial V-Belt Drives to your machinery. You 
can improve the appearance of mass-produced driven 
machines such as compressors on refrigerators and the 
moving gear on washing machines by fitting Fenner 
Fractional Horsepower V-Belt Drives. Our drives can be 
used on moving shafts of any diameter. An enquiry to 
Fenner Headquarters or any Branch Office will bring you 
complete information. 


J. H. PENNER & GO LTD - HULL 


Branches: BELFAST - BIRMINGHAM . CARDIFF - COLNE . GLASGOW 
HULL - LONDON - MANCHESTER - NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
NOTTINGHAM-SHEFFIELD -CLECKHEATON- LIVERPOOL 
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“Glad you like this sherry 
—it's South African 


It’s extremely good. I got some 
South African wine the other 
OES 


I know. A good wine, but not 
of this quality. 


Precisely, but why the dif- 
ference ? 


Weill, this is a truly representa- 
tive South African wine. You 
see, though the Cape has been 
for centuries one of the world’s 
finest wine countries, it couldn't 
compete in Britain with European 
countries until Empire wines got 
a duty preference twenty years 
ago. That bucked up the South 
African industry. 


But why haven't we tasted such 
wines before ? 


So far. All are good, but not all 
are fine. The improvement is 
naturally progressive. 


Were South African wines well. 
known here before the prefer- 
ence twenty years ago ? 


Now you're delving into history. 
They used to be very popular. 
But in 1860 Mr. Gladstone 
removed the Colonial Preference 
and sent the South African wine 
industry into the wilderness. 


Is that likely to happen again ? 


I hope not. Imperial Preference 
has encouraged the South African 
wine growers to tremendous 
efforts. The British Government 
is not likely to lead such an 











important Empire Industry up 


the garden again. It wouldn't 
make sense. 


So we can look forward to 
several kinds of really fine wines 
from South Africa ? 


| Because really fine wines are 
achieved by selectivity, experi- 
ment and slow maturing. South 
Africa has done as much in 
| twenty years with some wines as 


the Continent has in generations. 3 
You certainly can, 


Only certain wines, then ? and very soon, too.”” 


| 
| 
| SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS 
| ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 
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At last—the development of Telephony that 
‘your business—that every business—has been 


| waiting for! You can speak privately to indi- 
viduals on your Staff. You can speak audibly 
ito a whole room ; and anyone in the room can 
|reply to you, without moving from his place. . 
Advantages of every known type of System com- 
bined in ONE system—all on ONE instrument. 


A time saver, a money-saver, an aid to the smooth 
running of the business. 


For every firm with 2 rooms or more. 
Complete systems on rental from a few 
shillings a week. 
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7 ‘ OUPON 3 
c 4 
¢ Ask _ 
our Secretary 3 
7 © a this out; at- 
7 tach to your business 
7 \etterhead ; and post 
Telesound House,!01 Tot 





Write for details to :-—~ 


MODERN TELEPHONES Z tenham Court Road, London, 4 
Gt. Britain), Ltd., rel CT), 7 ; 
i anneey ee 4 

Road, London, W.1. ” S 1GNAIUTE een 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Political Paradoxes 


(From Our American Staff) 


ARADOXES, both political and economic, are today 
P the outstanding characteristics of the confused American 
scene. Passionate partisans of peace attack the Secretary of 
State because he is too mild with the Russians, and because 
he is not mild enough. President Truman begins to look 
like a statesman not because of what he does but because 
of what the Republicans say about it. The advocates of 
high agricultural prices, faced with the shame of rotting 
grain and potatoes dyed blue to keep them off the market, 
are now trying to lower the level of price supports for farm 
products. A Senator who set out to prove that the State 
Department is riddled with Communists directed his first 
fire at two persons who had distinguished themselves in the 
United Nations as defenders of the American position aga‘nst 
Communist attack. The oldest railroad in the west is 
distributing to passengers a wistful little booklet entitled: 
“Why don’t trains fly ?” 


Nor are such paradoxes confined to the American scene. 
In Britain, the continued emphasis of the Socialists on high 
consumption for all is apparently making everyone go hungry : 
at least this is what Americans deduce from the record set 
by a British productivity team composed of fourteen men 
and two women, all makers of paper boxes, who gained a 
net total of 220 pounds—an average of 13g each—in six 
weeks of eating American food while touring American 
factories. And in Spain, Colonel Robert McCormick, who 
publishes Chicago’s largest newspaper, arrived to visit 
General Franco with the flag of the Spanish Republic painted 
on his airplane. 


These paradoxes cannot be dismissed as accidents or 
coincidences, if only because there are too many of them. 
Like the continual animosity of the American business man 
towards a regime which has given him the chance to make 
the highest profits in his history—or at least has not pre- 
vented him from so doing—or the present trend in employ- 
ment figures which shows the national policy of full 
employment and high wages leading toward unemployment 
and no wages, they must be regarded as surface phenomena 
which mark the movement of changing currents deep in the 
national life. 

* 


What these currents are and where they may be leading 
is more disputable. In Washington, where the principal 
business is “ the getting, holding and destroying of political 
power,” the surface phenomena are so absorbing and, as in 
the recurrent spy hunts, so productive of drama that it is 
hard to plumb the slower movements underneath. But 
there are reasons to think that the present American confusion, 
while offering opportunities from which Communists may 
benefit, is not merely, as European visitors often think, the 
kind which Soviet sympathisers sow for their own advantage. 
On the contrary, it seems to develop out of the changes 
during the last three decades in the relationship between 
the United States and the rest of the world. 


The first obvious source of these disturbances lies in the 
political situation. The Democratic Party has been in power 
eighteen years and, from the point of view of the Republicans 
(who do not forget that they won almost twenty-two million 
popular votes in 1948 to the Democrats’ twenty-four million), 
this is at least fourteen years too long. The conditions under 
which the Democrats took, and kept, that power make the 
time seem even longer to the Republicans. Recovery from 
a major depression, the fighting of a major war, the search 
for a peace which is not yet a peace, are experiences of such 
intensity that they double the usual sense of living. For the 
same reason, Americans have been forced into a superficial 
unity for twice as long as they could be expected to endure 
it happily—which explains the strain and acrimony within 
parties, apparent even in that “gentleman’s club,” the 
United States Senate. 


The natural irritability of the Republicans at repeated 
failures to gain power is heightened by the obsessive per- 
sistence of their animosity toward President Roosevelt, and 
all the people and ideas that served him. Perhaps for the 
very reason that he eluded so successfully their attempts to 
defeat him—first by the circumstance of the war which kept 
him in office, and second by the act of dying shortly after 
he had been re-elected for the fourth time—this animos-ty 
has become more bitter with the years. Much of the violence 
of feeling behind the present attempt to force Mr Acheson 
out of office, regardless of the cost to the country, arises 
out of his identification with Mr Roosevelt in this feud 
against the dead. 


At the same time the complex of planned controls which 
the New Deal instituted, and on which Mr Truman and his 
Fair Deal lean so heavily, also shows and creates its share of 
strain. Believed in the beginning to be highly flexible, able 
to be put on quickly in an emergency and taken off when the 
emergency was over, these controls have taken on a political 
sanctity which, regardless of their economic effect, makes 
their removal dangerous to those who profit by their 
existence. Like the people who assail the Secretary of 
Defence for his economies in closing empty military 
hospitals which, when full, gave them business, the pro- 
ponents of controls find them useful and will not be deprived 
of them. Yet the fact remains that the country has, during 
war and inflation, been governed within a framework invented 
to get it out of depression and deflation. It is not surprising 
if, in the minds of some people, the life jackets seem to have 
turned into strait jackets. 


‘**AMERICAN SURVEY” is drawn from. three 
sources. Articles described as ‘‘ From Our American 
Staff ’’ are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 


with some such attribution as ‘‘ From an Industrial 
Correspondent’’ or ‘‘ From a Correspondent in Ohio’’ 
are from outside contributors. Everything printed 
without attribution is prepared in London. 
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All these political factors are intensified at appropriat:on 
time, especially when a President is weak and a Congress 


turbulent and divided ; in addition there are economic factors . 


which are no less strainéd. The country believes itself to be 
still enjoying its longest period of uninterrupted prosper-ty, 
but since the war that enjoyment has been made difficult by 
repeated warnings of the dire calamities which lie ahead. 
In 1945 it was crash and chaos just around the corner. In 
1950 it is war with Russia, and extinction by means of atomic 
warfare. By contrast with such a fate the slow slipping of 
price, production and employment levels goes almost 
unnoticed. The state of perpetual unease in which many 
people live makes planning of any kind—personal, national 
or international—an unwarranted luxury. 


* 


Meanwhile, the nation is trying in the midst of this 
stress to find its place in the postwar world. Of all its 
obligations, to itself and to others, this is perhaps the most 
difficult for it to meet. The struggle between those citizens 
who long to return to a fictitious “ normalcy” and those who 
fear such an illusion goes very deep. Only the most light- 
hearted optimist could believe that it would be resolved if 
the Republicans came to power. Even so small a question 
as the stabilising of what Lord Keynes in 1946 described 
as “ America’s capacity to accept goods and serv:ces from the 
rest of the world on a scale adequate to secure a reasonable 
equilibrium in her overall balance of payments ” is unsettled. 
Lord Keynes put the basic problem in challenging terms: 

The United States is becoming a high-living, high-cost 
country past any previous experience. Unless their internal, 
as well as their external, economic life is to become paralysed 
by the Midas touch, they will discover ways of life which, 
compared with the ways of the less fortunate regions of the 
world must tend towards, and not away from, external 
equilibrium. 

Thus far, the Marshall Plan and Point Four are the only 
attempts to do this that have been made. It is not yet 
certain how long the country will think it can afford them, 
or what would happen if it abandoned them. 


Electricity— Public or 
Private? 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO] 


Nort long ago President Truman announced, in a press con- 
ference, that one of the Administration’s objectives was a 
great national network of river projects to control floods, 
provide water for irrigation and stimulate economic develop- 
ment through an inexhaustible supply of cheap public elec- 


_tricity. This is a vision similar to that entertained by Mr 


Roosevelt, after the New Deal had pioneered the way with 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, but it was turned down by 
Congress in 1937. The private electricity companies, led by 
Wendell Willkie, lost their battle against TVA, but were 
able to block further government experiments. Today, 
thanks to the postwar shortage of electric power, the private 
companies, which are also expanding their facilities, have, 
for the most part, abandoned their objection to the pro- 
duction of cheap electricity from government multi-purpose 
projects on such great rivers as the Missouri. Congress has 
even authorised a steam plant for the TVA, thus relieving 
it of complete dependence upon water flow. The controversy 
now is over the question whether it shall be the private 
companies, or public bodies, that shall distribute the power. 
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It is Mr Truman’s view that private transmission should 
prevail only if it is as cheap as public transmission. 

At present, only 20 per cent of the electricity in the 
United States is generated by public bodies, and only half 
of this is from federal projects, though there are wide 
regional variations: New England enjoys no federal power, 
while in the North-west the big government dams supply 
half of the region’s supplies. But the government’s share 
is likely to rise rapidly. In the Missouri River Basin alone. 
the federal government contemplates spending over $0 
billion in a development programme that includes more 
than 100 dams. The generators on these dams, when com- 
pleted, will produce about 2,600,000 kilowatts, most of 
it from the big dams on the main stem of the river—two 
in Montana, one in North Dakota, and four in South Dakota. 
Two of the latter are on the stretch of river that forms 
the boundary between South Dakota and Nebraska. 


There will be keen competition for this electricity ; power 
in this region is comparatively scanty and costly. Applica- 
tions already on file request more than twice the amount 
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THE MISSOURI! BASIN 


of electricity that will be available by 1954. This competi- 
tion may force States now served mainly by private distri- 
butors to create public authorities for the purpose. For 
whether the dams are built by the US Army Engineers, or 
by the Bureau of Reclamation, the electricity generated will 
be marketed by the Bureau ; and under the law, in selling 
the power Reclamation officials must give preference to 
publicly-owned agencies and co-operatives. Private dis- 
tributors must be content with their leavings. 


Along the Missouri, this is not an academic question. 
Nebraska is the first State in the country to be wholly 
served by public power, while in North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Montana, where most of the new electricity is 
to be generated, distribution is mainly in private hands. If 
the law is not altered, and these States do not authorise 
public distribution systems, Nebraska will have a prior 
claim on the enlarged supplies of electricity, particularly 
from neighbouring South Dakota. Private companies in 
South Dakota will not be able to obtain power from the 
big dams in the heart of their own State until] Nebraska’s 
claims are fully satisfied. 


In an effort to restore harmony among the States of the 
Basin, federal authorities ruled that electricity might not be 
transmitted more than 150 miles from a dam, nor out of 
its home State, until all home requirements were satisfied. 
But this provision did not allay South Dakota’s fears ; the 
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State Legislature, which a year before, by one vote, refused 
to pass a Public Power Bill, this winter adopted a modified 
version of it. This Act permits the formation of public 
power authorities, known as public power districts. The 
private electricity companies succeeded in securing a pro- 
vision that these might only be formed with the approval 
of the majority of the people in the district. 


But once organised, these districts can proceed to take 
over private facilities, though they may not. sell electricity 
more than 12 miles outside their own borders. While a 
much milder measure than the original Bill to create a 
State authority, this is a victory for public ownership. Now 
that South Dakota has acted to strengthen its claim on the 
electricity from the big new federal dams under construction, 
the question arises, will its neighbouring States begin to 
waver ? Will Nebraska, as the first public power State, 
prove the nucleus of a public power region covering one- 


fifth of the nation ? 
* 


In the Pacific North-west, public ownership of both the 
production and distribution of electricity has gone much 
further than it has in the Missouri Basin. Not only does 
about half the region’s electricity supply come from the 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee dams, built by the New Deal 
to harness the Columbia River, but there is also a long 
tradition of public ownership in the North-west ; Tacoma 
and Seattle in Washington have owned their own electricity 
systems for half a century. In 1931 laws were passed in 
Washington and Oregon authorising the formation of public 
utility districts (the so-called PUD’s) empowered to buy 
and transmit power directly from the big federal dams on 
the Columbia. Their growth has been checked, until now, 
by the refusal of the region’s private electricity companies— 
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still largely under the control of eastern holding companies— 
to sell out to them, though private managers complain it is 
hard to compete against tax-free public facilities, and one 
company, at least, believes the struggle to be hopeless. 


In recent months, however, one of the holding companies, 
required to divest itself of certain subsidiaries, agreed to a 
provision in the sale contract permitting the disposal of the 
facilities of one subsidiary to public bodies, though private 
utility executives made strenuous efforts to prevent this. So 
more of the North-west’s remaining private facilities may 
be lost to public power. It may be a race between the 
people of the Missouri and Columbia Basins as to which 
is first served wholly by public electricity. 


In the South-western States of Texas, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas, the distrivution of electricity from the public dams 
is carried out by the region’s private companies, which are 
paid, in power, for transmitting it over their lines to various 
public consumers, such as farmers’ rural electrification 
associations. So far, they have successfully resisted the 
attempts of the South-western Power Administration to set 
up a public grid. Last spring Congress, which had hitherto 
long refused to authorise government transmission lines that 
would compete with private facilities, granted funds to the 
SPA for this purpose, but with the stipulation that the 
authorisation should first be used as a bargaining weapon 
to obtain better terms from the companies. Reports from 


the South-west suggest that an agreement is in sight, and 
some spokesmen for the private interests—though not the 
government officials concerned—have hailed this type of 
arrangement—the private transmission of further electricity 
—as a promising solution of the whole dispute between 
public and private power. 





An American Banking 
Connection in London 


Many companies engaged in international 
business find it to their advantage to have 
a connection with Central Hanover, an 
old established New York bank. Our 
offices in London and New York are stra- 
tegically situated in the two leading world 
trade centres. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
(Incorporated with Limited Liability in U. S. A.) 
LONDON ... 7 Princes Street, E.C. 2 
NEW YORK ... 70 Broadway 
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American Notes 


Communist Associations 


Senator McCarthy has entangled himself so thoroughly 
in the net which he spread for Mr Acheson that the 
Republicans have little hope of proving that the Secretary 
of State has neglected American interests by tolerating 
Communists in his Department. The charge has, therefore, 
been changed, and the Secretary is now being accused of 
unfitness for office and of interfering with justice, because 
he has recommended the deportation, rather than the 
imprisonment, of Mr Gubitchev, the Russian engincer 
on the staff of the United Nations who has been 
found guilty of conspiracy and attempted espionage. The 
State Department does not accept the Soviet view that 
Mr Gubitchev is entitled to diplomatic immunity, but it is 
prepared to make this concession to it for the sake of 
Americans working in eastern Europe who might be penalised 
if Mr Gubitchev were made to serve his fifteen-year sentence. 


The statute of limitations and other legal loopholes saved 
Mr Alger Hiss from being tried on charges similar to those 
on which Mr Gubitchev and his associate, Miss Judith 
Coplon, of the Department of Justice, were convicted. The 
House has now passed a law closing these loopholes and the 
Senate Judiciary Committee has also dealt with them in 
its Bill for the control of Communism, which will make 
it a crime for any federal employee to transmit 
secret information to a foreign agent or to a member 
of a Communist organisation. This is the main change in 
a Bill otherwise very similar to the Mundt-Nixon Bill on 
which the last Congress failed to complete action. Heavy 
penalties are provided for conspiring to set up a Communist 
dictatorship in the United States, and Communist and 
Communist-front organisations would be required to register 
themselves, their members and their members’ aliases. Critics 
of the Bill believe that it is so vague that thousands of 
innocent citizens would find themselves liable to persecu- 
tion, if not prosecution, Under it “ joiners ” of organisations 
that later turned out to be dominated by Communists would 
be tarred with the brush of “ guilt by association” that Mr 
McCarthy has been waving with such abandon as to make 
it seem ridiculous. 


But the brush is still able to stain the reputations of the 
scientists and students who will be spattered by it if the 
House of Representatives has its way. It has approved an 
amendment to the Bill establishing a National Science 
Foundation preventing anyone who has ever belonged to an 
organisation which has at any time been declared subversive 
from being employed, or awarded a scholarship, by the 
Foundation. Since it is intended to foster “ pure” rather 
than military research and since the Bill already contains 
adequate security provisions, this amendment, more stringent 
even than the loyalty regulations governing the Atomic 
Energy Commission, seems to go too far. Another amend- 
ment, requiring the Federal Bureau of Investigation also to 
clear any foreigner associated with the Foundation, was the 
direct and inevitable outcome of the Fuchs case. The case’s 
most immediate result, however, was the postponement of 
a new atomic agreement between Britain, Canada and the 
United States until security arrangements have been reviewed 
and until the shock of Dr Fuchs’s treachery is less fresh in 
Congressional minds. 


* * * 


Hoffman’s Carrot, Connally’s Stick 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee is expected 
this week to approve Mr Hoffman’s request for $2.9 billion 
for the third year of Marshall aid, without, however, 
prejudicing the right of any Senator to vote later for a lower 
appropriation. How much the economisers hope to reduce 
the budget deficit by cutting funds for European co-operation 
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may be known sooner than usual this year, for all appropria- 
tions are being dealt with in a single omnibus Bill which. 
it is believed, on rather slender evidence, may be easier to 
prune—and harder for the President to hold up—than a 
series of money Bills. 


The Foreign Relations Committee has already approved 
the allocation of $600 million of ECA’s requested $2.9 billion 
to a European Payments Union to encourage the liberalisa- 
tion of trade and payments policies. Mr Hoffman has made 
it clear that whatever Britain’s special difficulties—and these 
are not overlooked—Britain will have to join it or forgo the 
$150 million to be impounded out of a tentative aid alloca- 
tion of $687 million. Mr Hoffman is a believer in the carrot. 
but some of his Congressional questioners have shown a 
preference for the stick. A number believe all Marshall aid 
should be contingent upon Europe’s economic integration ; 
but Senator Connally, the shepherd of all foreign aid legis- 
lation, as well as the spokesman for Texan oil interests, has 
thought better of his proposal that Britain should get no more 
Marshall dollars until it abandons discrimination against 
American enterprise. To placate the oil companies, ECA 
has announced a suspension of further financing of British 
oil refineries, until the “ hoped-for successful” outcome of 
the present negotiations; Mr Blaisdell, of the Commerce 
Department, testified that in these talks the United States 
was insisting that British companies with dollar costs share 
the reductions in dollar-oil purchases. These reductions are 
widely suspected of being designed not only to save dollars, 
but to obtain commercial advantages at American expense. 


* 


Senator Lodge, on the other hand, whose Massachusetts 
constituents are feeling the pinch of foreign competition, 
argues that if Britain bought only sterling oil, its dollar gap 
would be halved, thus relieving much of the pressure to 
expand exports to the United States. This left Senator 
Connally gasping, and prompted Mr Hoffman to point out 
that British oil production is insufficient to meet British 
needs and sales abroad. Mr Hoffman, evangelist though he 
is for increasing imports from Europe, does not believe that 
the sacrifices this will exact from American producers should 
be exaggerated. He puts the most optimistic estimate of 
European competitive exports into the American market by 
1953 at under $1.3 billion—less than 1 per cent of the total 
American production of goods of $140 billion and urges that 
it is unflattering to American enterprise to suggest that this 
minor element of competition could not be easily absorbed. 
In his view, aid to Americans displaced by foreign competi- 
tion should take the form of extended unemployment 


insurance and employee retraining, rather than subsidies to 
firms. 


x * x 


Surpluses in the Saddle 


Not even the spectacle of mountains of potatoes, bought 
by the Government at high prices, being sold back to farmers 
for fertiliser at less than the cost of the sacks containing them, 
has emboldened the Senate to tackle the problem of surpluses 
in an election year. The potato has become the symbol of 
the wastefulness of the present system of farm price supports, 
yet Senator Lucas’s move to deprive this year’s potato crop 
of Government support, unless marketing quotas are adopted, 
has been subjected to bipartisan defeat. Effective production 
curbs will not go into effect until next year—after the election. 


The mounting cost of the farm programme has been 
brought home to Congress in the request for another $2 
bilion in borrowing authority for the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to support farm prices ; this has been approved 
by the agriculture committees in both houses. Yet at the 
same time the Senate voted to soften the impact of acreage 
restrictions imposed on cotton, wheat, and peanut growers [0 
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avoid further surpluses. The House has already approved 
an extension of cotton acreage. The CCC at present has 
close on $4 billion invested in commodities, of which approxi- 
mately one quarter is in wheat, and another quarter in cotton. 
Mr Brannan, the Secretary of Agriculture, estimates that by 
the end of next year the CCC, if Congress agrees to increase 


its resources to $6.7 billion, may have $6.3 billion of this 
tied up in surpluses. 


Congress has so far refused to bring to a vote the rival 
scheme of Mr Brannan. But it seems unable or unwilling 
to halt the piling up of surpluses that, in time, and unless 
pests or bad harvests come to the rescue, seem almost certain 
to overload the present plan and open the way to alternative 
experiments. The present law provides for a gradual reduc- 
tion in support prices in coming years, but an effort to 
advance the date of these reductions, and thus discourage 
overplanting, has also been defeated in the Senate. 

* 


The Brannan plan, as originally proposed, did not suggest 
major changes in the method of supporting the prices of 
storable commodities. Its novel and best known feature was 
the suggestion that perishable commodities, which account 
for 75 per cent of farmers’ incomes, should be sold for what 
they could fetch, while the government sustained the farmer’s 
income by direct payments. Most of the farm organisations 
opposed the Brannan plan root and branch, as a scheme to 
regiment the farmer which would also prove wildly extrava- 
gant. There are signs, however, that the individual farmer 
is turning a more receptive ear ; farm income has dropped 
by nearly 25 per cent in the last two years and is likely to 
go on dropping this year, while public irritation with the 
CCC’s growing hoards mounts. The Administration has 
always felt that the Brannan scheme’s combination of income 
supports for farmers with low prices for consumers would 


prove a popular programme once the farmer came to under- 
stand it. 


The original appeal of the Brannan plan was to producers 
of perishable products—meat, butter, eggs, potatoes, and so 
on—which deteriorate if stored for long under the present 
scheme. Mr Brannan has now hinted that though the plan, 
if approved by Congress, would first be applied to perish- 
ables, it could later be applied with profit to the basic storable 
commodities. To cotton growers, he holds out the hope that 
cotton might regain its lost markets, if its price were allowed 
to fall and the farmer reimbursed directly by the government. 
In wheat, there would no longer be the awkwardness of a 
two-price system, one for home consumption, one for the 
international trade. The Brannan plan would restrict sub- 
sidies to the family-sized farm, which may account for some 
of the opposition. But if it is not to be given a trial, perhaps 
on potatoes, Mr Brannan’s opponents will have to think out 
some promising alternative before long. 


x * x 


Obstacle Race for DPs 


A vote on the Bill liberalising the Displaced Persons 
Act is now within sight, since an agreement has been reached 
in the Senate to hold the final debate at the end of March, 
and to limit debate on each amendment. Reform of this 
discriminatory Act was one of Mr Truman’s campaign 
promises in 1948 and, although the House approved a Bill 
revising it nine months ago, in the Senate the main race 
has still to be run. The present Senate Bill satisfies neither 
Senator McCarran, the chief obstacle in the way of a more 
generous measure, nor the majority of the members of the 
Judiciary sub-committee, They want a truly liberal measure 
and only voted for the Bill in the Committee in order to get it 
out on to the floor of the Senate and thus remove it from 


the jurisdiction of Senator McCarran, who is Chairman of 
the Committee. 


Like the House Bill, the Senate version extends the date 
by which DPs must have been displaced, in order to qualify 
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for admission, from December, 1945, to January, 1949. But 
though it raises the total number of DPs to be admitted 
from 205,000 to 320,000 and extends the time limit for 
admission to June, 1951, this is still lower than the figure of 
339,000 approved by the House. The Senate total is even 
smaller than it appears, because the term “ DP ” is redefined 


‘to include German expellees, many of them former Nazis. 


Moreover, the Bill unblushingly retains the two provisions 
of the original measure, eliminated by the House, that give 
the present Act its discriminatory character. These are the 
requirements that 30 per cent of the entrants must be agricul- 
tural workers, and 40 per cent must come from lands de facto 
annexed. These provisions make it harder for Jews and 
Catholics to qualify, and easier for the Protestant Balts. At 
first the DP Commission disregarded these clauses, but as 
the prospect of a more generous Act receded with the long 
delays in the Senate, they have had to try to implement 
them. This has brought a sharp reduction in the number of 
DPs obtaining American visas. 


Even this degree of “liberalisation” seems dangerous to 
Senator McCarran, who favours two additional amendments, 
one to disqualify any DP who has ever joined a Communist 
organisation or subscribed to Marxist doctrines, and another 
to shut off immigration completely whenever more than 
2,000,000 American families are forced to live with their 
relations because of housing shortages, or if more than 
4,000,000 Americans are unemployed. As there are now 
about 4,500,000 unemployed, all immigration would be 
shut off if this amendment were adopted. But a bipartisan 
group of 18 Senators is offering a substitute, patterned on 
the House Bill, and there is hope that by early April the 
Senate may have voted to vindicate the American tradition 
of equal opportunity and to discharge its obligations to the 
International Refugee isati The United States has 
provided over 44 per cent of the funds of this body, but has 
taken only 10 per cent of the people who have been resettled 
under its auspices. The IRO hopes to end its work in 
March, 1951, and to hand over its responsibilities for DPs 
who are still unsettled to the German Government this 
summer. If Congress does not approve a new Bill, the 
general problem will be intensified, and the United States 
may well be asked to continue to subscribe to refugee funds. 


* * * 


Rubber Bounces Back 


Mr Truman’s offer to turn over to private enterprise 
the government’s $700 million synthetic rubber industry, 
just as it has begun to lose money, has met with a stony 
reception from the Armed Services Committee of the House 
of Representatives and scarcely a more enthusiastic one from 
the interested industries—petroleum, chemicals, and rubber. 
Synthetic rubber, the miracle of war production that saved 
the United States when the Japanese overran the Far East, 
has been sheltered since the war by the rubber shortage and 
by the Rubber Act of 1948. The Act, which requires that 
665,000 long tons capacity, about two-thirds of the total, 
be kept ready for an emergency, and that consumption of 
synthetic rubber be at least 222,000 tons a year, expires on 
June 30th. It directs the President to draw up a scheme 
for disposing of the plants—of which 17 are now in opera- 
tion—to private concerns. But it cannot guarantee that 
Congress will accept the plan—or that private buyers will 
accept the terms on which the Government is willing to sell. 


The government plants turned out 289,000 long tons of 
general purpose rubber (GR-S) last year, and §2,000 tons 
of butyl which, because of its air-retaining properties, is 
even better than natural rubber for inner tubes of tyres, 
Substantial consumption and production of both are 
necessary if technical improvements are to be encouraged 
and the industry kept ready to expand quickly in the event 
of war. Butyl presents no problem ; more than twice as much 
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was used last year as was required by law. But 
consumption of GR-S fell off sharply after the government, 
in September, reduced the amount that must be used in 
tyres, in order to enlarge the market for natural rubber, an 
important dollar earner for foreign countries. The proportion 
of GR-S to all new rubber used in transportation products 
fell from 36 per cent in the first three quarters of the year 
to 29 per cent in the fourth quarter. Prospective purchasers 
shied even more when the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion announced recently that it expected losses on synthetic 
rubber production of $2 billion in 1949-50, and $6 billion 
in 1950-51, owing to increased use of natural rubber. A 
profit of $6 million was made in 1948-49. Only the two 
butyl plants, the cream of the government’s synthetic assets, 
appeal powerfully to private buyers. ; 
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_Mr Truman has proposed that the new legislation should 
give him the power to fix and vary the minimum required 
consumption of GR-S for as long as necessary ; at first this 
would be fixed at one-quarter of the total of GR-S and 
natural rubber, but at not less than 200,000 tons a year. 
Mr Vinson, chairman of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee which conducted hearings on the Bill, cannot see that 
this is any improvement, from the defence point of view, over 
the present Act, while Congress is reluctant to give the 
President powers, for ten years, now exercised by itself. 
The rubber manufacturing industry would prefer a much 
shorter life for controls, and a reduced level of required 
consumption in order, it says, to test the staying power o! 
synthetic rubber in a freer market, but perhaps also to give 
the manufacturers more freedom to use natural rubber when 
it 1s Cheaper. The Administration insists this would involve 
an unwarranted gamble with the national security. 


One reason for the industry’s hostility to controls is 
that, if consumers are compelled by law to use GR-S, the 
government must interest itself both in prices and quality. 
Compulsion to sell GR-S might also discourage the private 
search for a better product. Another difficulty is that. 
although the government recognises that large amounts of 
capital are necessary to run the plants efficiently, it insists 
that their sale must not foster monopoly or vertical integra- 
tion in the industry. This rules out many of the most likely 
buyers and, according to the critics, would prevent efficient, 
low-cost organisation and thus postpone, rather than 
accelerate, the day when synthetic rubber can survive on its 
own merits. The likelihood, consequently, is that Congress 
may refuse to do much more than extend the present Act 
and thus compel Mr Truman to continue to operate 2 


nationalised industry. This is what the House Committee 
has recommended, 
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A SPECIAL OFFER OF 


90.000 
BANK-UNITS 


: at a maximum price of 22/6d. net per Unit 


BANK-UNITS are a freely marketable investment in a 
Trust Fund spread over the shares of 45 Dominion, 
Colonial and Home banks and discount companies. 


- The Trust Fund, 55% of which is invested overseas, 


is as under: 


Canadian $ bank shares . . . . . 30% 
Australian banks ig gees ee 
Other Dominion, Colonial 

& Overseas banks «sae 
Home banks & discount companies . 40% 
Tee eee i eS Se 


Record Dividend. 

The gross annual dividend on Bank-Units for 1949/50 
is the highest paid since the Trust was formed, and, 
as shown in the 10-year Record of Distributions 
below, the sixth consecutive annual increase. 

There should be a further increase for 1950/51 
when the Trust’s large $ holdings will have the benefit 
of devaluation for a full year. 


Gross Distribution per 100 Units. 


1940/1941 . . £3.9.11 1945/1946 . . £3.3.8 
1941/1942 . . £3.7.11 1946/1947 . . £3.11.4 
1942/1943. . £3.38 1947/1948 . . £3.15.7 
1943/1944. . £3.28 1948/1949 . £3.16.10 
1944/1945 . £3.3.0 1949/1950 . . £4.1.7 


Managers’ Investment Policy 
Since 1936, the Managers have steadily invested in 
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Dominion, Colonial and Overseas banks, particularly — 


in Canada, where great natural wealth is combined 
with sound political economy and good management. 
The success of this policy is shown in the chart 


= below which compares Bank-Units with other indexes 


> of investment. 
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The gross yield on Bank-Units, qqneerceneaty calculated on the above “‘all-in” 
cost price and allowing for the effect of devaluation for a full year, is approx. 
£3/10/5d.% subject to tax at reduced rate after allowing for D.1.7. relief. 
This yield may be increased by up to $% according to the amount of the Unit- 
holder’s statutory income for tax purposes,as explained in Bank-Unit: Report28. 


Ask any Broker or Bank for B-U Report 28 with full details. 


TRUSTEES: 
MARTINS BANK LTD. 
BANKERS : 
BARCLAYS BANK LTD. 
MANAGERS: 
BANK INSURANCE TRUST CORPORATION LTD. 
30 CORNHILL, LONDON E.C.3 
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An Annuity 


will offset reductions in income 


For a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross income 
for life from an annuity is over 10° of the purchase money. 


(For residents in some countries payments are exempt from U.K. tax.) 


Enquire for details at your age 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 


No shareholders 


No agents No commission 
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Playtime at one of N.I.B.’s seven 


t Blind switchboard operators are trained 
Sunshine Homes and Nursery Schools. 


+ 
and placed by N.I.B. 







For EVERY NEED of the blind, 
there is a service by N.I.B. 
| Some typical examples are shown 
here, but there are dozens of 
othérs, all inspired by an intimate 
knowledge of the problems that 
blindness brings. Please remem- 
ber that this great work is still 
DEPENDENT UPON VOLUNTARY 
SUPPORT. _ 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


(Registered under the National Assistance Aet, 1948) 
224 Great Portiand Street, London, W.1 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Russians and Manchuria 
(By a Correspondent) 


T the banquet given by the Soviet Government in 
A Moscow to Mao Tse-tung and other representatives of 
China, after the signing of the Soviet-Chinese Alliance 
Treaty, it was notable that the vice-chairman of the 
Manchurian regional administration was given precedence by 
mention in the Soviet official report over the Chinese Ambas- 
sador to the Soviet Union. There is unlikely to have been 
any accident in this, for the Russians attach very great 
importance to matters of protocol. The remarkable honour 
done to a man who is not even the formal head of a 
provincial authority within China may be taken as a sign that 
the Russians intend to insist in the future, despite the creation 
of an all-China central government, on dealing with 
Manchuria as a semi-independent political entity. 


The Soviet interest in Manchuria is so much greater than 
it is in China south of the Great Wall that it is natural for 
any Soviet government to consider Manchuria as a special 
area to be detached and kept as far as possible apart from it. 
On the other hand it has always been the aim of Chinese 
patriots to integrate Manchurian territory, overwhelmingly 
Chinese in population, within the structure of a unified 
Chinese state, so that, even if it retains a measure of internal 
autonomy, its relations with foreign powers may be brought 
strictly under the control of the central government. This 
was so neither in the period of Russian domination before 
the Russo-Japanese war of 1904, nor in the period after that 
war when Russia and Japan made a series of treaties recognis- 
ing each other’s spheres of influence and agreeing to maintain 
them by joint action, nor yet in the “war-lord” era of the 
twenties, when Chang Tso-lin, as virtually independent ruler 
of Manchuria, made agreements on his own authority with 
both Russia and Japan. It was the inclination of his son and 
successor Chang Hsueh-liang to submit himself to direction 
by the Kuomintang Government established in Nanking that 
caused Japan to evict him and detach Manchuria formally 
from China as the sovereign state of “ Manchukuo.” This 
Japanese creation disappeared with the collapse of its 
promoter in 1945; but the advantages which Japan had 
derived from it had not passed unobserved in Moscow, and 
Soviet policy has since been trying to bring about a real 
detachment of Manchuria under its own influence without 
the direct challenge to Chinese patriotism involved in openly 
setting up a separate state. 


A Frontier on the Amur 


The Soviet Union first obtained a special status for 
Manchuria by means of the concessions over Port Arthur, 
Dairen and the Manchurian railways agreed to by the United 
States and Britain at Yalta, ae then extorted from the 
Chinese Nationalist government by the treaty of August, 


1945. This treaty, though it restored to China less than 
full sovereignty over Manchuria, was made palatable to the 
Chinese Nationalists by the undertaking that they alone 


would be entitled to the transfer of authority in Manchuria 
by the commanders of the Soviet occupation forces. But 
Moscow was not prepared to have the Nationalists in 
Manchuria, even with the safeguards which the treaty granted, 
and a variety of tricks were employed to obstruct the entry 
of Nationalist troops and officials and to aid the local 
Chinese Communists; the Kuomintang Government also 


contributed to its own discomfiture by its carpet bagger 
methods of reoccupation of a territory which had been under 
foreign rule for fourteen years. The Nationalists were finally 
evicted by the Communist forces, but long before that a 
regional Manchurian Communist administration had been 
set up ; it was the first-of such Communist area governments 
in China to control large towns and it had become a powerful 
autonomous political unit by the time the central government 
of the Chinese People’s Republic was set up last year in 
Peking. 

The Russians have now undertaken in the new Soviet- 
Chinese Alliance Treaty to give back to China Port Arthur 
and the Manchurian railways by the end of 1952. This 
was politically necessary for Mao Tse-tung in order to avert 
the charge of subservience to a foreign power encroaching 
on Chinese territory, and in order to establish the credit of 
the Soviet Union as China’s friend, without which it would 
be difficult to defend the alliance in China, even among 
Communists. But the renunciation involves for the Russians 
the risk of losing the grip on Manchuria which the Yalta 
agreement assured. The Kremlin has to contemplate two 
adverse possibilities: the first, that the Communist regime 
in China will prove to be unstable and will be overthrown 
in some fresh civil war ; and the second, that the Communist 
leadership itself will in time develop Titoist tendencies. 
In either case a Manchuria fully under the control of a 
Chinese central government located south of the wall would 
be in danger of passing out of the Russian sphere of control 
and the Amur, with the huge salient which it makes north- 
ward into eastern Siberia, would become a real frontier. 


Arsenal and Food Reserves 


Strategically the Soviet interest in Manchuria has been 
Obvious ever since it was decided in the nineties of the last 
century to build a railway by the direct route between Chita 
and Vladivostok through Harbin. The southward drive for 
access to the Yellow Sea has been less urgent, but it counts 
among Russia’s historic quests for open-sea ports. The 
language which Stalin himself used in announcing the 
recovery of Port Arthur suggests that a real, as distinct from 
a nominal, withdrawal of Soviet power from that area 1s 
unthinkable. On economic grounds, too, Manchuria must 
be reckoned high among Russian priority interests—much 
higher than it was in Tsarist or early Soviet policy. With 
the building of a vast defence system in eastern Siberia, 
including the new bases in the extreme north-east towards 
Alaska, and the development of various supporting industries 
on the Amur and the Pacific coast, Eastern Siberia has 
become a food deficiency area. For climatic reasons it 
cannot have a flourishing agriculture and its mountainous 
terrain makes it difficult to obtain supplies in bulk from 
other parts of the Soviet Union. 


It is, therefore, highly convenient for the Russians to feed 
eastern Siberia from the food surplus of Manchuria, and 
this is now the main Soviet economic stake there—in con- 
trast to the Japanese concern with the country, which they 
valued rather as a supplier of minerals and as a mainland 
armament base. But in a normal national economy—at 
least on a basis of modern economic nationalism—China 
would use Manchurian foodstuffs to supply its own food 
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deficiency areas. The Soviet effort to integrate the Man- 
churian economy with Siberia rather than with the rest of 
China can therefore be a permanent potential cause of con- 
flict between Peking and Moscow. 


The Russians now have till the end of 1952 to see how 
things turn out in China. If by the end of that time there 
are any signs either of collapse or of anti-Russian 
insubordination in the Chinese Communist regime, a Soviet 
“* Manchukuo ” can still be set up in Manchuria instead of 
fulfilling the renunciation clauses of the recent treaty. Mean- 
while, the most can be made politically of the treaty to show 
how genuine and disinterested is Soviet friendship for 
Asiatic national movements which are not tainted by Ameri- 
can dollars, and this will undoubtedly be a propaganda 
asset of great value for the Communists in south-east Asia 
and India. Some Chinese, however, may reflect that a 
promise to restore is not the same thing as actual restoration ; 
and a few will remember that in 1992 Russia undertook to 
withdraw by specified dates forces then in occupation of 
Manchuria, but that the agreement reached was not kept. 


Fourth Republican Politics 
in 1950—lIl 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


As regards electoral reform, the chief losers from a change 
in the present system would undoubtedly be the Com- 
munists. Thus, were some of the other parties—-notably 
the MRP and Socialists—prepared to cut off their own 
noses in order to spite the Communists’ faces, a reform 
could be voted by the present parliament that would 
diminish the Communist representation from some 180 to 
perhaps 40 or 50 deputies. 

The actual system of voting (scrutin de liste proportionel) 
operates as follows. Each circonscription (normally a 
department) is allotted a certain number of deputies 
according to its population. Let us suppose that a ctrcon- 
scription has § seats and 200,000 voters: divide 200,000 
by 5; which gives a quotient of 40,000. Suppose, then, 
the following poll :— 

ACTUAL SYSTEM IN OPERATION SINCE 1946 


Votes Proportion | Eleeted Members 

; | on 

Commiuamists .........- | 80,000 ; == 2x quotient | have 2 deputies 
RPS i iidindieeeniian j 80,000 ; = 2x quotient , have 2 deputies 
MP 5 eee ss ee Ks i 40,000 } = 1x quotient | have 1 deputy 


~ 200,000. = 5X quotient Sdquite 
Suppose alternatively a more complicated distribution +f 
votes among a greater number of parties :— 


| 


| | Elected Members 
| Votes | Proportion i 
i First Round 
| | 
| ; 
Communists .......... 70,000 = ]-75 xq. | 1 
REM, . Sacntakesavci as 50,000 = 1:25xq. | 1 
BR as sce ae 40,000 = 1-00 x q. 1 
Sockallete 2 io a 30,000 = 0-75 x q. 0 
RaQeaee 2655 tis cba s i 10,000 = 0-25 x q. 0 
Second Round Third — 
i ; i Shin : Round lected 
PaO Pa Oe a Pg f) | Members 
Communists... ... . 2 35 1 3 13 0 2 
WT .chiswiouas’ 2 25 0 2 25 9 1 
MRP os ocd tae 2 20 0 2 20 0 1 
Socialists... 2.2... 1 3 0 1 »D 1 1 
Radley < f50%:5 1 10 0 1 10 0 0 


_ iene cael a i a a a allenic 


The peut illustrated in the above table is as follows: 
the round one ty each is allotted to the Com- 
munists, RPF and , since they have received the 
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quotient (40,000) plus: the other two parties, having 
received less than the quotient, are given no deputies. 
Next (column (a)) the figure 1 is added to the number of 
deputies allotted on the first round to each party, giving 
the figures shown in the column. Then (column (b)) the 
votes received by each party are divided by the figures in 
column (a). The winning party receives (column (c)) an 
additional deputy. The same process is then repeated, 
giving the award in column (f) of another deputy, the 
fifth and last of those allotted to the circonscription as a 
whole. This elegant (but to some unsatisfactory) device 
is known as the scrutin de liste proportionel a la plus forte 
moyenne. Its tendency is clearly to favour parties with a 
heavy following in the circonscription, the system permitting 
them to win seats in proportion to their votes. In the case 
of the Communists the serutin proportionel adds to their 
party’s strength on account of the normal high percentage 
of (non-Communist) abstentions. 


Coalitions Against Communists 


There are several proposals for electoral reform, of which 
two carry the greatest weight, since the systems proposed 
have, at different times, already been in operation in Franve. 
First, scrutin de liste majoritaire départemental. This 
system works as follows:—If in a département a party 
obtains an absolute majority it receives all the seats allocated 
to the département. If, however, it does not, the seats are 
distributed on the principle of proportional representation. 
Secondly, a return to the system of 1936 (the last general 
election before the war) is proposed. This system (which 
is least unlike the British one) is called scrutin uninominal 
d’arrondissement. 


Suppose an arrondissement (a district comparable to a 
British constituency) of 100,000 voters. This electorate 
has to vote for a single candidate—not, as under the pro- 
portional system, to choose a party and put its cross on a 
list composed by the party and containing as many names 
as there are seats to fill. 


Suppose the following result :— 


Communists... s ... 55,000 
eS ei i. ... 35,000 
waar. eae ie ... 10,000 

100,000 


In this event the Communist deputy, having the absolute 
majority, is elected without further ado. If, however, the 
voting goes, say, 


Communist oe ems ... 40,000 
RPF seas wit bn ... 40,000 
PARE. <x ‘ ... 20,000 


there is in the scrutin d’arrondissement a second round of 
voting after a week’s delay. But on the second round one 
of the candidates has the right to desist. In the present 
example either the RPF candidate or the MRP one would 
probably stand down in the hope of the Communist being 
defeated by a single opponent. Nowadays it is indeed this 
last system which the Communists least relish, since where 
they have no absolute majority and are nobody’s second 
preference, the other parties would tend, on a second round, 
to coalesce against them. (Conversely, since the scrutin 
d’arrondissement is primarily a vote for an individual, it 
favours the local personality, perhaps of a relatively unimpor- 
tant party, to pull off a coup against the giants.) Further- 
more, the Communists equally dislike the scrutin d’arron- 
dissement in areas where they have an absolute majority, 
since they can at best win there only one seat instead of 
many. Nor is this all. For the whole principle of the indi- 
vidual “ popular” member tells against Communist party 
discipline, which favours control of the member not by his 
constituency but by the party militants in the great centres. 


Since France has not evolved a modern parliamentary 
system, it is continually faced with the choice of authori- 
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tarianism or government by coalition. The raison d’étre 
of the now crumbling Third Force was that it provided a 
second best for a maximum number of citizens. For the 
Right it was not as bad as the Left and vice versa. Now 
that national problems are becoming overwhelming and 
that it seems as if only a majority party of the right-centre 
stands a chance of holding power, it is interesting to hear 
the voices of Frenchmen raised in alarm at the impending 
unity which events may inexorably dictate. M. Claude 
Bourdet has written in Combat of the possibility of govern- 
ment by a majority party: “This is possible only in a truly 
democratic climate. In France the temperament of our 
fellow-countrymen, always divided in their opinions, but 
easily tyrannical when they are in power, would force us 
to adopt a regime of coalitions, even if there were no Com- 
munist Party and no RPF. ...” M. Bourdet therefore pleads 
for an electoral scheme that would not disfavour the small 
parties. The more of them, the merrier. “A Parliament 
divided into smaller groups, thanks to a fairer proportional 
‘representation, would represent more exactly than the 
present Assembly the nuances of a country where intelli- 
gence is lively and opinions manifold.” There is doubtless 
much to be said for a true and more varied representation 
of opinion and safeguards against tyranny. If France could 
live an eighteenth century existence—a conglomeration >f 
beautiful provinces with Paris its cultural capital—nothing 
would be more stimulating than an Assembly of highly- 
coloured, razor-brained personalities. But what has this 
picture to do with the real world of 1950 ? 


Sovietisation of the Baltic 
Peoples 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


It is now thirty-one years since Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
proclaimed ther independence. Despite their small size 
these states attained in their twenty years of existence a 
remarkable measure of stable government, civic freedom and 
material prosperity, and they compared favourably with the 
other states which owed their creation to the settlement 
following the First World War. Now, however, after 
enduring two ogcupations and much fighting in the period 
1939-1944, they have been firmly walled into the Soviet 
Union. All the changes which are as yet only beginning to 
be made in the satellites—besides some special local policies 
—have been fully developed in the Baltic, and the resulting 
picture deserves the attention of all countries which follow 
the Soviet model. 


By far the most significant development has been the steady 
removal of the local populations and their replacement by 
people from other parts of the Soviet Union. Russian names 
are disproportionately numerous in the Communist hierarchy 
and the governments (this, incidentally, is true of all the 
Sov.et republics, particularly the Central Asian ones) ; 
collective farms and their “ presidents ” often have Russian 
names ; in the press and on the radio the Russian language 
occupies a place out of all proportion to the prewar Russian 
population of the area (6 per cent) ; a group of Volga fisher- 
men has removed to the Baltic coast; the population of 
Tallinn is to be half a million (before the war it had 150,000 
inhabitants and all Estonia had 1,100,000) ; over 80,000 
Lithuanians have “voluntarily” removed to the Soviet 
Union ; and “ thousands ” of Soviet specialists have arrived 
in Riga. All these indications are gleaned from Soviet 
sources ; they are supported by ample direct evidence from 
refugees and returned Germans which attests that hundreds 
of thousands of Balts have been sent to the interior of the 
Soviet Union (especially to the Komi republic and to eastern 
Siberia). Besides these Soviet transfers, there were large- 
scale Nazi deportations and wartime casualties ; there was a 
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mass flight before the returning Soviet armies. The Inter- 
national Refugee Organisation counted 200,000 Baltic DPs 
in the western occupation zones in 1946 ; 30,000 Balts are 
still in Sweden ; and many of those fleeing must have been 
stranded in Poland and eastern Germany. Clearly all these 
losses together have considerably reduced the 6,000,000 
inhabitants of 1934. 


Population transfers are not without precedent in Soviet 
history: the Volga Germans were sent to Siberia during the 
war, and thousands of non-Soviet nationals were deported 
from Caucasus to Kazakhistan last summer. If one considers 
how nearly Leningrad was lost in 1920 and in 1942 the policy 
has a certain logic from the Soviet viewpoint. Having 
taken the trouble to secure the Gulf of Finland by acquiring 
the Baltic states and the Finnish bases, why leave in a vital 
area a population which gave ample proof in the last war of 
its hostility to Russian domination ? 


“ Bourgeois Nationalism ” Persists 


The educated classes and all that they stood for have been 
relentlessly crushed by the new regime, and the old civilisa- 
tion has been replaced by the unvarying and lifeless cant 
which now passes for culture from the Oder to the Pacific. 
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Marxism (revised version) is the basic study of all university 
faculties ; professors and students spend their time exhorting 
one another, exposing each other and passing resolutions 
against admiration of the west ; Baltic history between the 
wars has become a tale of Anglo-American exploitation, 
impoverishment and fascism; and literature has become 
Staliniana (and, at that, mostly translated from the Russian). 
Particularly noteworthy has been the assault on the Catholic 
Church in Lithuania. Of fourteen Lithuanian bishops in 
1939 only one is now left, and the numbers of priests have 
also been greatly reduced, as was evident from a Tass 
statement of December, 1946. The survival of the Baltic 
languages is threatened by an increasing use of Russian for 
teaching. The administrative divisions of all three countries 
have been altered, and in Estonia many local Communists, 
who welcomed the return of Soviet power in 1944, have now 
been disgraced and replaced by Soviet Communists. 


It must not be thought that all these oppressions have 
been meekly accepted. In the forests guerrilla resistance 
against the Soviet occupiers in 1944 and continues 
even now, despite energetic Soviet measures. Nor has the 
Soviet outlook been learnt overnight, and the Soviet press 
constantly finds occasion to in of the “ low ideological 


level,” the “ bourgeois nationalism” and the “ objectivism ” 
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of the Baltic intelligentsia. In the present “Lithuanian 
Republic ” there are 26,000 Party members, including local 
Soviet administrators and members of the armed forces. The 
prewar population of the same area was 3,000,000. 


War Against the Kulaks 


In the economic field the main change in these predomin- 
antly agricultural countries has been the introduction of 
collective farming. It is noteworthy that the Sovietisers held 
their hand till 1948 and disclaimed any intention of imposing 
collectivisation. However, this was the immediate postwar 
period when the Soviet Union was less confidently assertive, 
and when popular fronts, allied control commissions and a 
free Czechoslovakia were tolerated in eastern Europe. But 
the delay was used to pave the way for collectivisation by a 
number of econom:c measures, such as. the splitting up of 
the land into tiny farms, often too sthall to be worked inde- 
pendently. Finally, before the spring sowing of 1948, a 
collectivisation campaign was launched, and was accompanied 
by a wave of deportations. The same occurred in 1949. 
The deportations removed any family classed as “ kulak” ; 
for Soviet agricultural policy does not aim at assimilating the 
“kulaks ” (who are, indeed, to be prevented from “ pene- 
trating ” the kolkhozes), but to “liquidate them as a class.” 
As a result of this ruthless campaign collectivisation was 
completed to the following extent by last November: 


BOE Ai IR Ra. 70 per cent 
RN iss ov ous arse sacncces 86 per cent 
BOI oo reli varices crepsnacecs §0 per cent 


(It may be noted for comparison that in the western Ukraine, 
another new Soviet territory, agriculture is now 60 per cent 
collectivised). It will be seen that Lithuania, where resistance 
was particularly tough, is “ progressing” slowly; but the 
latest reports tell of new collective farms being formed there ; 
and it is to be expected that this year, or, at the latest, 
next, will see collectivisation completed in all areas. 


Soviet statements insist that the collectivisation is 
“voluntary,” but such allegations accord ill with the cam- 
paigns and pledges to complete it. Many indications of the 
true state of affairs have appeared in the Baltic press and on 
the Baltic radio. Such are the tales of “ kulak” hostility to 
collectivisation, the innumerable infractions of the Kolkhoz 
statute and the downright threats against those who resist. 
There is no doubt that what has really gone on is a repetition 
on a smaller scale of the bloody struggles which accompanied 
collectivisation in Russia, with the difference that the Baltic 
peasants faced overwhelming odds, and were the more 
relentlessly and speedily crushed. 


Industrial policy has been aimed at especially developing 
the industries important to “ All-Union” economy. Thus 
the shale deposits at Kokhtla-Yarve in Estonia have been 
developed and now supply gas to Leningrad ; and Riga makes 
electric trains and telephone equipment for Moscow. Light 
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industries, food production and housing are secondary con- 
siderations and the living standard in the Baltic has been 
falling to the Soviet level. 


From a strategic point of view the acquisition of the Baltic 
States is extremely valuable to the Soviet Union in two ways. 
It neatly rounds off the western frontier ; it includes within 
the Soviet defences territory which is close to the big towns 
of European Russia and which, in the hands of independent 
or even satellite governments, would have been a constant 
anxiety ; secondly, it solidly establishes Soviet naval power 
on the Baltic and provides a series of secondary bases as 
subsidiaries to Kronstadt. There is abundant evidence from 
refugees and returned Germans of the general militarisation 
of the area, and of the eviction of inhabitants from coastal 
regions. There is now a naval training centre at Riga, and 
a destroyer and seaplane base is under construction in the 
northern Estonian islands. The three-mile limit off the 
Soviet Baltic coast appears to have been arbitrarily extended 
to a twelve-mile limit, and on several occasions vessels 
transgressing this unpublished rule have been detained. 


Ecosoc’s Tenth Session 


[BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


THE tenth session of the Economic and Social Council has 
lately finished at Lake Success. That it took place with 
exemplary speed, and a saving in cost which corresponds to 
its saving in time, does not mean that it won public recogni- 
tion for these virtues. Its meetings were unspectacular. Its 
agenda, though 41 items long, called for no decisions of prime 
importance. Its eleventh session, due in Geneva in the 
summer, is likely to deal with weightier matters. Nevertheless 
its members were diligent and have to their credit some paper 
work of real value. Of the forty-one topics they handled, 
perhaps ten were procedural, and fifteen could be shifted to 
other shoulders ; but the remainder were squarely faced. 


The major emphasis was on economic as contrasted with 
social matters. The Council had before it not only the 
experts’ report on National and International Measures for 
Full Employment (discussed in The Economist of January 
28th) but also the complex arrangements for technical assis- 


tance to underdeveloped countries and the problem of 
financing them. 


The report on full employment represented the flowering 
of at least two decades of national concern and effort. Anyone 
who noted the conferences on postwar planning which were 
held in many countries while their governments were actively 
engaged in war observed the surprising frequency with which 
full employment was declared officially to be a primary 
postwar goal. Nations wanted it with passion ; they became 
convinced that they could not get it by their own efforts 
alone ; they instructed their delegates to seek the help of an 
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appropriate international body in discovering what inter- 
national action might bring the attainment of the goal within 
reach. The matter came by natural selection to Ecosoc, 
which enlisted experts of the first rank for its consideration. 
Their report, handed to the Council at this session, had with 
it the comments of the Economic and Employment Commis- 
sion. After earnest debate the Council approved the report 
and recommended that it be sent to the various governments 
for their study. 


In a word, the process of national inquiry, international 
study, and the return of the best available advice to the 
nations seeking guidance had come full circle. The next move 
is up to the national governments. 


Pool of World Knowledge 


Another piece of work of the same nature was done when 
the Council handled the volumes of technical papers on 
primary resources presented to the delegates as the report of 
the United Nations Scientific Conference on Conservation 
and Utilisation of Resources held last summer. This also 
was a measure of achievement. Here also a complex of 
problems which preoccupied the world had been brought into 
focus. The results of this expert conference were 
unanimously approved by the Council and are to be for- 
warded to the various governments, which thus have before 
them the cream of the world’s knowledge on such problems 
as the management of forests, fisheries and mineral reserves. 


These activities represent the information-gathering efforts 
of an international agency on a high level. Traffic in 
problems is clearly an important function of an organisation 
of Ecosoc size and nature. But it must never become 
its whole job. There is some danger of this when so many 
of the problems that it handles are also the concern of the 
Specialised Agencies which—in the distant capitals in which 
they have been planted—are sometimes inclined to behave 
as if Ecosoc should do all! the talking and leave the practical 
execution to them and their technicians. Painstaking—often 
exasperating—effort is called for if all poaching is to be 
avoided. But Ecosoc will never work to the best of its 
ability if its members rest content to be gatherers of informa- 
tion and a good inter-organisation shunting yard. Its 
chartered task of promoting “higher standards of living, 
full employment and conditions of economic and social 
progress and development” will require other inventions 
for the public good. 


Technical Assistance 


That its members know this was evident throughout the 
debates on technical assistance to underdeveloped areas. 
These were based on material drawn from many sources. 
The secretariat had prepared a third report on activities 
under way (including 68 fellowships awarded and now in 
operation), and a survey of the policies affecting private 
foreign investment. The delegates also had before them a 
report on Major Economic Changes in 1949 (to which the 
United States took exception) and the annual reports of 
the Bank and the Fund. Frankness was not lacking ; it was 
perhaps a measure of the need felt for quick decisions. The 
Bank came in for unexpected attack by the delegates from 
India, Pakistan, and several South American countries, partly 


' because they thought its interest rates too high, and partly 


because they found it a bank rather than a development 
agency dedicated to the promotion of good ideas. The con- 
sensus of opinion was that while its beginnings were sound 
and its conduct from a purely financial viewpoint beyond 
criticism it had fallen notably short in the compassion 
expected of it. Mr Eugene Black, who had come i 
to be praised for sound management, replied to this odd 
censure with more spirit than satisfaction. 

The next step is to be a Conference called by the Technical 
Assistance Board, the new executive organ which held its 


organising meeting during 


action on the part of the United States Congress is a vital 
part of the 
a long way to go before international technical assistance 
is available on any scale. : 


One other piece of useful work deserves mention. It arose 
upon a discussion of Trade Union rights which should never 
have come before the Council in the first place but which, 
once there, has been given competent consideration and 
handed on to the proper specialised agency—in this case the 
International Labour Office. This principle was accepted last 
year in Geneva, but the Council at its tenth session accepted 
the plan which the ILO has since put forward and which 
includes the establishment of a fact finding and conciliatory 
commission for dealing with complaints lodged aga‘nst 
members of the United Nations who are not members of the 
ILO. To critics who argue that here is merely another sample 
of Ecosoc eagerness to shift responsibilities on to other 
shoulders, the answer is plain: so long as Uno and its 
related agencies have not all the same memberships, some 
pushing of topics to and fro is inevitable. In this particular 
case the to-ing and fro-ing has produced a competent, work- 
able result which imparts a definite sense that the gears of 
the international machine are properly meshing. 
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Better Tempo and Tempers 


The absence of the Russians was little noticed except for 
its effect on the tone of debate and the pace of procedure. 
These threw into sudden relief the extent to which the 
Russian policy of attack and the western obsession with 
defence constitute a drain on human resources. Delegates, 
while talking more sparingly than usual, did so more frankly. 
The lack of need to defend themselves at every turn gave 
them a heady sense of freedom to make admiss‘ons ; all told, 
better understanding prevailed between human beings. This 
is not to say that Russia was not missed. The tempo of 
meetings has for so long been geared to expansive Soviet 
oratory that delegates found themselves unable to adjust 
their time schedules. A morning session sometimes ended 
before 12 because debate on one matter had finished before 
preparations had been made for the next. Other committees 
held in the last two months have had the same experience. 
One delegate is said to have complained that the new speed 
of procedure left him insufficient time to read his documents 
—a task which, it must be deduced, he was accustomed to 
perform while the Russians were speaking. These incidents 
are a timely reminder to the Secretar‘at that it must make 
more effort to get background material circulated to delegates 
before they start from home. The present tendency is to 
hand them voluminous duplicated studies, done up in 
daunting bundles, only on the morning that a session starts. 
Once days are taken up with meetings and drafting com- 
mittees there is no time for proper reflection upon such 
material. The Russians will have done future delegations 


a good turn if their absence serves to highlight this past 
deficiency. 
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MICROSCOPES AND MOTOR TYRES NEED US 
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We make the Mazak zinc alloy that makes the die cast 
bodies of a good many microscopes—for Mazak die casting 
means accuracy, stability and strength produced at the highest 
possible speed. 


We make the zinc oxide that helps to make car, lorry and bus tyres—for it 
helps to cure and reinforce the rubber and it reduces heat generation. 

Those are two of the ways in which we help to make the world go round, In § 
fact there’s hardly anything you use to which we haven’t somehow, at some point, 
contributed ! 
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Because of its great success, the Exhibition has been 


EXTENDED FOR TWO WEEKS 


AN EXHIBITION OF 


BAKELITE, WARERITE & VYBAK 
PLASTICS 


IS BEING HELD AT THE EXHIBITION ROOMS OF THE 
BRITISH COLOUR COUNCIL, 13 PORTMAN SQ., Wi, EXTENDED TO MARCH 30th 


This display covers a very wide range of applications of plastics to industry. The central feature 
is the Bakelite Travelling Exhibition which was recently shown in Brussels, Oslo and Stockholm, 
A number of larger items which it was not possible to send overseas are also included. 


The Bakelite Limited colour film *‘ The Nature of Plastics’ will be shown at 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. daily 


Admission by ticket only 


If you have not yet received one, write or phone: BAKELITE LIMITED - 18 GROSVENOR GDNS - LONDON - SWI 
SLOane 9911 
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MORE STEEL 


made with 





Progress that 
makes you think 


Making the most of our own fuel resources is vital to 
this country. Between the wars the steel industry 
reduced the amount of coal required to make a ton of 
finished steel from over 60 cwt. to 41 cwt. 

Since the war progress has again continued. For 1948, 
the figure was 39} cwt.; for 1949, 37 cwt. The 21 million 
tons of coal: used for the record output last year was thus 
actually less than was used in 1948. 

This is just one way in which the steel industry keeps 
down costs by the best use of raw materials and plant. 
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is serving you well 


For a full report on development of fuel economy 
write to Steel House, Tothill Sireet, London, S.W.1. 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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Murder by Hormones 


* Methoxone ’ is the proprietary name given to the 
sodium salt of 4-chlor-2-methyl-phenoxyacetic acid. 
Its development at the Jealott’s Hill Research 
Station of I.C.1. marked a revolution in the technique 
of weedkilling. ‘Methoxone’ represents the 
achievement of agricultural scientists probing the 
mysteries of plant growth. Growth in plants, as in 
animals, is controlled by minute secretions known 
as hormones. These are complex substances, but 
physiologists are now able to isolate them and to 
produce similar compounds artificially. In 1940 the 
Jealott’s Hill biologists discovered that certain con- 
centrations of plant hormones could hinder as well 
as assist growth. Some plants were more affected 
than others, and as many weeds of cornland were 
among these, it was at once seen that hormones held 
the possibility of selective weedkilling. The next 
step was to find a synthetic hormone with the 
maximum effect in retarding growth. Drs. W. G. 
Templeman and W. A. Sexton of I.C.I. undertook 
the necessary research. Of the many compounds 
which they produced and examined, ‘ Methoxone ' 
gave greatest promise, and in nation-wide field trials, 
their laboratory results were amply confirmed. 

Today, ‘Methoxone’ preparations, under the trade 


name ‘ Agroxone’, can be obtained by farmers 
everywhere. 


Thus the age-old problem of the 
wheat and the tares has been brought a noteworthy 
step nearer solution. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Budget Prospects 


HE budget season this year promises to be more 
than usually exciting—not because anything spec- 
tacular is to be expected in the content of the budget 
itself, but rather for the political pitfalls which it holds 
for a Government which presumably wants to stay in 
office and an Opposition which, for a time, probably 
wants to stay out of it. Tuesday’s debate on the supple- 
mentary estimates gave some slight foretaste of the 
piquancy of this situation. The Government’s problem 
is to produce a budget which equates to a nicety the 
political forces of the Opposition on the one hand and 
of the trade unions and its own left-wing on the other. 
On Tuesday the balance was tilting towards the former ; 
with expenditure on the health service so obviously out 
of control, the Chancellor was forced on to the defen- 
sive—forced to make a show of taking steps to get con- 
trol, and forced even to concede that the service must 
not be “ extended ” until countervailing economies have 
been secured. But the very fact that he has had to be 
thus conciliatory even before the budget must be adding 
greatly to the Government’s anxieties in its search for a 
counterpoise to redress the balance. Presumably, it is 
trying to decide what are the smallest tax reliefs that 
might prevent the early liquidation of the wage-freeze ; 
if so, the price is likely to rise with every apparent 
concession to the Opposition on the issue of expenditure. 
The broad pattern of expenditure is sufficiently 
indicated by the figures given in these columns last 
week. The adjustments and clearances in the closing 
weeks of the year are generally so large that the final 
total for 1949-50 cannot be forecast with accuracy. The 
full estimate for ‘“‘ above-line ” spending, including the 
supplementary estimates of nearly £170 million for the 
year as a whole, is £3,478 million, but underspendings on 
other votes should ensure that the actual bill falls appre- 
ciably short of this. Sir Stafford Cripps confirmed this 
week that there will be such a shortfall, but naturally 
did not say how large it will be. If the final total is 
guessed at £3,400 million (by March 11 the figure was 
£3,047 million, excluding £19 million for sinking fund), 
the increase over 1948-49 spendings would be about 
£250 million, but roughly £100 million of this increase 
would be due to the accounting accident that an advance 
payment made by the Ministry of Food to Argentina 
in 1948 was made at the very end of the financial 
year. This adjustment, though favourable to the com- 
parison with 1948-49, makes the effective increase in 
expenditure since the lowest postwar year look the more 
ominous. On this basis, the expansion since 1947-48 
would be appreciably more than £300 million, despite 
the fact that a roughly equivalent sum has been saved 
during these past two years by the running down of war 
terminal expenditure. 
In the coming year, despite further savings of this 
kind and despite the “ drive ” for administrative econo- 


mies and for the elimination of certain minor services, 
there will be a further increase. The estimates for 
Supply departments for 1950-51, as noted last week, total 
£2,917 million (compared with original estimates for 
1949-50 of £2,781 million). Among Consolidated Fund 
services, the estimates for which are not disclosed until 
budget day, interest on the national debt has this year 
been running about {5,000,000 below 1948-49, while 
payments to Northern Ireland are exceeding estimate 
by a roughly similar sum. A continuing increase under 
this head might conceivably be offset by a reduction 
in the “fixed” debt charge (though this would imply 
a distinctly optimistic view of the trend of interest rates). 
If so, the Consolidated Fund services could be kept 
down to the £527 million estimated for 1949-50, and 
the aggregate “ordinary” expenditure for 1950-51 
would thus be estimated at approximately £3,450 
million. This would represent an increase of {50 
million on the guessed figure for 1949-50 and one of 
about £365 million on the adjusted nadir figure of 
1947-48—before making any allowance for the prob- 
ability that 1950-51, despite the Chancellor’s promises, 
will produce its own crop of supplementaries. 


* 


At first glance, the performance of revenue appears 
more heartening. The out-turn of the current year still 
cannot be estimated with precision. But the effects of 
past inflation have induced such buoyancy that a large 
“above-line” surplus is assured, despite the efforts of 
Mr Bevan. Indeed, even if expenditure were to absorb 
the whole available votes (including supplementaries) 
it is probable that the above-line surplus would just 
reach the £470 million (after sinking fund) for which 
the Chancellor budgeted last April. But, on the assump- 
tion that actual spending is kept down to £3,400 
million (plus sinking fund), the realised surplus may 
surpass estimate by some {60-70 million—though it 
would fall short of the 1948-49 surplus by nearly £300 
million. These estimates are based on the assumption 
that revenue in the closing weeks of the year will be 
roughly the same as that brought in during the similar 
period of last year (excluding a special credit last year 
of £55 million of “ miscellaneous” revenue); on this 
basis, the 1949-50 revenue is guessed at just under 
£3,950 million, or some £170 million above estimate. 


There are two principal reasons for this rather 
surprising prospect. The Chancellor budgeted last year 
for a decline in revenue by £229 million, and of this 
fall virtually £200 million was expected to arise from 
a large contraction in the previously very bloated 
categories of “terminal” revenue—sales of surplus war 
stores, receipts from trading services, and miscellaneous 
receipts—which in 1948-49 had contributed no less than 
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£308 million. In fact they have already surpassed 
estimate by £84 million. Secondly, it was assumed that 
the source of EPT had virtually dried up, and that in 
1949-50 EPT and Profits Tax combined would contri- 
bute £39 million less than in 1948-49, or £240 million. 
They seem likely to contribute almost £300 million, 
(including some £35 million of EPT), thanks to the 
continuing expansion of profits, though at a slackening 
rate, in company-accounting years ending in 1948. 
These two groups of revenue—the one special and 
largely non-recurring and the other dominated by the 
influence of the early postwar inflation—thus account 
for some five-sixths of the total excess of revenue over 
estimates. 


The traditional categories of revenue have all held 
up well, but none has shown any remarkable buoyancy. 
Income tax, from which an additional £122 million was 
envisaged, seems likely to yield only about £100 million 
more. It is noteworthy that three months ago the short- 
fali below estimate seemed likely to be rather larger 
than this. In other words, the buoyancy has not been 
in the currently-assessed portion of the tax but in the 
portion assessed in arrear and payable in large lumps 
in the last quarter of the financial year following the 
financial year in which the income was received. Surtax 
(which has a still greater lag) has, significantly, been 
much more buoyant; it was expected to rise by 
£7,000,000, and may actually rise by twice that sum. 
Death duties, for which a decline in “ natural ” yield by 
£12 million was expected to be nearly made good by the 
yield from last year’s changes in rates, seems likely to 
show a net gain of at least {10 million. Stamps should 
just surpass estimate, but the residual payment of Special 
Contribution (the “ once-for-all ”” levy) may fall short by 
£5,000,000. There will also be a shortfall in Customs, 
but this will be more than offset by a gain in Excise 
despite the presumed shortfall from beer (which, with 
spirits and wines, was expected to fall by £29 million 
after allowing for last year’s reduction in the beer duty). 
Customs and Excise together should top the es:imates 
by £20-25 million. 


* 


What, now, of the prospect for 1950-51? The 
analysis above shows that the main elements of buoyancy 
are losing their force, and in some items they must have 
totally exhausted themselves. The curve of profits (as 
recent articles in these columns have shown) flattened 
out in accounting years ending in the first half of 1949, 
and probably turned downwards thereafter. The Chan- 
cellor cannot count upon collecting another £300 million 
from Profits Tax and EPT in 1950-51 ; the former is 
likely to fall slightly and the latter steeply. Similarly, 
there can hardly be any further gain, and may be some 
fall, in surtax ; and the same is likely to be true of death 
duties and stamps. The Special Contribution is 
virtually exhausted, and so may involve a loss of about 
£15 million. Given the pressures on family budgets, 
the yield from beer, purchase tax and perhaps even 
tobacco will be less buoyant. The special items of 
revenue—surplus stores, trading services and miscel- 
laneous receipts—seem bound to fall steeply, perhaps by 
£100 million or more. Against these prospective losses, 
aggregating perhaps {150-180 million, the only off- 
setting gain will come from income tax ; and here, it 
seems, the main hope of gain comes from the incomes 
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which are taxed in arrear. The national income rose 
further in 1949, but the rise was certainly less than in 
1948 ; it would probably be optimistic to put the pros- 
pective gain in imcome tax at more than {50-70 
million or so. On that basis, the net decline in aggre- 
gate revenue, before taking account of the effects of the 
tax changes made last April, would be in the region of 
£100 million. 

Those changes will involve a further loss of about {22 
million, mainly in consequence of last year’s doubling 
of the initial allowances for depreciation. This conces- 
sion shows its first budgetary effect in the coming year, 
when the expected cost will be £40 million ; in 1951-52 
the cost is likely to rise by a further £35 million. In 
1950-51, however, the burden will be offset to the extent 
of £9,000,000 by the effect of last year’s revision in 
death duties and to the extent of some £13 million by 
the yield from last autumn’s increase in the distributed 
profits tax. Other minor changes made last April will 
involve a loss of about £4,000,000. 


* 


The upshot of this estimation—much of it, of course, 
is no more than guess-work—is that, although revenue 
is declining, the Chancellor will still have a prospective 
above-line surplus. On the figures suggested above, it 
would be rather under £400 million—much less than 
the probable actual surplus for 1949-50, and almost 
£100 million less than the prospective surplus he thought 
necessary twelve months ago. From a_ book-keeping 
point of view, part of this loss—perhaps most of it— 
will be offset by some prospective savings in “ below- 
line” expenditure (the total of which is likely to be 
about £500 million this year). War damage payments, 
which in 1949-50 were enlarged by the £624 million 
settlement with the public utilities, will be substan- 
tially reduced, and there may be some contraction in 
loans to local authorities (because of their recent borrow- 
ings in advance of spendings. If the Chancellor allows 
liberally for this unknown factor—thereby implicitly 
admitting the unwisdom of his interest-rate policy—he 
may succeed in showing a balance on the “overall” 
account, or even a small surplus. At least, this account 


will show a smaller deterioration than that in the “ above- 
line ’” account alone. 


But, despite the apparent improvement in accounting 
technique which is involved in the “ overall ” reckoning 
of the surplus or deficit, the fact remains that most of 
the elements now included “ below” the line either 
have no inflationary significance or are better considered 
in relation to the capital account for the national 
economy as a whole. For example, if rebuilding for 
war damage declines, and cost-of-works payments fall 
(showing a gain in the “below-line” Exchequer 
account), that does not mean that the total investment 
outlay to be financed by the economy as a whole will 
be any smaller, because other outlays (e.g. those stimu- 
lated by the increased initial allowance) may have risen 
correspondingly. Such questions as these must be 
deferred until the Economic Survey gives estimates for 
the whole capital budget. But until these estimates are 
available, a clearer view of the chances of disinflationary 
budgeting, within the narrow limits set by the political 
dilemma, will be obtained by looking at the Exchequer's 
“above-line” position rather than at its “overall” 
account. And this “ above-line ” position is deteriorating. 
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Sterling and European Payments 


Ts proposed European Payments Union has become 
the apple of discord in OEEC and ECA discussions. 


lt was Britain’s attitude to the EPU which recently earned 
Mr Paul Hoffman’s publicly-declared ‘“ annoyance.” 
This remark has in turn led to a mounting tide of anti- 
British comment in the American press. It is the EPU 
which has drawn Dr Stikker to London to exercise his 
functions as the Political Conciliator of OEEC. It is the 
implementation of the EPU which is going to occupy 
most of the attention of the technical committee of OEEC 
in Paris during the next few weeks. 


The principles of this union were agreed in Paris last 
January and the text of the agreement which was then 
reached was incorporated in the Second Report of the 
OEEC. The basic principle then accepted by all mem- 
bers was to make the currencies of OEEC countries freely 
transferable within these countries as a group, so that 
in consequence the problem of their balances of pay- 
ments with one another would then become one single 
problem and not, as has tended to be the case hitherto, 
a series of more or less isolated, and insulated, balance of 
payments relations. On the implementation of that 
agreement depends much of the other work to which 
OEEC has been putting its hand and, in particular, the 
operation of the proposals for the liberalisation of trade. 


When, however, it came to filling in the details of the 
principles agreed in Paris, difficulties inevitably arose. 
Some of them had already arisen before the last 
council meeting of OEEC came to an end. They 
have certainly come into clearer focus in the past few 
weeks. The main difficulty comes from the association of 
sterling, which is a widely used international currency, 
with a union whose other constituents will be essentially 
national currencies with a largely domestic circulation. 
Britain has a good case for asking that sterling should 
be given a special relationship to the EPU. If that case 
has as yet received very little recognition, it is hardly 
surprising, for no particular effort has been made to 
expound or publicise it. The truth is that sterling is 
already doing most valuable work in maintaining multi- 
lateral trade and payments over a wide area—even wider 
than that of the “ scheduled territories.” It is estimated 
that, in 1948, international trade to a total value of £5 
billion was transacted in sterling. This represents 36 per 
cent of total visible world trade in that year. In the 


finance of invisible transactions, sterling probably 
accounted for more than 50 per cent of the total. In 
1948, countries outside the sterling and American account 
areas transferred sterling among themselves to the 
amount of £240 million, and that figure grew to £266 
million in 1949—a striking illustration of the extent to 
which sterling is used between non-sterling countries. 
In 1948, Continental OEEC countries used sterling to 
the extent of £1,200 million in their trade with the 
sterling area, to the extent of £130 million in their trade 
with countries outside the sterling area which do not 
participate in the Marshall Plan, and to the extent of {60 
million in payments among themselves. Most of these 
payments were based on existing payments and monetary 
agreements to which the United Kingdom is one of the 
parties. The point at issue is how far those payments 
and monetary agreements should be cancelled and super- 
seded, so far as Europe is concerned, by the proposed 
machinery to be set up under EPU. 


The British case throughout the discussions has been 
that it would be the height of irresponsibility to attempt 
to sweep away these existing agreements and yield to the 
pressure exerted by some countries, notably Belgium, in 
favour of making EPU a comprehensive system for 
settling all bilateral surpluses and deficits within Europe. 
If the EPU acquired this all-embracing character it would 
be extremely difficult to fit into it the existing sterling 
area mechanism. Sterling is a currency in which sub- 
stantial working balances and currency reserves are 
normally kept. If the balances maintained in London 
were to be made available for the periodic compensa- 
tions which will be operated by the EPU, an impossible 
position would immediately arise. A great deal of 
sterling now held in the normal course by countries in 
Europe would be converted into claims against the clear- 
ing union, for which sooner or later Great Britain would 
have to start paying gold. If any such version of the 
EPU scheme were to prevail, Britain (it is argued) would 
in fact be compelled in self-defence to block balances 
such as those held on French, Italian and Swedish 
account—balances which are now freely available for 
current payments, within the limits set by the monetary 
and payments agreements with the countries in question. 
The British view has been that the transferability of 
currencies with Europe will not be served by abolishing 
a mechanism which already serves that purpose so well. 
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The line to be pursued, according to this view, is to 
increase the multilateral facilities offered by sterling and, 
to leave existing monetary arrangements undisturbed. 
The EPU would then be a lender of last resort, to be 
used only when the facilities of existing monetary 
agreements had been exhausted. 


Whien this question of the supersession of monetary 
agreements is discussed, it is only to sterling that it has 
real relevance. The problem which it creates is, there- 
fore, one of establishing some special relation between 
sterling and the proposed EPU. There is no doubt that 
Britain fully accepts the principle that debits and credits 
in OEEC trade should be transferable and multilateral. 
In fact it was British initiative which blew the dust off 
the old Keynes scheme for an International Clearing 
Union and put it into European circulation. But there 
is no reason why Britain should succumb to the negative 
and destructive suggestion that EPU should supersede a 
mechanism which is already functioning well and to the 
satisfaction of most people concerned. 


* 


If, however, Britain is to retain the existing monetary 
and payments agreements and the borrowing rights 
which it enjoys under them, it might be reasonable to 
suggest that Britain should refrain from seeking any 
borrowing rights from the EPU. To claim such rights 
would be asking for a double dose of facilities. It might 
well be in this direction, therefore, that Britain could 
justify a special relationship with the EPU. It would offer 
a lending quota to the EPU but would refrain from claim- 
ing a borrowing quota. There might be some elements 
of an “ act of faith ” in such a gesture, but it could prob- 
ably be made with safety. In the first place Britain’s 
borrowing powers under all existing payments and 
monetary agreements exceed its lending obligations, since 
many of these are sterling agreements which provide for 
the accumulation of balances in London but not for accu- 
mulations in other currencies. Secondly, the balance of 
payments of the United Kingdom and of the rest of the 
sterling area is already running at a surplus with the 
OEEC countries as a whole, and is likely to continue to 
do so for some time to come. 


Under such a “ one way ” relation between Britain and 
EPU any deficit by the sterling area as a whole with 
OQEEC countries would be handled as at present under 
the existing payments and monetary agreements, though 
any gold payments arising out of these agreements could 
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be effected through the machinery of the European Pay- 
ments Union. Any surplus with OEEC Europe, on the 
other hand, would be handled through the normal EPU 
machinery and covered, in the first instance, out of exist- 
ing sterling resources of the debtor countries, and then 
by the line of credit which the United Kingdom would 
open in favour of other OEEC countries through EPU. 


Such a development would in fact make sterling 
freely transferable among OEEC countries. It would not, 
however, shift countries such as Belgium and France. 
with which Britain has bilateral payments arrangements, 
into the transferable account group, since countries in 
that group but outside the circle of OEEC would still be 
unable to transfer sterling to or accept it from those 
countries except with the specific permission of the Bank 
of England. 


* 


It is by some such device that Britain could secure 
full membership of the proposed European Payments 
Union and at the same time retain the existing payments 
mechanism which has been gradually evolved under the 
sterling area system. It would be a way of ensuring 
that Britain’s participation in the European payments 
scheme brought with it the participation of the whole 
sterling area, which is an objective that all parties con- 
cerned must wish to realise. It might be objected in some 
quarters that if the existing payments agreements are 
being maintained and if, as in the case of the British 
negotiations with Germany, a policy is pursued to make 
the credit facilities established under these agreements 
virtually unrestricted, the European Payments Union 
machinery would, in fact, be undermined. The argu- 
ment would be that there is never need for a lender of 
last resort when there is no limit to the facilities offered 
by lenders of first resort. That, however, is to mistake 
the conception of the “ dollar-free ” payments agreements 
which Britain has recently been negotiating with Euro- 
pean countries. If, under those agreements, an OEEC 
country such as western Germany were running a 
surplus with the sterling area, it could presumably choose 
between clearing that surplus through EPU or building 
up sterling balances. If it did the latter voluntarily, no 
undermining of EPU would, in fact, take place. 

The differences of view on the problem of European 
payments come down to the familiar clash between those 
who think that there must be demolition before a new 
structure is built and others who believe in the process 
of gradual evolution and are convinced that a better 
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result would be achieved by starting from and adapting 
an already going concern. There is no question of 
seeking undue protection for sterling ; and the report 
from Washington that Britain has been asking for an 
American guarantee against all gold losses incurred in 
intra-European trade may be dismissed as groundless and 
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irresponsible. But if the whole sterling area is to bring 
its contribution to the proposed scheme and to all that 
goes with it in terms of European reconstruction, it is 
reasonable to claim that a special, though certainly not 
a privileged, relationship should -be established between 
the European Payments Union and the United Kingdom. 


Business Notes 


The Monopolies Commission 


Members of “the general public” may be forgiven if 
they find the first report on the operation of the Monopolies 
and Restrictive Practices (Inquiry and Control) Act a little 
difficult to follow. In the first place, it may need to be 
explained that it is the Board of Trade, not the Monopolies 
Commission itself, which reports. Thus, while the first 
part of the document describes the commission’s work 
(substantially, on matters which the Board of Trade has 
referred to it), the bulk of the complaints and suggestions 
mentioned occur in the second part, which reviews the 
communications received by the Board of Trade from “the 
general public” or from interested bodies. The Board of 
Trade is obliged to review these matters in this annual report. 
It is not, however, obliged to refer them to the Commission. 


The entertaining collection of suggestions which occurs 
towards the end of the report is in this second group, and it 
would perhaps be unfortunate if the idea became widespread 
that anything was necessarily being done about them. They 
come mostly from “people who find themselves unable to 
enter a particular trade or who cannot obtain from suppliers 
the rate of discount to which they feel themselves entitled.” 
There is “a strong family likeness” between these many 
complaints: trades do not want new members ; they do not 
want interlopers to get trade discounts ; or they require new 
entrants—if there must be such people—to buy goods 
which they do not want, or to refrain from buying goods 
which they may want from people outside the trade associa- 
tion. The mention of chemists’ goods, cycles and motor 
cycles, motor cars, laboratory equipment, tyres and (an 
unexpected flash of imagination) tea seed oil refers to alleged 
practices of this kind in the distributive trades ; there are 
many others in manufacturing. No doubt they will be sifted, 
and some may eventually find their way on to the commis- 
sion’s agenda. 


But their very extent and variety threaten to clutter 
up the whole machine. What is the situation of the 
commission now ? It has organised itself in a modest way, 
acquiring civil servants, statisticians, executive officers, clerks 
and typists to the number of 37. This team cannot clean 
out the whole vast stable. From the first six references made 
to it by the Board of Trade it has selected three—dental 
goods, electric lamps, and builders’ castings—to which 
conditions of resale price maintenance appear to apply in 
common. To investigate these three subjects it has collected 
much written and oral evidence. It has done some travelling 
between factories and business premises, and looked at the 
working of anti-monopoly legislation in the United States, 
Canada, and Sweden. Nobody can possibly know how much 
this activity amounts to ; everybody would be astonished, and 
many people would be pained and upset if it amounted to 
much. But at some stage the whole nebulous procedure will 
have to focus on some specific matter where the case for 
action is strong ; it will then have to move in a decided 
manner. Otherwise, it will die of inanition. 


* * * 


Transport Debated 


Wednesday offered the unusual spectacle of two debates 
on transport in the Lords and Commons. Neither, it must 


be regretfully concluded, advanced public knowledge very 
far. The Minister of Transport disclosed that the Trans- 
port Tribunal had reported on February 16th (a week before 
the General Election) on the application for an increase of 
one-sixth in freight charges, After considering all the argu- 
ments levelled against the proposed increase, the Tribunal 
“see no alternative but to ask the Minister to authorise those 
charges.” The Government is at present considering this 
recommendation and, said Mr Barnes, “they are consider- 
ing the repercussions of such an increase before any final 
decision is made.” The matter of urgency last November, 
when the application was first submitted, remains unde- 
cided four months later. 


It is undeniable, as the Minister argued, that the deficits 
of the Transport Commission could not be allowed to accumu- 
late to £100 million by 1952, which is the earliest date by 
which charges schemes could be introduced—they may well 
be later. But the argument that the increase in charges was 
“largely for the purpose of paying interest to the stock- 
holders of the railways” is quite inadmissible, even though 
the Minister was careful to add that interest was a legiti- 
mate charge. The whole corpus of railway expenditure and 
receipts is in question, not one part of it. Nor is it possible 
to accept without qualification the Minister’s contention 
that a review of the work of the British Transport Commis- 
sion shows that “ it has thoroughly justified itself up to the 
present moment.” There are too many obvious errors of 
organisation and weaknesses of administration to justify any 
claim of that sort. 


To the Minister, at any rate, transport economics seem 
soluble in only three ways. “Severe” economies are 
“not possible, because if we cut to that extent we would 
vitally injure our railway system.” The second is a subsidy. 
If a subsidy is impossible (it is quite certainly most undesir- 
able) how can the deficiency be met, asked Mr Barnes, 
“unless it is met by an increase in charges”? This 
defeatist conclusion is unacceptable. The whole attack on 
railway charges must be made through costs. It is here 
that the Commission has to prove itself, and talk of severe 
cuts which would ruin the railway system (as if it were not 
rapidly ruining itself) misses the whole point that economies 
and greater operating efficiency are desirable and possible. 


* * * 


Improved Profits Announcements 


A letter has been sent out this week to 6,500 companies 
over the signature of the chairman of the London Stock 
Exchange, seeking an improvement in the form of preliminary 
profits statements. Mr John Braithwaite points out that pre- 
liminary statements, “ which are almost as important as final 
accounts,” could in some instances be more informative, and 
he suggests that sufficient experience has been gained of the 
Companies Act of 1948 to enable minimum preliminary 
information about profits to be given on a more uniform 
basis. The Stock Exchange authorities, with the assistance 
of the two main accountancy bodies and the Chartered 
Institute of Secretaries, have therefore drawn up a specimen 
form of the preliminary announcement ; it is put forward 
only as a specimen and the chairman’s letter recognises 
that it may have to be modified to fit the circumstances of 
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any particular case. The minimum information which is 
requested from holding companies is: 

(a) Group profit (or loss) after all charges including 
taxation. 

(b) UK taxation charged in arriving at (a). 

{c) Amount of (a) attributable to members of the holding 
company after deducting profits attributable to outside 
interests. 

(d) If material, the extent of which (a) is affected by 
special credits (including transfers from reserves) and/or 
debits. 

(e) Rates of dividend of the holding company paid and 
proposed and the net cost. 

(f) Comparative figures for heads (a) to (e) for the pre- 
ceding year. 

(g) Any supplementary information which the directors 
think necessary for a reasonable appreciation of the results 
of the year or other material changes in the aggregate of the 


balances on profit and loss account and other reserves of 
the group. 


Corresponding information is requested of single companies, 
and it is emphasised that information additional to that set 
out in the minimum requirements will continue to be 
welcome. 

x 


It might be suggested that Stock Exchange authorities 
could have asked for a profits figure before the deduction 
of all charges, some of which (such as depreciation) might 
vary fairly widely from year to year. Presumably, however, 
the reservation under (g) that directors should provide 
further information necessary for “a reasonable appreciation 
of the results of the year” would cover cases in which a 
considerable movement in total trading profits is offset 
by comparable movements in charges against trading profits, 
so that the shareholder would not be left to suppose that 
comparative stability of net profits after tax meant an 
unchanged trading experience during the year. 
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The request of the chairman, it is hoped, will be sym- 
pathetically received by directors of public companies—the 
more so since the proposals are submitted as a guide to 
what the Stock Exchange Council would like and not as a 
set of regulations which they are in a position to compel. 
Reminders that the share and loan department is ready at 
all times to advise on the timing and method of announce- 
ment about offers of purchase of companies or shares and 
of the desirability of giving as full details as possible about 
the reasons compelling a reduction or the passing of a 
dividend, are important and timely. The chairman’s letter 
suggests that there is much to be said for taking important 
decisions after the close of the Stock Exchanges so that 
interested parties all over the country may receive the new; 
at the same time on the following morning. This point is 
wisely left to the discretion of individual boards, but its 
importance rests on the desirability, as far as possible, of 
avoiding a false market in shares. 


* * « 


Control of Engagements Dropped 


Mr Isaacs’s hurried decision to withdraw the Contro! 
of Engagement Order and abandon his powers of direction 
came as a surprise. How many Labour speakers had lately 
stressed the importance of this control as part of “the 
machinery of economic planning”? Yet it has gone at a 
stroke, and its disappearance is to make no difference at all. 
Pol-tical expediency was clearly behind the Cabinet’s decision. 
There might have been awkward Parliamentary consequences 
if the Conservatives had pressed their motion to annul the 
Order ; some Labour members might have felt no enthusiasm 
to resist such a motion. 


The dropping of the Control of Engagement Order will 
probably not make very much immediate difference to the 
distribution of manpower. Its existence may have had a 
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stabilising effect for a time. It may even—temporarily—have 
contributed towards building up the labour force in certain 
undermanned industries. When it was introduced in 
October, 1947, the numbers passing through employment 
exchanges immediately increased by 50 per cent, and of 
a total number of 10,408,000 placings by employment 
exchanges between October, 1947, and January, 1950, 
1,214,000 were in “first preference” industries. Perhaps, 
too, the sanction in the background may have had some 
influence on possible recalcitrants, but it would be difficult 
to prove; the power was hardly ever used. The real 
authority of the employment exchanges was limited from 
the first. But much will now depend on the degree of 
effectiveness with which they can continue to exercise their 
powers of persuasion. 


It may therefore be argued that, even leaving aside the 
political considerations, the Government has done the sen- 
sible thing in discarding a control which was too unpopular 
to be usable. Perhaps it is charitable to overlook the curious 
fact that nothing has happened to alter the situation since 
Mr Isaacs swore by the necessity of the Order in December. 
But, granted all this, it is still necessary to remember 
that the distribution of manpower is unsatisfactory. The 
latest figures show that while the numbers in the 
manufacturing industries increased by 38,000 in January, 
bringing the total to 8,411,000, building and distribution 
are still occupying far more workers than the Government 
has forecast or intended. Coal manpower is still declining 
and is 31,000 below the now forgotten “ target” for 1949. 


The Government has no alternative method for influencing 
manpower distribution. Circumstances do not permit it to 
have a wages policy. Its electoral commitments seem to 
bind it to high expenditure all round, and there is no sign of 
an end to inflation. How, in these circumstances, can man- 
power be turned from the occupations which can dispense 
with it towards those to which the national interest requires 
it to flow ? Compulsory powers have been dropped. Wages 
are rigid. No recourse seems to remain. 


Industry 


Cotton Spinning Productivity 


The inferiority in productivity of British to Americag 
cotton mills was described in the report of the Platt missior 
six years ago, and the essential factors have not changed 
since then ; but it can do no harm that a team sent by the 
Anglo-American Council on Productivity has visited the 
American cotton spinning mills and faced the facts once 
more. These are set out in the table below, extracted from 
the team’s report.* The first line of figures shows that for 
every 100 operatives required to produce a given output 
in an average American cardroom, 263 are required in an 
average British cardroom. The other figures, which give 
qualified comparisons designed to set the British performance 
in its most favourable light, are still to the disadvantage of 
the British mills: — 


PRopUCTIVITY IN ENGLISH COTTON SPINNING MILLS 
(Comparison with USA in operative hours per 100 Ib. of product) 
American average = 100 in all cases. 

Card Room Ring Room 
(a) All English mills surveyed : 
MOG ES, 35 feck cers seek eee 263 238 
ROMO 56 bas ek Ne oa 8s 161 — 356 165— 328 
\b) 25% of English mills having best 
labour utilisation : 
AUER oo re 6 ea cs Sees vies 197 193 
Name. Es Pe eS 119—272 149— 289 
(c)} English mills having best labour 
utilisation and same number of 
processes as American mills : 
FeV oo ass ae cs 3 153 — 
MOM. 6 58 BCP AN 103 — 200 — 


* Productivity Team Report : Cotton Spinning. Anglo-American 
Council on Productivity. 3s. 
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The Platt mission denied that British workers were inferior 
in skill. This report states as firmly that they work as hard 
as the Americans. What, then, are the causes of the dis- 
parity ? One, at least, is probably outside the power of 
British firms to control: the American spinners have the 
pick of the cotton crop. The premium for high-quality 
raw cotton is not so high in America as to offset the saving 
in labour costs through shorter processing. Whatever 
quality the American spinner buys, he is assured of con- 
tinuity of supply of the same grade, staple and character. 
This simplifies his processing and his control of work. 


Beyond this, it is made perfectly clear that the Americans 
achieve higher productivity simply through seeking it at 
all points. A general acceptance of the usefulness of work- 
load measurement is one manifestation of this state of mind. 
The condition of being “ productivity-minded,” already 
described by teams which have visited other industries, is 
described once more: 


Managements are very receptive to new ideas and will 
try out any new device themselves rather than depend on 
others to try it out. They will do so as an insurance against 
being left behind in the race, and they do not mind having 
occasional failures. Operatives are prepared to give new 
devices and set-ups a fair trial with a fair work assignment 
and are encouraged to do so by the unions. 


. 
This attitude is accompanied by a different idea of what 


mill improvements are for. An official of the Textile 
Workers’ Union of America, who addressed the team, made 


it clear that the notion, so common in England, of an auto-° 


matic right of the particular workers concerned in a machine 
improvement to get immediately in their wage packets a 
substantial share of the benefits arising from the change, was 
not current in the American industry. Another example of 
the difference is the important part which the movement 
towards larger packages has played in raising American mill 
productivity. The prime purpose of fitting larger packages 
is to reduce the work-load which one machine imposes on 
the operative. They lead, therefore, to higher productivity— 
if the worker is at the same time given more machines to 
tend. This is the general rule in the American mills ; but 
the report observes that in British mills, when larger pack- 
ages are fitted, the number of machines per worker often 
remains unchanged ; and thus “ the full effect on operative 
hours per 100 |b. of product is often not obtained.” 


* * * 


Saving Fuel in the Steel Industry 


An encouraging account of the trend of fuel consump- 
tion in blast furnaces and steelworks appears in the February 
issue of the Statistical Bulletin of the British Iron and Steel 
Federation. In considering the trend (which is shown in 
the accompanying chart) it has to be remembered that the 
quality of the coal used has fallen heavily, on balance, in 
the last eleven years. The Bulletin recalls that an investiga- 
tion in 1947 showed that the average moisture content of 
coke supplied to the industry had risen by 50 per cent since 
1939, and the ash content had risen by some 20 per cent ; 
and since 1947, it adds surprisingly, “there has been no 
improvement.” 


It is probably a fair inference that merely to have main- 
tained the 1938 standard of fuel consumption with a debased 
quality of fuel would have been a saving in effect. There 
has, however, been a positive improvement as well. The 
production of a ton of British pig-iron consumed, on the 
average, 32.6 cwt. of coal in 1938 and 30.8 cwt. last year. 
To make a ton of steel required 40.7 cwt. in 1938 and 
37.2 cwt. in 1949. This figure includes the “ coal content ” 
of the pig-iron used ; consumption in the steelmaking pro- 
cesses themselves was reduced from 19.5 cwt. in 1938 to 
17.5 last year. The average amount of pig-iron used to 
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make a ton of steel fell from 13 cwt. to 12.8 cwt. in the same 
period ; this figure can perhaps be taken as a measure of the 
relatively small part of the saving which has arisen from the 
greater use of steel scrap. In these figures, as in the graph, 
oil consumption is represented by its equivalent in coal. 


Technical improvements in the blast furnaces and steel- 
works must have most of the credit. The article makes it 
clear that great economies still remain to be achieved by 
these means, which include ore preparation and sintering, 
the fuller use of furnace gases, the adoption of oil and gas 
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firing for certain processes, and the greater integration of 
works to cut out the cooling of metal between treatments. 
The steel industry development plan is beginning to show 
results in fuel saving. When the plan was drawn up in 
1946 it was estimated that the new blast furnaces would 
have an average coke consumption of 16 cwt. a ton of iron 
on imported ore, and 20 cwt. a ton on British ore. This 
gave a weighted average of 17 cwt. of coke (the equivalent 
of 26 cwt. of coal) for the new furnaces ; the average con- 
sumption in the existing furnaces in 1947 was 32.2 cwt. of 
coal, so the improvement from this source alone should be 
great. Now that some of the blast furnaces are in operation, 
the Bulletin claims that the expectation is being met “ and 
in some cases even improved upon.” When the plan is 
complete (it estimates) the average for the whole blast-furnace 
industry will be no more than 27 cwt. of coal per ton of iron. 


* * * 


How to Sell Shoes 


Sales of British footwear in the United States expanded 
in 1948, but fell off again last year. A mission which visited 
the United States from the Leather, Footwear and Allied 
Industries Export Corporation expresses the view in its report 
that “ America could absorb considerably increased quantities 
of British footwear of all types,” but expresses no very firm 
hopes that this possibility will be realised. In the market 
for women’s shoes, any great headway seems to be ruled 
out by the fact that the British manufacturers do not—with 
certain exceptions—produce new designs of their own ; 
their practice is rather to reproduce American designs for 
British consumption. 

The prospect for men’s shoes is less hopeless, but even 
here there are serious “deterrents to trade” to be overcome, 
and changes in manufacturing and marketing policy are 
recommended as first conditions of improvement. The 
central objective which the report sets before the British 
footwear industry for ats American trade is an expansion of 
exports to (as a starting-poimt) 1,000,000 pairs a year of 
men’s medium-priced shoes—the grades which retailed at 
$13 to $20 a pair before devaluation. To reach even this 
“ starting-point ” would require a more than fivefold advance 
over 1948. What are the obstacles in the way ? 

The report says plainly that British quality has fallen off 
since before the war, while the American product has 
improved. It specifies faults of finish and shortcomings in 
“eye-appeal.” Punctual delivery is needed before American 
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stores will be persuaded that British footwear can be fitted 
smoothly into their selling policies ; not all British manufac- 
turers have lately been satisfactory in this respect, and th- 
difficulty has grown since last year’s recession of business, 
which caused American retailers to cut their stocks and thrus: 
the onus of stockholding more and more on to their suppliers. 
Prices must not be allowed to rise: 

There are many indications that British prices have risen 
beyond the point at which a substantial decline in busines; 
follows even a smal] additional increase. 

Continuity of supply, and uniform standards over large 
quantities, will be essential. The bulk of any increase in this 
class of trade will therefore have to come from manufacturers 
who are individually capable of diverting large quantities of 
footwear to the American market ; and all except the largest 
of these are recommended to form groups which would use 
their selling and distributing organisations jointly. Going 
further, the report suggests a co-operative manufacturing 
organisation, entirely devoted to production for the American 
market, as a possibility to be explored. 


* 


Clearly there are flaws in this ; their nature is suggested 
by the condition which is attached, that the organisation 
would have to be given “ priority claim on all necessary raw 
materials and labour.” The fact is—and the report concedes 
it by implication in various ways—not only that the right 
kind of effort is not being directed at the American market, 
but also that the trading conditions have yet to be brought 
about which might cause the right kind of effort to be made. 
The report is much concerned with the difficulty of 
“ diverting” output from the home market and from the 
other export markets ; but so long as those markets are casy, 
will manufacturers look for large-scale trouble in America ? 
Upper leather of the right quality, at the right price, is hard 
to obtain, and manufacturers who sell to America are no 
better placed to get it than are any other manufacturers. The 
leather manufacturers themselves “can command for theit 
leather in export markets considerably higher prices than 
they are permitted to charge to British shoe manufacturers.” 
They can only get their best materials for dollars, and then 
only on condition that they sell every hide for dollars. 
How can difficulties of this kind best be solved ? By creating 
a new superstructure with more priorities and privileges ? 
Or by restoring the conditions of competitive trade ? 


x x x 


Defence Orders and Aircraft Employment 


The Defence Estimates published last week provide for 
expenditure of £54.78 million on aircraft, most of them 
fighters. The jet fighter strength of Fighter Command is 
being doubled, and this concerns the Meteor of Gloster 
Aircraft, a subsidiary of the Hawker-Siddeley group, and 
the Vampire and its successor the Venom, both built by 
de Havilland. Gloster Aircraft use Rolls-Royce turbo-jet 
engines ; de Havilland make their own. Rolls-Royce supply 
the “——- for all British military jet aircraft with the excep- 
tion of de Havilland’s own aircraft and of the experimental 
Saunders-Roe fighter flying-boat. Their predominance may 
possibly be c by Armstrong-Siddeley, another 
Hawker-Siddeley group member, who have now in produc- 
tion the turbo-prop engines used in the new anti-submarine 
aircraft, and who have taken over from Metropolitan Vickers 
the development of the powerful turbo-jet Sapphire engine. 

Orders for other military aircraft, which include naval 
attackers and trainers, are much smaller. The three com- 
panies concerned in standard fighter production, Rolls- 
Royce, Gloster and de Havilland, were together responsible 
for most of the £25 million worth of British aircraft 
exported in 1949. The Western Union defence pro- 
gramme stimulated exports last year and the estimates 


say that the 1950 production programme “ includes the 
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manufacture of a substantial number of jet aircraft for use 
in Western Union defence.” The industry had expected 
ihat this part of the defence programme was nearly com- 
plete and that European needs would in future be met to 
an increasing extent by the manufacture of aircraft and 
engines under licence. Several countries have such licences, 
but, since the engineers need 18 months’ training in this 
country, production is only just about to start. 


The first turbo-jet bomber, the Canberra, is the English 
Electric Company’s first venture in aircraft designing since 
1924. It is also to be built in Australia and there was some 
mention of its beig used as a night fighter. The order is 
probably among the largest recently placed. Other, possibly 
supersonic, fighters are under development, notably those of 
Vickers-Armstrongs and Hawker Aircraft, but the prototypes 
are at present considered as purely experimental. The other 
aircraft being built are designed for specialised and therefore 
bmited uses. 


* 


The efforts of the Ministry of Supply to spread aircraft 
orders in such a way that the manufacturing potential of the 
country is maintained are complicated by the fact that the 
manufacturers tend towards specialisation and the defence 
forces towards standardisation. The dilemma in which this 
places the Ministry is shown by the present distribution of 
orders. It is expressed in the difficulties of the Bristol 
Aeroplane Company and Handley-Page Ltd., who both 
specialise in larger aircraft and whose orders in 1950-51 for 
transport aiscraft have been severely cut. The Minister of 
Labour said on Monday that the two companies would 
probably dismiss 2,000 men in the next few months as a 
result of the cuts, but members of the industry would be 
surprised if the figure were not larger. The third firm affected 
by the cuts, Vickers-Armstrongs Ltd., has received an order 
for a new trainer, which provides work for men who would 
otherwise have become redundant. Is work similarly to be 
found for the 2,000 other men facing dismissal ? Mr Attlee, 
in one of the letters which were published last weekend, 
suggested that something of the kind might be attempted, 
but the steps which have been taken so far only postpone the 
date at which a large number of engineers will become 
redundant. 


* * * 


Replacement of Ships 


While the replacement of the large proportion of 
obsolescent merchant ships in the United Kingdom registry 
grows more desirable, the shipbuilding industry is faced at 
the same time with a marked decline in orders for new 
tonnage. Some light on the reasons for this apparent 
anomaly is to be found in the annual report of the Liverpool 
Steam Ship Owners’ Association. It is not easy to finance 
the replacement of a wasting asset in a setting of inflated 
prices. Ships that were lost in the war have been replaced, 
ton for ton, since the war; the shipping industry was 
he'ped in this by the war risks insurance scheme, which 
took into account some, though not all, of the rise in ship- 
building prices which occurred between 1939 and 1945. 
These insurance recoveries were related to the value of the 
ship at the date of loss and could not take into account the 
rise in shipbuilding costs which has occurred since 1945. 
It is estimated that for a plain deep-sea tramp ship the price 
In 1945 was 169 per cent, and in 1949, 254 per cent, of the 
1939 figure. The replacement of war losses, therefore, has 
caused a drain on the industry’s resources. But it is the 
ships that survived the war that are now becoming 
obsolete, and shipbuilding prices are showing no sign of 
receding yet. 

Now that shipping faces falling freight markets, the ques- 
tion is oeitar toe. The Chamber of Shipping freight 
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index for January was 72.8 (1948 = 100), the same as in 
December, at a time when a seasonal rise might have been 
expected. The industry has passed through a period of 
profitable freight rates since the war, but it complains that 
the unprecedented level of income tax and profits tax has 
prevented it from building up the funds it would normally 
have set aside for the replacement of ships. The 40 per 
cent initial depreciation allowance, although it lightens the 
immediate tax burden, does not in the end amount to a 
reduction in taxation. The shipowners hold that, if they 
are to maintain the industry in a state to meet keen foreign 
competition, sums set aside out of earnings and used for 
replacement ought not to be taxed by the state and used 
for other (and largely unproductive) purposes. 


Another source of finance for replacement, the sale of 


old ships to foreign flags, is still denied to British shipowners 
by Government regulation ; this question was discussed in 
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The Economist on February 4th. The Liverpool Steam Ship 
Owners’ Association records the continued failure of the 
industry’s efforts to persuade the Minister of Transport to 
do away with this outmoded control. It points out that 
economic as well as strategic reasons make it “ desirable to 
help and not hinder the getting rid of unsuitable tonnage 
and replacing it by new.” It can be added that the top of 
the market for old ships has now passed, and the industry 
estimates that it could have got {2,000,000 more a year ago 
for the ships which it would, if permitted, sell today. 


Finance and Trade 


Cables Scheme in Full Dress 


The full details of the modified reconstruction scheme of 
Cable and Wireless (Holding) were posted to shareholders 
this week. Almost by the same post came a circular from 
the ordinary stockholders’ committee recommending. the 
adoption of the scheme. Interest, therefore, finally passes 
from controversy over the issue of liquidation to the practical 
implementation of the plan itself, though it would still be 
useful to know the nature of the “other cogent reasons 
against liquidation apart from certain difficulties and liabili- 
ties which exist as regards subsidiary and sub-subsidiary 
companies” to which Sir Edward Wilshaw refers in this 
latest circular. 


The market has been intrigued by the fixing of the issue 
price of 96 per cent. for the £4,000,000 4 per cent. unsecured 
loan stock which is to be offered to holders of the {16,766,591 
5% per cent. cumulative preference stock. The gross redemp- 
tion yield on this stock, redeemable at par, is approximately 
£4 11s. per cent, sufficient to warrant a premium of possibly 
one or two points when dealings begin; it is patently attrac- 
tive in present conditions, particularly to surtax payers. It 
should attract a full subscription from preference stock- 
holders and thereby strengthen the cash resources of the 
company to make purchases of the 33-year unsecured loan 
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(to be offered to ordinary stockholders) in the market. A 
hint is given in the circular that the rate of interest on this 
stock may well be 3 per cent., since this is one of the assump- 
tions on which the board’s estimates of future earnings are 
based. If that is the rate, it seems equally clear that this 
stock would open at a discount in present market conditions, 
but the actual rate will depend on market conditions at the 
time of the offer—and these are particularly difficult to 
forecast in the next few months. 


On the other hand it is intended to maintain the price of 
the 35-year unsecured loan stock by purchases in the market 
and to redeem five-eighteenths of the issue by drawings after 
the end of the period during which letters of allotment are 
renounceable to the company. Given fixed redemption at 
par, there is no reason why ordinary stockholders should not 
opt to hold this stock ; they may then be able to realise the 
estimated £295 per cent for their present holding in the 
company—if the Savings Bonds included in the offer realise 
their present price. Confidence in this outcome is reflected in 


the increase in the price of the ordinary stock to 279 this 
week, 


* * « 


Earnings Prospects 


For those who opt to hold ordinary stock in the recon- 
stituted company, Sir Edward has given an idea both of 
prospective earnings and the consolidated position of the 
group, assuming that the scheme goes through. On the 
basis of present revenue, provided that the 4 per cent 10-year 


CaBLeE & WIRELESS (HOLDING) 
Pro Forma BaLaANcE SHEET 


£ 
Land and buildings at cost, less amounts written off ........0eceseess 1,121,672 
TE DRIED «ss bc ogch'ncu esd s5450deds ches nhonweenneeseeane? 11,263,635 
Sreneeeeebed RnnmONG a5 okies ec 0 Sb bs é cowted tncbowsbacvessanuad ss 3,407,654 
ee ee ee ee ere Peer 14,123,241 
29,916,182 


Deduct Cash required for repayment of preference shares, debentures 
Fas PERT CFE SPT CE Sper FP ae 13,824,963 


16,091,219 
Add Proceeds of £4,000,000 4 per cent unsecured loan stock issued at 

OD OE Ns 8 i ei Sy Faas «ive ony whe aos s5 9 bees 3,840,000 

19,931,219 

ONG Rs i cic w Bois ta nden cee incwkuenetnsincbdavsisyeenbhners 6,883,103 
Unsecured loan stock (to be repaid over 3) years) ..........scceceees 7,433,752 
4 per cent unsecured loan stock (to be repaid over 10 years) ......... 4,000,000 
18,316,855 

Surplus of net assets on the above basis .....ccecccscevcsesesecceces 1,614,364 
19,931,219 


unsecured loan stock is fully subscribed, that the interest on 
the 33-year unsecured loan stock is 3 per cent and that the 
ordinary capital of the reconstructed company is made up to 
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the maximum of £6,883,103, the rate of earnings after repay- 
ment of the arst five-eighteenths of the 33-year unsecured 
loan stock is ¢stimated at 7} per cent before taxation. Given 
the first two assumptions, but assuming a minimum ordinary 
capital of {4,995,834 (the whole scheme js contingent on this 
amount being reached) the estimated rate of earnings is 8! 
per cent before taxation. The board appears fairly confident 
of these estimates, but in putting forward an estimate of 
earnings of 6 per cent at the end of the life of the 34 per cent 
loan stock, it is less so. Here, much will depend on how far 
expenses can be cut (the figure of £100,000 for administra- 
tive expenses must surely yield to substantial pruning), the 
course of revenue (at present unpredictable) and the extent 
to which investments have been realised to redeem the 33-year 
unsecured loan stock. : 


At values based on August 31, 1949, and assuming an 
ordinary capital of £6,883,103, 3}-year unsecured loan stock 
of £7,433,752 and the full complement of 4 per cent 
unsecured loan stock, the balance sheet of Cable and Wireless 
(Holding) after the adoption of the scheme would be as given 
in the accompanying table. A broad outline of the under- 
lying quoted and unquoted investments was given in the 
February 25th issue of The Economist. 


x x * 


Banking in the East 


Sir Arthur Morse’s address to the shareholders of the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation—like the 
annual addresses of the chairmen of the Eastern Bank and the 
Chartered Bank of India, which also became available this 
week—gives on a broad canvas an illuminating picture of 
present economic conditions in the East. All three banks 
report a small increase in net profits for 1949, but Sir Arthur 
drew attention to the fact that branches of British banks in 
China have now become a liability ; most of them are being 
kept open in the belief that the Communist Government, if 
it has any concern for the welfare of its people, cannot for 
ever forgo the essential services which only foreign banks 
can at present supply. 


On China’s southern and western borders, too, the Com- 
munist shadow darkens the economic prospect. Hongkong, 
it is true, had a bumper trading year in 1949, thanks to the 
diversion of business from Chinese ports ; even here, how- 
ever, confidence reeled last summer and share prices and 
the “ merchant ” rate for the Hongkong dollar reeled with it. 
Progress in Indo-China, Indonesia, Thailand and Burma 1s 
also inhibited by political nervousness ; Sir Arthur Morse 
expressed his regret that Government intervention in trade 
is increasing in Thailand and that the able Minister of 
Finance, Prince Viwat, has lately resigned. In the Philippines, 
too, a retreat has been made from the outposts of economic 


liberalism ; exchange control was introduced there from 
December gth last. 
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FIRST IN FILING 


The Shannon Limited 
634 Shannon Corner New Malden 


Surrey 


Branches: Kingsway, London; Birmingham ; 
Bristol; Cardiff; Glasgow; Leeds; Leicester; 
Liverpool; Manchester; Newcastle; Southamp- 
ton. 








“STRICTLY PERSONAL” 


for the OFFICE and for the HOME 





Two Self-Contained Units to Control All 
Your Activities. 


Firstly, here is the self-contained “ secretarial” unit... It is 


especially for business men who have to keep their papers filed 


nearby—on their desk or side-table. It also helps where space 
and staff shortages are problems. The Unit contains the famous 
Shannoblic adjustably-tabbed files (as used in all modern 
businesses). The angled tabs can be set in any of five 
or six positions to give staggered, quick reference visibility. 
Filing can be numerically, alphabetically, geographically, etc. 
Every Executive can utilise one or two of these 
Units. Just send 96/9d. for foolscap size or 
84/6d. for quarto. 
And secondly, have you seen the new Personal 
Portable Home File ? The efficiency of your office 
in your home. This totally enclosed metal file, 
complete with lock and key, will enable you to 
keep a close watch on your personal affairs— 
letters, bills, receipts, tax returns, etc. Costs 
only 76/9d. foolscap or 69/9d. quarto. Just 
tear out this announcement and send with 
remittance for despatch within 48 hours. 








In Australia 
and New Zealand 


With total assets of over £300,000,000 
and with over 800 branches and 
agencies throughout Australia, New 
Zealand, Fiji, Papua and New Guinea, 
this Bank is better equipped to facili- 
tate trade with these countries than any 


other institution there. 


BANK OF 
| NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
(Incerporated in New South Wales with limited liability) 


! LONDON OFFICES: 

29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
47 Berkeley Square, W.! 
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Not so funny 


for Mr. Nash! 


Mr. Nash’s sudden transform- 
ation from a dignified business 
man to a sprawling figure of 
waving arms and legs struck 
some passers-by as funny. But 
when he was helped to an ambulance with an injured back and head, 

Me Mr. Nash could hardly be blamed if he did not 
. -"} share the joke. He was unable to work for 
_| } many months, while expenses mounted, Yet 
1 he was able to convalesce with an easy mind, 
~ for under his ‘General’ Personal Accident 
Policy he received £10 a week until he was fit, 
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REPORT BY THE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF 


The ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


To the ANNUAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS, on WEDNESDAY, 15th March, 1950. 

[he Court of Directors now submit to the Proprietors, Group Accounts comprising the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account of the Royal Bank of Scotland as at 8th 
October, 1949, and the Balance Sheets and Profit and Loss Accounts of its Subsidiary Companies, Glyn, Mills & Co. and Williams Deacon's Bank Limited as at 31st December, 1949. 
The Net Profit of Te Rovat BANK oF SCOTLAND for the year to 8th October, 1949, after providing for Taxation and making transfers to Reserves 

ior Contingencies, out of which Accounts provisions have been made for all bad and doubtful debts and fluctuations in the value of Investments, mite 

amounted to are ans eos nas ose eee ese wes ane ove ees ess eos eve eee ose eee eve eee ‘3 9 
Interim dividend at rate of 8} per cent. actual paid at Midsummer, 1949, required si see eve one eos ose erin 3 . 

Less Income Tax bee <s eae oan ie vad ‘ee ick onli aes coh ions eee ons wo . 








£198,687 10 0 
Interim dividend at rate of 8} per cent. actual paid at Christmas, 1949, required ooo en! age ee ene £361,250 0 0 
Less Income Tax oe Sed +8 oe nat ae" is ea oe SS amb one sae ao oe 162,562 10 0 
198,687 10 
There have been transferred to Property Maintenance Reserve Account... eos oes oes wee ove ove eee ees ee +. 30,000 0 
Contributed to Staff Pension Fund som nae be wet ua ie pen sue one ous one vee on o6e ive -. 75,000 0 
Carried to Reserve Fund "ah ie wii rn he wad ‘ae bie we wis seis eas peek sale iad eae «. 112,8471 9 





The Reserve Fund now amounts to £4,672,553. aie 

A dividend of 17 per cent. per ae having already been paid, the Court of Directors do not recommend any further dividend for the year. 

A valuation of the Bank’s quoted investments at 8th October, 1949, is in excess of the sums at which they —— in the annexed Balance Sheet. 2 

The Directors record with deep regret the death of The Right Hon. The Earl of Strathmore and Kinghorne, .L., who had been ty-Governor since March, 1945. In 
virtue of the powers conferred upon them by Tue Royat Bank or Scottanp Act, 1873, the Directors elected The Hon. Michael Claude Hamilton Bowes-Lyon, D.L., as Deputy- 
Governor of the Bank. During the year Mr. Gerard P. Dewhurst, Manchester, resigned as an Ordinary Director, but the Directors are pleased to announce that he has agreed to 
continue to serve the Bank as an Extraordinary Director, and in exercise of the powers already mentioned has been so elected. In virtue of the same , the Directors elected 
Sir Walrond A. F. Sinclair to fill the vacancy on the Ordinary Board ; he holds office until this Annual General Court only, but is eligible for re-election. _ 

The Governor, the Deputy-Governor, the Extraordinary Directors, and the Senior Ordinary Director (Mr. Michael James Babington Smith, C.B-E.) retire at this time, and are 
eligible for re-election. 


Mr. George James Gregor, C.A., and Mr. S. W. Murphy, C.A., Auditors for the past year, are willing to continue in office as Auditors, and will be re-appointed pursuant to 








Section 159 of the Companies Act, 1948. By Order of the Court of Directors, 
EDINBURGH, 21st February, 1950. J. M. THOMSON, Cashier and General Manazer. 
STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, 8th OCTOBER, 1949. 
Caprrat Stock, Authorised and Issued uae as igh sas ‘cs Kae nas aay Sie ide sail ra £4,250,000 
RESERVE FuND ise 4,672,553 
£8,922,553 

Notes in Circulation soe son oss see ees ee wos. os ep pee ore wee ene an oes ae ode soo eee 8,574,103 
Depvosits and other Accounts, including Reserves and Provisions for Contingencies and Taxation sed ene tas = pa ae one 126,912,200 
Amounts due to Subsidiary Companies... via ae iat aaa inbe nat cee eek bes on éee ine sen fein ove 5,982,191 

—_————— 132,894,391 
Divioenp—Christmas, 1949, less Income Tax... bes eee id rae a: ise sae na am ei ae oad oa 198,687 
LiastLitizs for Acceptances, Confirmed Credits and other Obligations ins o sin BS jit sine ae caw es oes ae 6,039. 104 
Noles :-— 


The profits of Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. and Glyn, Mills & Co., have been taken into the Royal Bank of Scotland profit only to the extent of 

the Dividends declared. 

The Nominee Companies are non-trading and have made neither a profit nor a loss for the year ended 8th October, 1949. 

Foreign Currency Balances have been converted into Sterling at the rates current on 8th October, 1949. 

United Kingdom Income Tax has been provided on the profits to date. 

Statement required by the Eighth Schedule of the Companies Act, 1948. 

The Directors of the Bank have, in terms of Section 153 (1) of the Companies Act, 1948, investigated the possibility of making the financial 
year of each of the Subsidiaries coincide with its own. The practice of the Subsidiaries has been to make up their Accounts as at 3ist December 
in each year, and it is considered impracticable to alter this arrangement. The Royal Bank of Scotland has, since 1879, made up its Accounts 
annually on the second Saturday of October, and any alteration in this long-established and convenient procedure would involve administrative 
difficulties in the conduct of the Bank's affairs. The Directors are satisfied that the foregoing considerations constitute good reasons for not making 
any alteration in the financial years of the Bank or of the Subsidiaries. —_——-— 


A. Mairtanp Ereis, C. AuGcustus Cartow, , £156,628,838 
J. M. Twomson, Cashier and General Manager, } Directors = 





eee 
CURRENT ASSETS: 
Corn, Bank Notes and BaLances with the Bank of England sia ee sie Pee wie Sek sos ct es ons eo san 17,331,449 
Batances with, and Cheques in course of collection on, other Banks in the British Isles os aoa ses cae nn ‘tle oe hig 6,276,818 
Money at Call and Short Notice ... ce hie “an aly ee as wel oll oe “is ae a bs Se ‘aie ude 7,225,000 
3tLLs Discounten (inchiding £2,550,000 British Treasury Bills) sinha ‘is sia ins ie Hae sa ad ons a aes rien 3,619,976 
Treasury Deposit Receipts... si an one ae oni 5,000,000 
INVESTMENTS— 
(a) QvorED—at or under market value— 
British Government Securities and Securities guaranteed by British Government ont on ate one one aon on eos 66,243,488 
Dominion and Colonial Government Securities, and Corporation Stocks i. a cae aa oe rie oo ne 633,309 
Other Securities ... wlll as sine nd shy wh pa ‘oi vial bs eo bee ion sie saa ie ie 385,022 
(b) Unquotep—at cost— 
Terminable Corporation Mortgages... aes cg pe 523,020 
107,238,082 
Apvances to Customers and other Accounts, /ess provision for bad and doubtful debts ook ‘on xen cane ae 36,017,726 
LiaBiLities of Customers for Acceptances, Confirmed Credits and other Obligations per contra ane eee ota see 6,039,104 


Tora, Current Assets ed Ma owt ad sia a ae 3 a i oat (149,294,912 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES: 


Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. Shares—1,562,500 “ A ” Shares of £5 each, {1 paid, and 312,500 “ B Shares of {1 each, fully paid... ie vas 3,093,750 

Glyn, Mills & Co, {1,060,000 Stock—-a company incorporated with unlimited liability stig cad ea eae is “iis 2.800.000 

Nominee Compantes (are limited by Guarantee and have no Assets or Liabilities) ieee ms ee wh i ae aah : 

Amounts due by Subsidiary Companies oe sia ie sae ies nate waa wid ae a sigs eas sha mv sie 125,057 
TRADE INVESTMENT : cents GO18,807 

Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation Ltd.—333 Shares of £1,000 each, (500 paid... se eta ie ne ies wit a 166,500) 
FIXED ASSETS: 

Bank Prorerty, partly yielding rent, at cost, less amounts written off  ... es sal FE iat pa in ad asl Bs Sad 1,148,619 


£156,628,8355 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT For the year ended 8th October, 1949. 
To Property Maintenance Reserve Account... mas wale nk .. £30,000 By Profit for the year after providing for Taxation and making transfers 
; Staff Pension Fund... ae Sas coe eee ws a a 75,000 to Reserves tor Contingencies, out of which Accounts provisions 
» Reserve Fund ai sed wa an whe one san fe 112,848 have been made for all bad and doubtful debts and fluctuations in 
,, Dividend—Midsummer, 1949, less Income Tax ba as + 198,687 the value of Investments 615,222 
, Dividend—Christmas, 1949, less Income Tax ... bie seb ick 198,687 : re r ee on Pes ar habeas 
— £615,222 
£615,222 — 


Note : Directors’ Emoluments— 





Aggregate Amount of Directors’ Fees eee soe ins be me 25,274 
Aggregate amount of other Emoluments ... ow wi oh eS 15,789 
Pension, other than as a Director ... 4/000 Ot these amounts there are included in the Accounts of the Subsidiary 


Deans Companies sums amounting in all, to £27,696. 
= £85,054 


Weh obtained all the inf tion and 1 = ne ORFORT 
e have ained all the informa and explanations which to the best of our knowledge and belief we ‘CSSALY i inion 
proper books of account have been kept by the Bank so far as appears from our examination of t Soke, Gaal geeeey tas tee pees tow eds. ts om 





been received from Branches not visited by us. mane beck, andl GeOpek einen seat cte cad . — 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account which are in aer t wi books of account and returns Ban our opinion and 
to the best of our information and ing to the explanations given to us, the said sions ate tee tetera ca : a _— Ye 


aa 949, and ; pa i and qui 948, in the manner 
so required, and on the basis authorised by Act for a banking compan ea true ar ce : on required by the Companies Act, 1948, in t é 
Sth = a 1949, ae te case of the Foot emit Less Account of tee sectl tat - on oe —* fhe case of the Sheet of the state of the Bank's affairs at 
_. We have examined the G ccounts (comprising the above Balance Sheet of the Royal Bank of Sco ee 
of its Subsidiaries, Glyn, Mills & Co. and Williams Deacon's Bank Ltd., both as at Sist December, 1949) with the culty aco ne one and the annexed Palayy, which 
Sees Dad ae ee y the Royal a Scotland, have not been audited by us. Subject to the foregoing. in rnd yan x. — 
pre ordan wi he provision he Companies Ac . : oregour 1g, our opr ion, he roup Accoun 5 have been 7 
of the Royal Bank of Scotland and its Subsidiaries. t, 1948, and, on the basis pathoctent therein, give a true and fair view of the state of affairs and of the profit 


EpinsurGu, 19th January, 1950. ae a < Auditor. 
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Political uncertainties have also clouded the economic 
horizon in the Commonwealth countries in the East. Each of 
the three bank chairmen found grounds for optimism about 
the long-run economic prospect in the Indian sub-continent 
and in Malaya, but these grounds are at present overlain by 
the Indo-Pakistan dispute in the one case and the banditry 
problem in the other. It was therefore left to Japan to make 
what was, perhaps, the most marked progress achieved by 
any Eastern country in 1949. Even here, however, optimism 
must be tempered by uncertainty about the peace treaty and 
the future course of Japan’s foreign trade balance. ing 
partly to disturbed trade relations with China, this is now 
running into considerable difficulties. Since the signing of 
the trade agreement with the sterling area last November, 
purchases of sterling area goods have been outstripping the 
rate at which licences have been issued in the sterling terri- 
tories to cover purchases of Japanese goods, so that the 
commercial banks operating in Japan have had to undertake 
financing arrangements which Sir Arthur plainly regards with 
d:staste. 


x * x 


Price Trends 


The rise in British prices since devaluation is bearing 
out the forecasts made at the time. Wholesale prices (as 
measured by the Board of Trade index) rose by 7 per cent 
between August and February. Basic materials alone have 
shown a rise of 144 per cent, intermediate products of 8 per 
cent and manufactured articles of 2} per cent. The interim 
index of retail prices rose by almost 2 per cent between 
August and January: food was mainly responsible but 
dearer fuel and light also contributed. The latest published 
figure for import prices is December when it showed a rise 
of 11 per cent compared with August. The January figure 
will probably show a further increase, probably making the 
total rise since devaluation about 124 per cent. The entire 
increase in import prices and in the wholesale prices of raw 
materials will not necessarily be reflected in retail prices, 
but a further rise in the retail index of several points is to 
be expected. Two important factors will be the decision to 
limit or not to limit the cost of subsidies in the new Budget 
and the outcome of the present negotiations on British farm 
prices. 

The rise in wholesale prices in February amounted to 
only 0.2 per cent, the smallest monthly increase since 
devaluation. This fact may suggest that the direct effect of 
devaluation has already taken place, and that the next 
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indirect stage, when higher costs of raw materials begin 
to work their way into prices of manufactured products, is 
getting under way. But the existence of long-term contracts 
has daniped down some of the price effects resulting from 
devaluation. No decision, for instance, has yet been taken 
over the Argentine meat price or over the prices for Danish 
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bacon and dairy produce, while Australia and New Zealand 
may seek further increases in their contract prices next July. 


_ Last month the wholesale price of meat rose owing to the 
increased surcharge, while fruit and vegetables (except 
tomatoes) were also dearer. Among the non-ferrous metals, 
zinc and tin were somewhat lower. Cotton prices, however, 
rose by 2} per cent for American types and by 34 per cent 
for Egyptian types, whereas wool became cheaper ; merino 
prices fell by nearly 2 per cent and crossbreds by 7 per cent. 
Sisal continued to rise and so did rubber, both commodities 
showing a § per cent increase on the month. 


* * * 


Revival in Swiss Foreign Lending 


In recent months Switzerland’s traditional role as an 
international lender in’ Europe has been rapidly reviving. 
In a world short of Swiss francs, Switzerland’s trade and 
industry more than ever depend for foreign orders upon the 
proceeds of these loans. In the early postwar period the 
lending mainly took the form of inter-governmental grants 
within the framework of the various payments agreements. 
Now, it seems, the role is passing back to the banks and to 
the capital market in Switzerland. Since the beginning of 
this year some new credit or flotation has been launched 
almost every week. Banks and investors welcome these 
foreign operations as a much-needed outlet for the liquid 
funds which have piled up since the decline in the level of 
interna: investment last year. The loans have generally 
taken the form of medium-term facilities extended by the 
banks direct or raised through them by issues to the public. 


The largest single operation so far has been the credit of 
the Sw. fcs. 250 million granted to the French railways by 
way of three months’ bills drawn on Swiss banks and renew- 
able for a maximum of three years. Other recent credits to 
France include a loan to the Port of Havre for reconstruction 
purposes and a credit of Sw. fcs. 12 million to Electrité de 
France to expand the power plant at Nantes with machinery 
supplied by Brown Boveri. Belgium has had three credits, 
one to purchase telephone equipment, and two in favour of 
the Belgian railway companies. The telephone loan, a 4 per 
cent public issue of Sw. fces. 50 million, now stands at 102. 
Last week Holland received a loan of Sw. fcs. 50 million, 
raised by issuing 4 per cent 12-year bonds at 98 per cent. 
Another operation was the loan of Sw. fcs. 30 million granted 
by the banks last year to the South African Government ; 
this loan is repayable in gold at the end of three years. 
A further loan operation on behalf of the World Bank was 
concluded earlier this month with a banking syndicate, 
which agreed to purchase firm Sw. fcs. 28.5 million of World 
Bank bonds to provide the bank with Swiss exchange for 
imports by Brazil, Finland, Mexico and Holland. 


In addition to these publicised operations, the banks in 
Switzerland constantly have revolving credit lines outstand- 
ing in most countries west of the Iron Curtain. So far loans 
to Germany, formerly the leading user of Swiss credit, have 
not been resumed, despite many overtures made by the 
Germans. 


* * * 


February Exports 


Exports showed their seasonal decline last month and 
totalled £156 million compared with the record of £176 
million in January. The seasonal fall in February was 
slightly smaller than a year earlier and the daily rate of 
exports in February was 11 per cent higher than in February, 
1949. Imports are provisionally estimated at £182 million— 
a fall of £20 million on the January total, but £20 million 
larger than in. February, 1949. Re-exports amounted to 
£5,300,000. Thus the excess of imports (valued c.i.f.) over 
total. exports (valued f.o.b.) was £20.7 million compared 
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with {19.5 million in January and £36.5 million per month 
for the last quarter of 1949. 

The needed expansion of exports to the United States and 
Canada is still missing. Shipments to both markets fell last 
month. Exports to the United States showed a reduction 
for the third successive month, and the check to the steady 


BrrrisH Exports to USA anpb CANADA 
(Monthly Averages= Million §) 


1949 1950 


Destination Unit ist | 2nd 3rd 4th 


Otr. Otr. Otr. Otr. 


United States.. | US $ | 21-2 | 13-4 | 15-1 | 18-7 | 19-2 | 17-7 


Jan. Feb, 


Canada ....... |Can.$} 26-7 | 26-5 } 25-2 | 22-0 | 25-9 | 24-6 


TORPAS Ss  casacut's lus $. 47-9 39-9 | 40°3 | 38-7 | 42°7 40-1 


expansion in shipments to Canada will, it must be hoped, 
prove temporary. Britain’s total exports for dollars (reckoned 
in US currency) are substantially below their level before 
devaluation though last month’s earnings still showed an 
improvement compared with those of the last three months 
of 1949. The contention that the devaluation of sterling 
would do no more than arrest the decline in exports to dollar 
markets has so far been borne out. 


* x * 


Germany Joins Wheat Agreement 


At the meeting of the international wheat council this 
week, Germany was admitted as a full member and uncon- 
ditionally. Britain had already received an unofficial under- 
taking from the German Government that it would not 
purchase more than 5,000,000 bushels of sterling wheat in 
any year under the agreement. Britain thereupon supported 
the German request. Japan, however, was unwilling to give 
such an undertaking and although its application was sup- 
ported by all the exporting countries, Britain (which exercises 
a veto power among the importing countries) argued that 
Japanese purchases of sterling wheat should be limited. 
Since the United States felt that such a condition altered the 
whole basis of the wheat agreement, the Japanese application 
was postponed until a future meeting of the council. 


Germany’s annual import quota under the agreement is 
66 billion bushels. In the current season all of this will come 
from the United States, since Germany had already signed 
contracts with America. In subsequent seasons the Australian 
export quota is to be raised by 5,000,000 bushels and the 
remaining quantity is to be shared by the United States and 
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Canada. By joining the wheat agreement Germany will save 
some $33 million a year on its wheat ing 
the difference between the price it was paying the United 
States and the maximum price under the agreement. 

The Japanese difficulty remains to be solved. Britain 
is in no way willing to risk having to spend more dollars on 
wheat. On the other hand Japan wants unconditional 
admittance. A possible solution might be found by Britain 
and Australia reaching an unofficial bilateral pact—another 
gentleman’s agreement. But that would prevent Britain 
from indulging in various tactics to force the Australian 
Wheat Board to reduce its price. 


* * * 


Hoover Incentives 


“We should not freeze industry with restrictions, we 
should stimulate it with incentives.” This is the keynote of 
Mr Charles Colston’s annual statement to Hoover share- 
holders. Mr Colston’s remarks on “ moderation and 
restraint” in dividend policy deserve a wide audience. He 
justifies the modest increase from 2s. to 2s. 3d. per §s. stock 
unit on the company’s ordinary stock of £935,000 (absorbing 
an additional £25,713 and a considerably higher dividend of 
7.938d. a share (0.48d.) on the 800,000 Is. “ A” ordinary 
shares (absorbing £13,673 more than in 1948). These 
additional payments represent less than one twentieth of the 
increase in profit; they may be compared with the much 
greater increase from {20,000 to £124,000 in net dividends 
paid in hard currency to the parent company by subsidiaries 
operating abroad. The group’s trading profit has risen from 
£1,140,518 to no less than {1,962,393 mm 1949, resulting in 
an increase in earnings from 814 per cent to just over 100 
per cent. Moreover incentive schemes have increased wages 
and salaries by a substantial amount before striking one year’s 
profit. Further, £108,167, nearly double the 1948 amount, 
has been appropriated from profits towards pensions for 
employees. 

Certainly in the Hoover organisation there has been no 
curb to the rewards available to workers for increased 
efficiency, nor to directors of the parent company whose 
emoluments have increased from {£50,246 to £80,556. And 
now shareholders are given a new inducement “ to back any 
further undertakings on which the company may embark.” 
In this case, all round incentives have had a tangible result 
in higher efficiency, record output and profit. These are the 


criteria by which Mr Colston chooses to measure “ moderation 
and restraint.” 


He would regard dividend limitation as no more than a 
temporary expedient to combat inflation, on these grounds: 


.. . The basis of dividend limitation as a weapon against 
inflation is in the process of disappearing. Many companics 
are not earning sufficient to be able to raise their dividends. 
Many are reducing their dividends. It is not the policy 
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laid down from above, but the hard facts of the economic 

situation which in a growing number of cases will limit 

company dividends. 
That is the other side of the penny. It is Mr Colston’s view 
that “a large increase in the volume of efficient production is 
the effective counter to inflationary pressure,” that “ this 
should be the acid test of any economic policy” and that 
dividend limitation, together with the wages freeze, stifles the 
spirit of adventure in industry,.a spirit which should manifest 
itself not only at the factory but also in the ready provision of 
risk capital, 


* * x 


Wool Profits and Finance 


The disposal of the dominion wool stocks accumulated 
during the war years by the British Government has proved 
to be very profitable. Trading results of the UK-Dominion 
Wool Disposals Ltd. (the Joint Organisation) for the year 
ended June 30, 1949, showed a net profit of £30 million. 
Over 15 million bales of wool were sold during the twelve 
months, realising £53 million. Stocks at the end of June 
amounted to 1,700,000 bales. The Joint Organisation started 
to operate in August, 1945, and 8,700,000 bales of wool have 
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since been sold yielding a net profit of. £85.4 million. The 
wartime divisible profits account for a further £27.7 million 
making the total share-out £113 million. Of this sum {£57 
million stands to the credit of Britain, £40 million to 
Australia, {9,000,000 to New Zealand and £7,000,000 to 
South Africa. Most of the remaining stock of wooi is 
expected to be sold during the current year, and if prices 
maintain their present course, the Joint Organisation should 
be able to show another handsome profit next June. 


In addition to this substantial profit the Joint Organisation 
has also paid back to the British Government, from the 
proceeds of sales, the whole of the original capital amounting 
to £140 million and represented by stocks of wool, stores and 
buildings. The architects of this stock disposal scheme never 
imagined in 1945 that the liquidation of what seemed then 
to be a burdensome surplus could have been so profitable. 

The present height of wool prices is having repercussions 
on the various credits granted to European countries to cover 
their annual requirements. The Austrian wool credit, first 
granted in 1946, has been renewed and the ceiling raised by 
£1,000,000 to £2,500,000. The credit is again being granted 
by a syndicate that includes Barclays Bank and Messrs. N. M. 
Rothschild and is headed by Hambros Bank. The raising of 
the ceiling will enable Austria to cover increased wool imports 
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1948. LIABILITIES. 1948. ASSETS. 
(Adjusted) £ 
£ £ (Adjusted) & z 
3,000,000 Carita, Stock, AUTHORISED aND IssvED aa bee ae 3,000,000 19,465,636 Casa ts HAND AND AT BANKERS. ne a aati eae 25,994,576 
(There is under the Charter a reserve liability of the Stock- GoverNMESt axp Ornxr Securiries at Market Value— 
holders equal to the amount of Stock issued). —... ini 41,907 ,996 Quoted on London Stock Exchange ... aoe . 38,939,710 
5,000,000 Reserve Fuxp a a nk i ae ie ia 3,000,000 9,091,908 Quoted on Overseas Stock Exchanges... sip aan i 7,892,403 
406,437 Prorir anv Loas Account ine Bi i iad os 409,029 2,576,723 Dominion Government and other Securities at Local quotations 2,863,512 
_ 6406 ABT a 6,408,029 53,476,627 — 49,695,625 
OurRRENT AND OrteR Accounts, including Reserves for Con- Hoxckose Government CERTIFICATES oF INDEBTEDNESS for 
tingencies, Taxation on profits to date, and Exchange Adjust- 1,700,000 surrendered coin lodged against Note Issue... s si 1,323,028 
108,278,896 ments. ... tee eee tee ese oo vee ++» 116,383,080 Burtiss GoversMENT Secvnities at Market Value (Quoted 
eee Been pupae . - ese wae ese eee none 1,789,375 Londou Stock Exchange) lodged against Note Issue oe 1,776,250 
3,522, Nores tn Cirevutation against security per contra... one 3,011,776 OT a i 
1,208,757 Bris Pavaare ” ne z i SOS, 808 3,489,375 epee heer 3,099,278 
2,411,250 Loans PayasLe ‘ven i fine sen doe 200,000 3,846,334 Bitis of Excraner, including Foreign Treasury Bills aaa 4,016,186 
381 Derostts BY Nominee Supsipraries... oe one ove 381 50,590,069 Apvaxces ro CustomERS aND OTHER AccoUuxTs ... ee 62,853,460 
_ Deposit bY Trustee Supsiprary oe oe vee one 1,800 Barance of Remirrances, Drarrs, etc., iy Transit between 
99,000 Proposep Fixat Divipexp, less income tax + een 99,000 728,403 Head Office, Branches and Agencies wat no ose 1,832,013 
Accerrayces, including undertakings to accept, on Account of Liapiniry oF CusToMERS FOR ACCEPTANCES, including under- 
4,362,311 Customers. ‘ a wha on oie ae m 11,420,469 4,362,311 takings to accept, per contra... wis es er ae 11,420,469 
eee 3 ie ; BIT AM 136,052,755 248,911,607 
NOTES :—(1) There are contingent liabilities on Bills re-discounted FIXED ASSETS— 
£5,003,853 (1948, £3,838,372) (of which £2,964,137 has run off at 6th March, Svnsipiartes—Shareholdings at Cost ~ 
1950) and commitments in respect of Confirmed Credits, Guarantees and Allahabad Bank Limited—37,648 Ordinary Shares of Rs. 
Porward Exchange Contracts, : : 100 each of which 14,665 are fully paid and 22,983 are 
(2) Contracts for outstanding capital expenditure on premises 747,705 paid up to the extent of Rs. 50 per share den —_ 747,705 
amount to approximately £324,000 (1948, £54,475). The Chartered Bank (Malaya) Trustee Limited—30,000 
(3) Currency assets and liabilities have been converted at the one Shares of Straits $10 each ($5 paid) Ee £3 17,500 
following rates :—India, Ceylon and Burma Rupee Is. 6d., Pakistan Rupee 381 Nominee Companies ... 5 aa oe ae. aS 381 
2s, Od., Straits Dollar 2s. 4d., Guilder 2s, 0d., Tical 4d., Indochina Piastre 4d., The assets of the Nominee Companies amount to £381, 
Hongkong Dollar Is. 34., Jen Min Piao 48,000 to £, Philippine Peso Ss. 6d., represented by deposits with the Bank, per coutra 
Yen 1,000 to €, and United States Dollar 7s. 0d. a Sa e idaiieeiceeinhath 
(4) Under Part III of the Eighth Schedule to the Companies 748.086 765,586 
Act, 1948, the Bank is exempted from showing the aggregate amount of its : Bank PREMISES AND FURNITURE, at cost Jess amounts writte 
reserves and the movements therein 1,620,300 off pon née cae ie ope ‘oti wei one 1,822,626 
—_ Traps IxvesTMeENT, representing Property (at cost) ose 20,625 
W. R. COCKBURN, Chief Manager. A. ©. GORDON } 4 .  atitintiniadbisinabies anuaiinnapiinaa 
H. F. MORFORD, Deputy Chief Manage W.H. CARRICKS 40cowmants 2,368,386 V. A. GRANTHAM, Chairman 2,608,837 
A. A. BRUCE | ,,. 
~~ sineehiineiettel seescbipnitiocith~ J. L. MILNE jf Péreetors iadiiaince liecksitien 
£158 421,141 £151,520,444 £138 421,141 £151 520,444 
—— — —-- (re 





REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE STOCKHOLDERS 


We have obtained all the information and explanations which to the best of our knowledge and belief were necessary for the purposes of our audit. 


In our opinion proper books of account have been 


kept by the bank so far as appears from our examination of those books, and proper returns adequate for the purposes of our audit have been received from the branches, which have not been visited by us. 
We have examined the snnexed balance sheet and profit and loss account of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia & China, which are in agreement with the books of account and returns as aforesaid. 
In ou opinion and to the best of our information and according to the explanations given to us the said accounts give the information required by the Companies Act, 1948, in the manner so required for 
banking companies, and, on the basis indicated in Note (4) on the balance sheet, such balance sheet gives a true and fair view of the state of the bank’s affairs as at Sist December. 1949, and the profit and 


lose account gives a true and fair view of the profit for the year ended on that date. 


We have also examined the annexed accounts of the subsidiaries, Allahabad Bank Limited and The Chartered Bank (Malaya) Trustee Limited, which have not been audited by ns. Subject thereto in 
our opinion such accounts have been properly prepared in accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1945, so as, in conjunction with the accounts of the bank as audited by us (which include 
particulars regarding Nominee Companies), to give on the basis mentioned above a true and fair view of the state of affairs as at Sist December, 1949, and of the profit for the periods ended on that date 
of the bunk and its subsidiaries so far as concerns stockholders of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China. 


Lox pon, Sth Mareh, 1950. 





“994- 
€ ‘ 
ALLOCATIONS — 
Atnount written off Rank Premises 
100,000 Officers’ Pension Fund 
15,000 Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund 


265,000 


150,000 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ended 31st December, 1949 


—33 


DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & On} ie 
W. A. BROWNE & CO. Auditors. 


Chartered Accouniants. 








£ 
402,326 Batasce Brovert Forwarp rrom Sist Decemper, 1945 ... an ind 406,437 
Prorrt, after providing for Taxation and after making allocations to Contin- 
gency Accounts, out of which Accounts full provision has been made for any 
467,111 dimunition in value of assets as ie ane oes ane ous ose 515,599 
NOTES:—(1) The aggregate emoluments received by the Directors for their 


315,000 services amounted to £15,437 (1948, £14,698), 
nei (2) The nominee subsidiaries do not trade and their accounts show 
Divipexns Pato axp Proposen, less income tax— neither profit nor joss. 
99,000 Interim 6% paid Ist October, 194 oon eee 
99,000 Final 6%, proposed ak ei 
198 000 12% 
— Bataxce Proprosep ro BE CarRiep FoRrwaARp ... see 
£869,437 £869,437 £922,029 
eee aia 
——— te aRceeteenensnntneScannanenEeNEageaern=nONENEAE ET LLL LLL LLL LALA LL LLL LLL 
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at higher prices. Austria is so short of sterling that it could 
not bridge the interval between payment to the Australian 
shipper for raw wool and the receipt of payment by the 
Austrian exporter of finished manufactures without credit 
accommodation. Bills drawn against the credit will vary from 
four to six months usance to cover the period of shipment 
and the processing and re-export stages. The Export Credits 
Guarantee Department has insured the credit. In sanction- 
ing the renewal of this credit, the authorities were not 
faced with any of the nicer calculations of economic gain 
or loss when London banks submit proposals to lend to 
foreign countries whose central banks are well provided 
with sterling. Such a case will be posed later this year 
when the French wool credit comes up for renewal. 


Shorter Notes 


A scheme to inaugurate a compensation fund for the pro- 
tection of the public is to be considered at the annual meeting 
of the Provincial Brokers’ Stock Exchange next month. 


THE ECONOMIST, March 13, 1950 


Compensation would only be considered for persons who 
suffer financial loss by reason of dishonesty of brokers or 
their servants. An annual contribution of three guineas from 
each member of the exchange resulting in an eventual total 
of £50,000 is contemplated, the monies to be vested in 
Trustees. A Scottish insurance company has agreed to 
provide cover up to £50,000 for the fund in its initial period. 


* 


Coal output showed some improvement last week. Total 
production was 4,375,600 tons, of which 4,128,200 tons were 
deep-mined. Figures for the previous week were 4,338,200 
tons, of which 4,119,200 tons were deep-mined. The gradual 
loss of man-power continues. In the week which ended on 
March 4th there were only 705,200 men on the colliery 
books compared with 705,700 the week before and 727,000 
in the first week of March last year. The number of face 
workers fell by 300. Total output for the first ten weeks of 
the year is 43,035,100 tons, 636,900 tons more than in the 
same weeks of 1949. 





HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong) 


(The liability of members is limited to the extent and in manner 


by Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony) 


prescribed 
ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-THIRD REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


SUBMITTED te the Ordinary Yearly General MEETING of Shareholders held at the Offices of the H 
Hongkong, on Friday, 10th March, 1 
ist December, 1949, 


The Directors have pleasure in submitting the Profit and Loss Account for the year 


The Profit Sas San aunt ater goveieian Sox Sonaiinn np goats ensued 4 Sate SAS TEENS ENC REET AS AR ae Seen Om 9 HERS: QoeeeNen provenen han bem See 
in value 


for any diminution of current assets, amounts to —.. 
Less: Special Administrative Expenses, including 


aoe nee 


leaving a net profit for the year of ... one ees sin eos oe <n ose eee 
To this balance must be added the undistributed profit brought forward from the previous year 


Chairman's emoluments as Chief Manager, Directors’ Fees and London Committee fees cee 


and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 1, Queen's Road Central, 
together with the Balance Sheet at that date. 
HK$17,772,326 


on soe ose eee ove wKs7e4900 
a eo oe eee ove eos ose 25,000 
729,849 
17,042,477 
4,278,631 


21,321,108 


An Interim Dividend of £2 per Share, free of Hong Kong Corporation Profits Tax, was paid on the 15th August, 1949, amounting to £320,000 @ 1/2-13/16 one oe eee vee soe 6,184,810 


: leaving a balance of ... Sos ove oe owe 
which the Directors recommend be appropriated as follows :— 
Amount to be written off Bank Premises 


wee oo cee a 


A Final Dividend of £8 per Share, free of Hong Kong Corporation Profits Tax, £430,000 @ 1/2-13/16 ... 


leaving a balance to be carried forward to next year of ... ove 


DIRECTORS — During the year Mr. N. 0. C. Marsh and Mr. E. G. Price 
The Hon. Sir A. Morse, C_B.E., has 


resigned and Mr. J. D. Alexander and Mr. 0. ©. Roberta joined the Board in their stead. 
been elected Chairman for the year 1950 and the Hon. D. F. Landale y Chairman. 


coe oes oo - see oo ve eee eee ane ae 16,136,293 
10,777,215 

o- ~AK$5,359,083 
ee ee 


o oes see aoe eee 


Mr. E. R. Hill, Mr. H. D. Benham, and Mr. C, Blaker retire by rotation, but being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 
~The Accounts have been audited by Messrs. Lowe, Bingham & Matthews and Messrs, Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., who offer themselves for reappointment. 


BALANCE SHEET at 31st December, 1949. 


AUDITORS 
BONG KONG. 25th February, 1950. 


Share Capital— 
Authorised and Issued : 
160,000 Shares of HK $125 each, fully paid 
Reserve Liability of Members— 
HK$125 per share on 160,000 Shares ... 


. HK$20,000,000 = £1,250,000 
HK$20,000,000 
snaaeeaaeene 


Reserve Fund Hise on oes os ies pie ei ius 96,000,000 6,000,000 
Profit and Loss Account ... oie ion oon eon ioe ooo 5,359,083 334,943 


HK$121,359,083  £7,584,943 

Hong Kong Currency Notes in Circulation— 
Authorised Note Issue... wey —~ aes HK$40,300,000 

Excess Note Issue... ‘ae ae on sae 712,942,086 753,242,086 47,077,630 


Current, Deposit and Other Accounts including 
reserves and provisions for contingencies and 
taxation ... ons aie sos oon «» HK$1,820,511,538 
Amounts due to Subsidiary Companies... ole 270,451 
Proposed Final Dividend in respect of year ended 
Sist December, 1949 ... een eae eas 7,777,215 
Acceptances on Behalf of Customers dans tion 8,469,861 1,837,029,065 114,814,317 


NOTES: 

1. There are contingent liabilities on Bills rediscounted amounting 
to HK$45.203,809 and commitments in respect of Confirmed 
Credits, Guarantees and Forward Exchange Contracta. 

2. Foreign Currency Balances have been converted into Hong Kong 
Dollars at approximately the rates ruling at 31st December, 1949. 
The Sterling equivalents of the figures shown in the above Balance 

have been converted at the rate of HK§1 = Is. 34. 





HK$2,711,620,234 €169,476,590 


SES 


A. MORSE, Chairman. 


HK$315,590,414 9 £19,725,775 


Cash at Bankers and in Hand ose ose oon one coe ne 
os wes as tie we 193,200,000 = 12,075,000 


Money at Call and Short Notice oe nee am 
Bills Receivable oon on oii me eee eee eas Seo 149,821,127 9,363,820 
Hong Kong Government Certificates of Indebtedness issued in respect = 
of funds deposited as security for the Excess Note Issue ics ae 713,583,047 44,598,940 
In at under market values— 
British, Colonial and Other Government Securities (including £2,353,012 
deposited as security for the A Note oor 
Quoted in-Great Britain... ... sc. cs ncs neers 256,914,630 16,057,168 
Quoted outside Great Britain ... eee ves doe oon eee 223,760,400 = 14,297,029 
Other Investments— 
Gueted ta Goa What i oie as) oe es 1,600,450 100,028 
Quoted outside Great Britain 3.0), 6,490,095 $96,631 
Advances to Customers and Other Accounts, less provision for Bad and 


Doubtful Debts... 700,913,393 43,507,119 
Balance 


- “tin and ctuoniijene ts eneadl beturian Masi skp 
Office, Branches and Agencies an sak os cay $8 322,021,223 7,001,327 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances as per contra... 8,469,361 529,366 


2,687,355,200 167,959,700 


Fixed Assets — 
Investments in Subsidiary Companies, at cost, 
Trustee and Nominee Companies HK$2,136.906 


Premises, at cost, less amounts written off 22,138,123 94,975,034 1,517,199 


ll 
30,234 £169,476, 800 
HK$2,711,630,25 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the Year ended 31st December, 1949. 


To Special Administrative Expenses, including Chairman's emoluments as Chief 








Manager, Directors’ fees and London Committee fees ... - HK$704,549 
,» Auditors’ Fees eae ‘oe ads ‘es owe er sani we 25,000 
+» interim Dividend of £2 per Share, free of Hong Kong Corporation Profits Tax 
paid 15th August, 1949, £320,000 @ 1/2-13/16... eee ot ied 2s Seabie’ eae 5,134,810 
» Appropriations recommended by the Directors: 
Amount to be written off Bank Premises so ep ws HEK$3,000,000 
Pinal Dividend of £3 per Share, free of Hong Kong Corporation 
Profits Tax, £480,000 @ 1/2-13/16... int nee we 7,777,215 
10, 
.. Balance carried forward to next year cos «oe coe eee dbname atone 
HK $22,050,957 


STATEMENT IN CONNECTION WITH SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES. 


(1) The Investments in Subsidiary Companies appearing in the annexed Balance Sheet represent the 
Issued Share Capital of three Trustee and three Nominee Companies wholly owned by the 
Bank. No Group Accounts have been submitted as the Directors are of the opinion that such 

Accounts would be of no real vaiue to the members of the Bank. 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet with the Books of the tion kept in Hong Kong, 
have been signed by the Branch Managers. We have obtained all the inf and e ; 
of the state of the "s affairs at Sist December, 1949, according to the best of our inf 


HONG KONG, 28th February, 1950. 


London 
we have required and in our opinion such Balance Sheet is properiy 
ormation aad the explanations given to us and as shown by the books kept in 


Chartered Accountants, 
BINGHAM & MATTHEWS, } a 


A. MORSE, Chief Manager. D. F. LANDALE, 
EK. K. F. HIBBERD, Acting Chief Accountant H. J. COLLAR, - Directors. 
E. R. HILL. ) 
By Balance at Sist December, 1943... --  HES4,274,601 
» Prof 


t for the year, after providing for “taxation on profits earned to date and 
making transfers to reserves aan provisions for contingencies, out of which ~ ain 08 
accounts provision bas been made for any diminution in value of current assets... 17,772,32 


WKs22 50,967 
ae as 


(2) No part of the Profits earned by the Companies has been dealt with in the Accounts 
ofthe Bank. The Net apaneomine of the profits after deducting the Subsidiaries 
losses are as follows :— F 





(i) For the year ended Sist December, 1949... «» HK$15,095 
(i) For previous fioancial years... ... s+ a 83,269 
HK$98,964 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS OF THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION. 
with the audited accounts of the Office 


hich 
and with the returns received from the other Offices ¥ 
drawn up so as to exhibit » true and correct ae 
Kong and by the returns receiv 


LOWE, 
PEAT, MARWICK, MITCHELL & CU., 





—“" © = be AE oR * 
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THE ECONOMIST, March 18, 1950 
COMPANY MEETING) 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


HIGH LEVEL OF ACTIVITIES MAINTAINED 
RESERVE FUND INCREASED TO £4,672,553 
DIVERSITY OF SCOTTISH INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 
THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH’S REVIEW 


The annual general Court of Proprietors 
of the Royal Bank of Scotland was held on 
March 15th, at Edinburgh. 

His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch and 
Queensberry, K.T., P.C., G.C.V.O., governor 
of the bank, presided. 

The Governor said: Before dealing with 
the ordinary business of the meeting I have 
io refer to the great loss experienced by the 
bank through the death of the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Strathmore and Kinghorne, D.L., 
who had held office as deputy-governor since 
March, 1945. The directors record their deep 
sense Of loss in his passing and their high 
appreciation of his interest in the affairs of 
the bank. The Hon. Michae! Bowes-Lyon, 
brother of the late Earl of Strathmore, has 
been elected by the directors as deputy- 
governor, and they feel sure that this appoint- 
ment, which maintains a connection between 
his family and the bank which has subsisted 
since 1875 with only one break, will be as 
welcome to the proprietors as it is to the 
board, 

Mr Gerard Powys Dewhurst, who 
was chairman of Williams Deacon’s Bank, 
Limited, and one of our ordinary directors, 
retired from our board in July after having 
rendered long and valued services to both 
banks. The directors were glad to offer him, 
and are pleased that he has accepted, appoint- 
ment as an extraordinary director of the bank. 

Sir Walrond A. F. Sinclair, K.B.E., has been 
elected to fill the vacancy on our ordinary 
board and holds office until this Court, when 
he is eligible for re-election. Sir Walrond 
Sinclair has for many years been a director of 
Williams Deacon’s Bank. He recently be- 
came chairman of their board and, in view of 
his wide experience and _ well-established 
reputation in business affairs, we feel sure 
that the appointment will be cordially 
approved by the proprietors. 

I assume it will be vour pleasure that the 
annual report of the bank and our balance 
sheet and profit and loss account and those 
of Glyn Mills and Company and Williams 
Deacon’s Bank, Limited, which have been 
circulated, shall be taken as read, but in com- 
phance with statutory requirements the 
auditors’ report falls to be read at this meet- 
ing, and I now call upon the secretary to do 
so, after which it is cpen te inspection by any 
proprietor. 

The secretary having read the report of the 
auditors, 

The chairman continued: Turning now to 
the accounts, which you will observe are in 
similar form to those of last year, with the 
addition of comparative figures, the directors 
are pleased to submit a statement which they 
consider to be very satisfactory. I shall 
confine my remarks at this stage to the affairs 
of the Royal Bank of Scotland. 


DEPOSITS AND OTHER LIABILITIES 

Our deposits and other accounts for the 
first time since 1939 show a slight contraction, 
but this reflects the general trend and does 
not indicate any lessening of our activities, 
which are fully maintained at their postwar 
high level. 

The item, acceptances and other obligations, 
shows a substantial increase in the year, and 
18 indicative of the ready support we are pre- 
pared to give to facilitate foreign trade, with 
which it is mainly connected. 


Our capital remains unchanged at 
£4,250,000, but the published reserve fund, 
by the addition of £112,847 from the year’s 
profit, is raised to £4,672,553. 


LIQUID ASSETS AND INVESTMENTS 


On the assets side our customary liquid 
Position has been more than maintained with 
cash, balances with the Bank of England and 
other banks, money in London at call and 
short notice totalling £30,800,000. This sum 
represents over 21] per cent. of our liability 
for deposits and notes issued 


There is little change in the total of bills 
discounted, but there is an increase of about 
£300,000 in the trade bills comprised therein. 
The Treasury deposit receipt total is halved 
at £5,000,000, being the result of the policy 
followed by the Treasury during the year. 

The total of our investments is much the 
same as last year and, as usval, those quoted 
are valued in the balance sheet at or under the 
market prices ruling on the date of our 
balance. Our Government securities are well 
distributed, and there is a large proportion in 
the short and medium dated stocks. 


The increase of more than £5,000,000 in 
our advances to customers is well spread over 
the main fields of lending, and it is in line 
with the general banking experience. 


I may say in passing that, adhering loyally 
to the principles which govern lending by 
banks at the present time, we have found 
ourselves obliged to refuse a number of 
applications for advances which were un- 
exceptionable from the point of view of safety 
and security but, when the conditions affect- 
ing the national interests are satisfied, we are 


“in a position, and are prepared, to lend to 


all credit-worthy borrowers. 


The valuation of our two subsidiary com- 
panies is unaltered, and there is no significant 
change in any of the other assets. 


PROFITS AND APPROPRIATIONS 


We now turn to the profit and loss account, 
where we show an increase of £2,461 in our 
profit for the year, which, considering all the 
circumstances, including a further increase in 
charges of all kinds, may be regarded as 
satisfactory. Following our usual practice, 
full provision has beer made for contingencies 
and all bad and doubtful debts. 


Two interim dividends were declared and 
paid respectively at midsummer and Christ- 
mas, amounting together to 17 per cent. per 
annum, and the directors do not recommend 
any further dividend for the year. The 
allocations proposed for property maintenance 
and staff pension fund are similar to those of 
last year, and there remains £112,847 to be 
added to our reserve fund, raising it to 
£4,672,553, as I have already mentioned. 


THE THREE BANKS—AN UNIQUE 
ORGANISATION 


The accounts of our associated banks, Glyn 
Mills and Company and Williams Deacon’s 
Bank, have already been submitted at their 
general meetings, and it is only necessary for 
me at this stage to report that the businesses 
of these two institutions continue to develop 
along very sound and satisfactory lines. The 
three banks, working closely together and yet 
maintaining their own characteristics, form a 
banking group which can aptly be described 
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as unique, and I would again lay stress on the 
willingness of each of them to place their 
services at the disposal of the customers of 
the others. 


A year ago I referred to the impending 
publication of “The Three Banks Review.” 
This venture has now been successfully 
launched, and I am glad of this opportunity io 
say publicly how much we have appreciated 
the many complimentary references which 
have been made to it. The “Review” now 
enjoys a world-wide circulation, and we have 
been much encouraged by the many requests 
from institutions and individuals in many 
different countries to have their names added 
to our mailing list. 

THE POLITICAL SITUATION 

Today, I speak to you at a time when the 
internal political situation of the country is 
in an unsettled state, and it should be clear 
that there is a call to al! men of good will— 
no matter what their political opinions may- 
be—to forget their differences and to con- 
centrate their activities on safeguarding the 
best interests of the nation. There may even 
be advantages in a new Parliament with a 
small government majority and, with wisdom 
and tolerance on all sides, the nation might 
benefit from a period devoted mainly to the 
necessary financial measures, administrative 
improvements and a minimum of legislation. 


It might also be argued that legislation has 
been excessive in recent years, increasing 
domestic controversy and imposing burdens 
on state departments, local authorities and 
industry which cannot readily be absorbed 
and which add greatly to the time and cost 
of non-productive work. In the circumstances, 
I hesitate to venture any detailed observations 
on government action designed to place the 
affairs of the nation on a more realistic 
foundation. 

There is much to be done, and it 
will be to the advantage of all if the appro- 
priate action is not too long delayed. The 
heavy rate of public expenditure is a problem 
which, sooner or later, must be tackled. An 
individual may for a time live beyond his 
means, and a country may do the same. But 
it is only for a time. The end is alike in both 
cases, and it is disaster. 

THE DOLLAR PROBLEM 

There is also the dollar problem, and it has 
to be solved by 1952 when Marshall aid is 
due to end. Devaluation may help, but this 
has still to be proved, and the position from 
this angle is being made all the more difficult 
by the disappearance of the sellers’ market. 
Production in this country is still at a high 
level, and so is our export trade, but the 
problem is to get our goods into hard currency 
markets and to the extent that is necessary 
to give us a properly balanced economy. The 
shipment of goods to other markets in the 
form of unrequited exports may be a nice 
gesture, and certainly it aids employment in 
this country for a time, but, in need of food 
and raw materials as we are, it would be much 
to our advantage if we could, to an ever 
greater extent, direct our exports in a way 
which would enable us to command visible 
imports in return. 

SCOTTISH AFFAIRS 


Turning to the position of affairs in Scot- 
land, one is glad to say that, while we cannct 
expect to remain immune from the problems 
which affect Britain as a whole, there is 
visible a determination on the part of the 
Scottish people to overcome, in so far as it is 
in their power, the difficulties with which they 
are faced. The Scottish Council is worthy 
of every praise for its ceaseless efforts to 
further the interests of the country, and it is 
to be congratulated on the outstanding success 
achieved by the Scottish Industries Exhibition 
in Glasgow in the autumn of last year. 


The shipbuilding yards are still busy, but 
the position in this highly important industry 
is causing concern by reason of excessive 
costs, and the fact that new orders are not 
coming along in anything like sufficient 
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volume to replace the work which is rapidly 
being completed. It is to be hoped that this 
state of affairs will be remedied, as amy re- 
cession in trade is bound to affect many 
smaller concerns whose activities are closely 
related to the shipbuilding industry. 

In Scotland in recent years there has been 
a growing emphasis on the need to establish 
what are termed light industries, and the 
diversity of industrial activity thus achieved 
will make for greater stability in employ- 
mient. Agriculture, still our largest industry, 
continues to do well, and the need 
to develop food production at home 
remains as grea as ever. The export 
business of certain of our specialised indus- 
tries continues to help in easing the dollar 
position, and similar aid, if meantime on : 
somewhat lesser scale, has resulted from the 
efforts being made to reduce imperts by 
developing new lines of production. 


On the whole it can be said that, while at 
times unemployment figures in Scotland have 
shown a tendency to rise, the trade and in- 
dustry of the country may be regarded »s 
good. But this is a short-term view. Look- 
ing ahead, and paying every regard to the 
alleged virtues of a planned econemy, we are 
forced to the conclusion that the present 
standards of industrial output will only be 
maintained by the greatest efforts and, it may 
be, sacrifices on the part of employer and 
workman alike. And if that should prove to 
be the case, may we not regard it as a 
challenge to a race which has the character 
and ability to meet it? 


TRIBUTE TO OFFICIALS AND STAFF 

The directors desir. once again to place on 
record their sincere appreciation of the valued 
services rendered to the bank during the year 
by Mr Thomson, the general manager, the 
assistant general manager, and the officials 
and staff at head office, London City and West 
End offices, Glasgow, Dundee, Aberdeen, and 
all the other branches. 


I now beg to propose that the report, con- 
taining a statement of the accounts and 
balance sheets, be approved 


The report was approved, and the governor, 
deputy-governor, extraordinary directors and 
the retiring ordinary directors were re-elected. 


PHILLIPS RUBBER SOLES 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 


of Phillips Rubber Soles, Limited, was held 


on March 16th in London. 


Mr Charles E. Pettit, the chairman, who 
presided, said that the net profit for the year 
was £106,377 as compared with {142,031 
for the previous year. The difference was not 
due to loss of sales but to increased costs of 
production. Including £7,500 now being 
appropriated to general reserve out of taxed 
revenue a total of £20,191 had been added 
to investment and general reserves, as against 
£10,000 in the previous year. In these cir- 
cumstances the directors recommended a final 
dividend of 11} per cent., making a total 
for the year of 15 per cent. on the ordinary 
shares, the same as for the previous year. 


The two outstanding trading features of 
the year under review were the high total 
sales of the group and the continuing in- 
crease in costs of production. The con- 
tinuing heavy demand for Phillips’ soles and 
heel: demonstrated the high repute in which 
they were held. 


Phillips’ Superfine Stick-a-Soles were firmly 
established as an essential item in the family 
budget of the nation, as they really did 
double the life of shoes, and the company’s 
well-publicised advertising figure, “The 
Craftsman.” was recognised by the trade and 


the public as the hall-mark of quality. 
Quality was, and always had been, Al 
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The current year had started reasonably 
well, and he hoped for another year of good 


priority with Phillips, but it was the firm trading. 


policy of the company to keep prices as low 


as was compatible with maintenance of The report and accounts were unanimously 


quality. 


adopted. 





SISAL ESTATES, LIMITED 


YEAR OF IMPROVED PRODUCTION AND PROFIT 
COL. C. E. PONSONBY ON THE OUTLOOK 


The thirteenth annua’ ordinary general 
meeting of Sisal Estates, Limited, was held 
on March 15th, at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C., Colonel C. E. 
Ponsonby, T.D., D.L., the chairman, pre- 
siding. 

A representative of the secretaries, Messrs. 
John K. Gilliat and Company, Limited, read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors. 


The following is the chairman’s circulated 
statement : — 


The consolidated accounts for the year 
ended June 30, 1949, show a trading profit of 
£354,190 after providing for replanting and 
maintenance of immature areas, depreciation, 
directors’ and auditors’ fees, and administra- 
tion expenses, as compared with £272,101 
for the year to June, 1948. Out of this profit 
£122,095 has been provided for taxation 
(compared with £78,835 for the previous 
year) and £181,425 has been retained in the 
accounts of Bird and Company (Africa), 
Limited, leaving in the accounts of Sisal 
Estates, Limited, a balance of £50,670, 
reduced by tax adjustments in respect of 
previous year to £47,740. After adding the 
amount brought forward from the previous 
year and deducting dividends paid or recom- 
mended amounting (less tax) to £47,850, the 
sum of £962 is carried forward in the profit 
and loss account of Sisal Estates, Limited. 


Out of the profits retained by the sub- 
sidiary company, amounting to £181,425, 
£60,000 has been transferred to reserves, 
leaving £121,425, to which is added the 
amount brought forward from the previous 
year of £171,719, increasing the carry for- 
ward to £293,144. As £50,000 has been 
transferred to a general reserve it has not 
been considered necessary this year to make 
any further appropriations in respect of 
development and cultivation. The reserve 
for this shown in the consolidated balance 
sheet remains at £78,105. 


BIRD AND COMPANY (AFRICA), LIMITED, 


I am pleased to be able to report a con- 
tinuance of steady and satisfactory progress 
of Bird and Company (Africa), Limited, the 
wholly owned subsidiary company. Its 
properties at June 30, 1949, comprised 18,698 
hectares (46,185 acres), of which 12,199 were 
suitable for sisal cultivation. Of this, 9,297 
hectares were planted with sisal, 5,088 hec- 
tares being cut and 4,12] hectares immature, 
while 88 hectares were nurseries. 


Since the end of the financial year two 
further estates have been purchased com- 
prising about 2,000 hectares, of which 1,890 
are already developed and should in due 
course produce 2,000 to 3,000 tons per 
annum. This area is in continuation of the 
Lwengera Valley, where the soil is very 
fertile, and its acquisition will make for 
economical working. The price of these 
estates including legal and other costs, was 
£315,000 and satisfactory arrangements have 
been made for the financing of this purchase. 

On the Lwengera Estate, purchased in 
1945, where there are 2,300 hectares of very 
good land, 964 hectares have been planted. 
Production commenced on a small scale in 
September, 1949, and for the time being the 


leaf is being processed at the Magunga estate. 
It is hoped that the new Lwengera factory 
installation will be completed this summer, 
equipped with modern machinery. The light 
railway system there has been graded and 
12 miles of track laid. Work has been 
started on the necessary buildings and the 
laying out of a labour village. In three or 
four years’ time production from this estate 
should reach something over 3,000 tons per 
annum. 


PRODUCTION 


Last year the production for 1948-9 
was estimated at 10,000 tons. The actual 
crop was 10,350 tons, including 1,045 tons 
from the leased estate of Hale. During the 
year the labour situation has been good. 
This was due partly to satisfactory organisa- 
tion in the labour bureau of the Tanganyika 
Sisal Growers’ Association and partly to the 
drought and lack of food supplies in other 
areas of Tanganyika. The Government have 
introduced a food subsidisation scheme, 
under which the company has to purchase 
food at 46s. per bag and sell it for comsump- 
tion on the estate at 36s. (in 1939 meal cost 
the company 10s. against the present 46s.). 
This and other labour costs, including recruit- 
ing charges, have increased the total labour 
charges, while devaluation has increased the 
cost of spare parts and materials imported 
from overseas ; this follows the already con- 
siderable increase in the cost of heavy 
machinery, spare parts and decorticating 
machines which, as I mentioned last year, is 
three or four times the prewar cost. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1949-50 


_ In view of the present rate of production 
it seems reasonable to hope that, excluding 
the new estates, production will this year 
be not less than the 1948-9 figure, though 
the prolonged drought has had a serious effect 
on some estates. This will also be felt in 
1950-1, especially in the districts further 
away from the coast like Lwengera and the 
new estates. 


In the past a great deal of sisal waste 
(small dirty and tangled fibre) has gone 
down the flume and been left to decompose. 
In the year under review Bird and Company 
had the opportunity of buying for £16,000 
a carding factory on the edge of their Kange 
estate, about five miles from Tanga. What 
was formerly regarded as rubbish is now 
being recovered on the estates and sent to 
the carding factory, which has been extended 
by the installation of further machines. Pro- 
duction started in August, 1949, and by 
December 800 tons of what would otherwise 
have been waste had been sold at a satis- 
factory profit. It is hoped to work up the 
capacity of the factory to take at least 1,500 
tons from our own estates, as well as waste 
from other estates. 


MARKETING AND PRICES 


Government bulk purchases came [0 40 
end in December, 1948. As I mentioned 
last year, Mr Hitchcock took a leading part 
in the formation of a voluntary ag TR 
known locally as Tasma (Tanganyika Sis 
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Marketing Association), covering 70 
per cent. of the Tanganyika growers. nis 
association acts as selling agents for its 
members, operating through the regular 


selling houses in London, New York, and 
elsewhere. It is the policy of Tasma to sell 
to the best advantage of its members and to 
ensure a sound stabilised price level in the 
interests of both producers and consumers. 


From January to September, 1949, prices 
remained steady, the average price of No. 1 
being about £87 10s. per ton f.0.b., as com- 
pared with the control price of about £88 
for the second half of the previous year. 
That prices remained stationary was partly 
due to the uncertainties of the outlook, 
especially the dollar-sterling position and 
partly to the slowness with which the 
recovery on the Continent proceeded, Since 
then it has come to be realised that apart 
from current consumption, world stocks 
have to be replenished on a large scale and 
purchasing power for primary commodities 
is increasing ; these factors have imparted a 
stimulus to prices, which was accentuated 
by devaluation in September, 1949. Owing 
to forward sales Bird and Company will not 
derive much benefit during the current 
financial year from the recent rise in prices, 
which are around about £117 per ton f.o.b. 

As credit expands and economic rehabili- 
tation continues in Europe and Japan, 
demand must increase: but to meet this 
there is bound to be increasing production 
in Mexico and Brazil and, at some date in 
the future, in the East Indies also, where 
100,000 tons were produced in 1939. For 
the time being the situation, so far as 
East Africa is concerned, is satisfactory. 


The Government of Tanganyika recently 
proposed an export tax of 10 per cent. on the 
f.o.b. price of sisal. On strong representa- 
tions made by the industry this has been 
reduced to 5 per cent. till March, 1950, and 
i the meantime discussions are continuing 
with the Government. The tax will not 
apply if the price falls below £75 per ton, 


GENERAL 


I would emphasise that Bird and Com- 
pany, although based on tropical agriculture, 
must be regarded in the light of all industrial 
processing companies. It is _ therefore 
advisable when the price of the processed 
product is high, to plough back such reserves 
as will enable the company to operate profit- 
ably when the price of the product falls. 
This “ ploughing back” creates a substantial 
cash reserve for such extensions, replantings 
and improvements as may make the opera- 
lions more efficient and help to spread the 
overhead charges. 


I may add that a considerable amount of 
expenditure has been and should be under- 
taken for the benefit of the African workers. 
This is done either at the request of the 
Government or to attract and retain 
employees (whe number anything between 
8,000 and 10,000). It is to the advantage of 
the Africans that they should have permanent 
houses, though at first they may not appre- 
ciate them, as well as hospitals, schools, 
mosques, and otker amenities. 


Once again I have to thank Mr E. F. 
Hitchcock, C.B.E., for his energy, foresight, 
and initiative. He has throughout been ably 
assisted by his deputy, Mr C. A. Bartlett, 
C.B.E., and the management of Bird and 
Company (Africa), Limited in so efficiently 
running one of the largest sisal concerns in 
the world. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


Addressing the meeting, the chairman 
said: Ladies and gentlemen, you have re- 
ceived my statement, which was circulated 
with the accounts, and I do not suppose that 
yeu will want me to read it to you, but the 
board have received five letters from share- 
holders raising various points, and I think 


that it may be of assistance to you if I 
answer those in advance of any questions 
which may come during this meeting. 


First of all, there were one or two ques- 
tions regarding the remuneration of Mr 
Hitchcock. I explained last year the position 
of his contract with Bird and Company, 
made in 1939, and extended in 1945 with five 
ears more to run. Under that contract Mr 

itchcock receives £2,000 a year salary and 
5 per cent. of the net profits. This, as I 
remarked last year, is common practice with 
plantation companies. In the last two years 
his commission has worked out larger than 
Was anticipated at the time the contract was 
made, partly owing to increased efficiency 
In running the estate, but mainly owing to 
the rise in the price of sisal, which was as 
fortuitous as it was unforeseeable. 


The commission due for the year under 
review was actually £4,500 more than the 
figure in the accounts, but Mz Hitchcock 
voluntarily suggested that for this year it 
should be restricted to the same amount as 
for the previous year. 


THE NEW ESTATES 


Then there was a question as to the pur- 
chase of the two new estates. As mentioned 
in my Statement these properties adjoin our 
Lwengera area. The price of £315,000, which 
includes all expenses, may appear to be on 
the high side. It works out at about £157 
per hectare, but on a conservative estimate 
of production and even allowing for a re- 
duction in price, the net proceeds of sisal 
from those. estates, after deducting all ex- 
penses, including a proportion of overheads, 
should pay for the property in four or five 
years. This will be a valuable asset for 
Bird and Company, as not only can it be 
worked in with the organisation of the 
Lwengera properties, but it will also be im- 
portant as enabling the labour in that valley 
to be under one control. If you know the 
country, you will know how very important 
it is that all the labour coming from the 
villages in that district should be working 
at the same place, especially if they know 
they are well treated because they will then 
come themselvs and bring their friends. 


A shareholder suggested that an indepen- 
dent valuation should have been made. I 
would only say that there was considerable 
competition for these estates and that the 
presence of an independent valuer might 
have led to a higher price, and in any case 
Mr Hitchcock, Mr Bartlett and our planta- 
tion managers know as much as any others 
in Tanganyika about the value of an estate, 
quite apart from other considerations when 
the purchase of these properties was being 
discussed. 


Then there was a question about a change 
of domicile. As Bird and Company (Africa) 
Limited is a wholly owned subsidiary, a 
logical scheme for change of domicile should 
certainly not be casually dismissed, and in 
fact the board of Sisal Estates Limited have 
been considering it during the past year. It 
would undoubtedly involve a saving for the 
shareholders which, assuming that prosperity 
continues, might be reflected in increased 
dividends. 


PRODUCTION 


Then there was a question about produc- 
tion. A shareholder asked why the crop for 
1949-50 was estimated only at the same figure 
as that for 1948-49. The answer is the 
drought, which is still severe. It has dried 
up three rivers and put two decorticating 
plants out of action. Of course it also affects 
the leaf growth both in the year of the 
drought and afterwards. Production from the 
two new estates is not included in the esti- 
mate which was mentioned in my statement. 


The total crop to the end of February, 
excluding that from the new estates, is 6,870 
tons, which happens to be exactly the same 
figure as last year, but to illustrate a possible 
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setback in output the figures for December, 
January and February last year were 1,000, 
825 and 805 tons, respectively, compared 
with this year’s figures of 905, 760 and 680. 


We received a telegram from Mr Hitch- 
cock yesterday to the effect that although 
there are indications of a break of the 
drought, production for the year may be 
affected more than he had estimated, but it 
is very difficult to give a figure. 


Generally I would say that Bird and Com- 
pany (Africa) Limited should not be regarded 
only in the light of a gold mine existing for 
the purpose of immediate profits only and 
with a life of a limited duration. It is a com- 
bination of planting and processing and plans 
have to be made far ahead. The manage- 
ment of Bird and Company have shown sound 
judgment, foresight -and courage. Their 
actions have laid the foundations for a pros- 
perous future, even if there should be a fall 
in the price of sisal. 


The chairman moved the adoption of the 
report and accounts which was seconded by 
Mr A. A. Lough, F.C.A. After the chair- 
man had replied to questions and comments 
by shareholders, the resolution was carried. 
The retiring directors, Colonel C. E. Pon- 
sonby, T.D., D.L., Major R. D. K. Curling, 
M.C. and Mr A. A. Lough, F.C.A., were 
re-elected and the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs Binder, Hamlyn and Com- 
pany, having been fixed, the proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man, directors and staff at home and abroad. 


SCOTTISH EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS 


The annual general meeting of The 
Scottish Equitable Life. Assurance Society 
was held on March 16 in Edinburgh. 

The Right Honourable The Ear] of Stair, 
K.T., D.S.O., presided and called upon Mr 
Charles Guthrie, F.F.A., chairman of . the 
board of directors, to submit the report and 
balance sheet. 

Mr Guthrie said: — 

It is a pleasure to be able to report that 
the year 1949 has been a satisfactory one 
for the Society. Life assurance policies were 
issued for a net total of £3,224,504—a record 
in the Society’s history, exceeding last year’s 
record figure by a small margin. 

The net sum received by the Society for 
the purchase of annuities was £266,842. 

The life revenue account shows that al- 
though over £800,000 has been paid out in 
claims the fund has increased by £363,000. 
Adding to this the increase in the capital 
redemption fund, the total increase in the 
funds amounts to £445,000 and the assets 
as shown in the balance sheet exceed for the 
first time £15,000,000. 


FAVOURABLE MORTALITY EXPERIENCE 


With regard to claims, as the life revenur 
account shows, nearly two-thirds of the total 
is in respect of endowment assurances reach- 
ing maturity. Claims by death cost less than 
in the previous year, but the amount of the 
sums so paid out conveys little without some 
further information. Even a small sum paid 
in respect of deaths could well mean a poor 
mortality experience if, for example, all the 
deaths took place at young ages. Actually 
during the year 1949 the Society’s mortality 
experience was exceptionally good, the 
average age at death under whole or life 
policies being remarkably high—75 years. 
Another way of indicating shortly how 
favourable the experience has been is to in- 
form you that our results, including. all 
classes of policies, were 40 per cent. better 
than allowed for in the actuarial tables which 
we use in our calculations. The year 1949 
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must be regarded as exceptional in these 
matters, but taking all the years since 
war together our results have been most 
satisfactory. 

The effective rate of interest earned on the 
funds over the year, excluding the reserve 
account and carry forward, was £4 14s. ld. 
per cent. gross, or £3 10s, 9d. per cent, net ; 
the latter exceeds the effective rate of interest 
assumed in our last actuarial valuation by 
about 14 per cent. This substantial excess 
is an important factor in the Society’s bonus 
earning power. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Turning now to the balance sheet, as the 
previous year’s figures are shown alongside 
those of the year under review as required 
by the Companies Act, 1948, there is no 
need for me to inform you as to the altera- 
tions in the investments which have taken 
place over the year, except perhaps to men- 
tion the largest change which is an increase 
in ordinary stocks and shares of over £500,000 
after allowing for the different method of 
showing the Standard Property Investment 
Company shares. 


The business of the Standard Property 
Investment Company has grown substantially 
in recent years and the accounts have shown 
excellent results. Over the past three years 
cur loans to the company have been increased 
by about £1,300,000—£400,000 in 1947, 
about £700,000 in 1948 and £200,000 last 
year. The total for the three years does not 
fall far short of the increase in the Society’s 
funds over the same period. These years 
have seen a substantial drop in the market 
values of Stock Exchange securities ; accord- 
ingly, had it been necessary to invest this 
new money on the Stock Exchange in a mix- 
ture of different classes of investmajts some 
depreciation could hardly have been avoided. 
As it is the new money is intact and is 
earning a reasonable rate of interest. 

The downward trend of Stock Exchange 
prices to which I have referred has, of course, 
resulted in a fall during 1949 in the aggre- 
gate value of our Stock Exchange securities, 
but I am glad to be able to say that there 
is still a substantial excess of market values 
over the balance-sheet figures. 

The adoption of the report and accounts 
was carried unanimously. 





HOOVER 


LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER AND PROFITS 
REASONS FOR DIVIDEND INCREASE 


The thirteenth annual general meeting of 
Hoover Limited will be held at Perivale, on 
April 3rd. 

The following are extracts from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Mr. Charles Colston, 
C.B.E., M.C., D.C.M., circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year to Decem- 
ber 31, 1949: 

Notwithstanding all difficulties we have 
been successful in extending our business 
in very substantial measure. Its rate of 
growth was higher than at any time in our 
~ history. The growth has indeed been 
remarkable. During 1949 our turnover was 
415 per cent. of our total in 1938, our record 
prewar year. Since the end of 1947 annual 
turnover has actually been doubled. In 1948 
we achieved record figures; in 1949 the 
increase over 1948 was substantially greater 
than our peak prewar annual turnover. The 
increase last year exceeded the turnover built 
up in the first twenty years. 

Our total turnover in Cleaners was sub- 
stantially more than double that of our record 
prewar year. This is all the more impressive 
in view of the fact that the retail price, 
apart from purchase tax, has been kept down 
to almost prewar level, in spite of the 
increase in wages, cost of materials and 
services. We have introduced many im- 
provements and quality is higher than ever. 


DEMAND FOR WASHING MACHINES 


The electric Washing Machine has had a 
tiagnificent reception in Britain and export 
markets. Turnover in 1949 exceeded the 
total turnover of the company in the prewar 
record year. Sales have been rapidly rising 
and during the last quarter reached a rate 
equal to more than 175 per cent. of the total 
prewar record turnover of the company. 
Export shipments have made a marked con- 
tribution to this tremendous expansion. 

The profit arising from export business 
has amounted to nearly double the total 
profit of the company in 1938, that from 
hard currency markets alone exceeding the 
1938 total profit. Dividends remitted to us 
by subsidiaries in those countries amounted 
net to £124,000 as nar ot with just under 
£20,000 for 1948. appears to be 
much misconception as to the nature and 
functions of profits, but there is, I believe, 
unanimity that those arising from exports 
are meritorious. The Government is right 


to urge manufacturers to increase hard- 
currency exports but exhortations are not 
enough ; there must be incentive. 

As a result of the great expansion of activi- 
ties net profit outstrips by far the previous 
record ; it has been more than doubled, from 
£829,072 to £1,719,378. This superb result 
has been obtained by the splendid work of 
all sections of our great organisation, a magni- 
ficent team spirit and the exceptional 
exertions of senior executives. 


THE DIVIDEND 


The board have given full consideration 
to the question whether some increase in 
dividends would be justified. A substantial 
portion of the profit is derived from our new 
products and, if they had been started as a 
separate company, no one would have 

uestioned the propriety ot a substantial divi- 

end. The subsidiaries producing the 
Washing Machine and F.H.P. Motors have 
provided much-needed employment, and in 
view of the risk taken with shareholders’ 
money, some additienal return to them 1s 
justified. 

A substantial profit has been derived from 
export business and subsidiaries abroad. 
These have involved irvestment and risk and 
it is important that there should be real in- 
centive. In our view shareholders should 
derive some benefit from the risks taken to 
make success possible. It is of special im- 
portance that trade with hard-currency 
markets should be expanded. The increased 
hard-currency dividends earned by the com- 
Pany constitute an additional reason why 
shareholders are entitled to some benefit. 


EFFECT OF INCENTIVE 


The most striking exparsion has taken 
place since December, 1947, when the in- 
centive “ A” ordinary shares were introduced. 
These were issued to some 80 senior execu- 
tives and a considerable number were held in 
trust for the benefit of employees. The view 
that as a result the business would be 
extended and profits increased has been fully 
justified and it is important that the incentive 
should be a real one A rigid limitation of 
dividends would mean that the “A” share- 

would receive not more than 4 per 
cent, and the incentive would become rather 
hollow. 

The board have also 
to a letter from Mr. 


iven consideration 
rank G. Hoover, 
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President of The Hoover Company of 
America, in which he says: “. . . As a major 
shareholder in your company, we have always 
supported your policy . . . but we cannot 
see any likelihood of Americans making 
further investments in Britain and taking the 
risks of doing so unless there is sufficient 
incentive. ... We think the time has come 
when you can well afford to pay a higher 
dividend, In our opinion you would be 
helping your country by doing so as you 
would be encouraging further investment of 
U.S. funds in Britain. Instead of getting 
more in dividends we are in danger of getting 
less. You have been paying at an annual 
rate of 2s. per share, which prior to devalua- 
tion was equivalent to 40 cents. If you 
continue to pay the same dividend cf 2s. we 
shall now be getting only 28 cents... .” 


BOARD'S DECISION 


The board feel bound to adhere to the 
general policy of restraint in dividend dis- 
tribution and have decided to recommend a 
final dividend of Is. 9d. less tax, increasing 
the total for the year from 2s. to 2s. 3d., less 
tax, per ordinary stock unit. On that basis 
the “A” ordinary shareholders would be 
entitled to a dividend of 7.938 pence, less 
tax. This is very modest having regard to 
the great progress during the year, which 
to a considerable degree has been due to the 
exceptional efforts of senior executives. The 
proposed increased total distribution, less tax, 
amounts to less than half the additional hard- 
currency net dividends for 1949 remitted by 
our subsidiaries abroad. 

It is argued that dividend limitation is 
necessary as otherwise the trade unions will 
throw over the policy of “ wage-freeze.” I 
am not in favour of a rigid “ wage-freeze” 
any more than I am in favour of a rigid 
“ dividend-freeze.” We should not freeze 
industry with restrictions ; we should stuumu- 
late it with incentives. Workpeople, like all 
other sections of the community, should be 
— adequate incentives to increase effort. 

am in favour of payment-by-results schemes 
and production bonuses which will stimulate 
workers to make maximum efforts. So far 
as this company is concerned, incentives of 
this kind have had beneficial results for all 
concerned, 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


It is not dividends but taxes which are 
a major factor in our economic calculations. 
In the case of many manufactured articles in 
general use taxation approaches and often 
exceeds the cost of labour. To illustrate this 
an analysis has been carried out by this 
company which yields instructive results. 
The average price received by the company 
in 1949 for its main products was approxi- 
mately £20, inclusive of purchase tax, 
distributed as follows : — 





fiw d, 
4 0 O Purchase tax. 
1 2 1 Income tax, profits tax, rates. 
6 5 1 Wages and salaries. 
5 611 Materials. 
2 4 1 General expenses, including de- 
eciation, maintenance 0 
buildings, rent, power carriage, 
travelling, etc. 
10 2 Ploughed back into the business. 
4 1 Superannuation. 
7 7 Dividends (net). 
20 0 0 


In our case, if the dividend were to be 
eliminated altogether it would hardly affect 
the price which the public pay. How much 
less the public would pay for our products if 
the heavy burden of taxation could be tc 
duced may be readily seen from this analysis, 
which shows that taxation amounts to 13 to 
14 times as much as the dividend. 

We have achieved a remarkable record this 
year, but we look not to the past but to the 
We believe we may look forward to 
growth of the company® 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


INCREASE IN PROFITS 


THE HON. SIR ARTHUR MORSE’S SPEECH 


The ordinary general meeting of share- 
holders of the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation was held on March 
10th in Hongkong. 

The chairman (the Hon. Sir Arthur Morse, 
C.B.E.), in the course of his speech said: 

The profit for the year, after making 
transfers to provisions and reserves for con- 
ungencies, and after deducting special 
administrative expenses and auditors’ fees, 
which are this year shown separately in the 
accounts, amounts to HK$17,042,477 and 
exceeds the corresponding figure for the 
previous year by just over $250,000. After 
taking into account the balance of profit 
brought forward from last year the sum 
available for distribution amounts to 
$21,321,108. As last year, your directors 
recommend that the sum of $3,000,000 should 
be written off bank premises. 

After allowing for this amount, for the 
interim dividend of £2 per share, and for the 
final dividend of £3 per share which is now 
proposed, the balance of profit to be carried 
forward to next year will amount to 
$5,359,083, an increase of approximately 
51,080,000 over the previous year. 


BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 


The balance sheet this year has been drawn 
up in a somewhat different form from that 
previously adopted with the result that an 
exact comparison with the previous year’s 
figures cannot be readily made in the case 
of certain items. It will, however, be seen 
that the note issue has again increased and 
exceeds the previous year’s total by over 
£2,000,000. Amounts due to subsidiary 
companies and acceptances on behalf of 
customers are this year shown separately 
from current, deposit, and other accounts, 
and the total of these three items exceeds 
the corresponding figure for the previous 
year by just over £2,500,000. 

In this connection I may mention that 
the amount of the provision for bad and 
doubtful debts which has previously been 
included among current, deposit, and other 
accounts has this year been excluded from 
this heading and deducted from the figure 
of advances to customers. 


ASSETS 


Turning to the assets side of the balance 
sheet it will be seen that the aggre- 
gate of cash at bankers and money at call 
is this year slightly higher than the corre- 
sponding figure for the previous year. The 
total of investments shows a decrease of 
just over £7,000,000 as compared with last 
year’s figure but this decrease is offset by an 
increase in bills receivable and items in tran- 
sit, thus indicating an increase in the funds 
of the bank now employed in financing trade. 

The amount of the provision for bad and 
doubtful debts has this year been deducted 
from the total of advances to customers and 
other accounts and this item, together with 
habilities of customers for acceptances, now 
shows an increase of over £1,250,000 as 
compared with the corresponding figure last 
year. The amount at which bank premises 
appears in the balance sheet is after deduc- 
ton of the $3,000,000 which your directors 
recommend should be written off this item 
and ae ce in the total of nap Seeenien’ 
over corresponding figure last year 
reflects the further implementation of the 
building programme to which I referred both 
last year the year before. 


BRANCHES AND OFFICES 


In the year since our last meeting we have 
only to record the opening of one new 
branch, that at Orchard Road, Singapore, in 
our up-to-date ll-storeyed building which 
was christened “ MacDonald House” by the 
Commissioner-General on July 2nd. 

In China a number of our offices on the 
coast are at present not operating owing to 
the conditions prevailing there, but we hope 
that they will be active again as soon as the 
political outlook improves. 

In Japan the temporary office which we 
opened at Kure for the benefit of the 
Commonwealth forces has now been closed, 
but our branch at Tokyo has been remodelled 
to accommodate the bigger staff; a larger 
building has been rented at Kobe, and at 
Yokohama we are back in part of our build- 
ing, although the main banking hall and our 
agent’s residence are still held by the 
American Army. 

Our three trustee companies, here, in 
Singapore, and in London, continue to grow 
in importance to the bank and in usefulnegs 
to the public, as their many customers will, 
I think, testify. 


EFFECTS OF DEVALUATION 


This time last year I spoke cheerfully about 
the progress made by Great Britain in her 
recovery programme. Internal progress has 
indeed continued and productivity and 
industrial output have increased by several 
valuable points per cent. But, as you are 
aware, externally things did not go well in 
the early part of last year, and the steady 
increase in the sterling area’s dollar deficit, 
which became alarming about the middle of 
the year, coupled with loss of confidence 
and other features into which I will not go, 
brought about a rapid deterioration which 
forced the British Government to devalue 
the pound in terms of gold and United States 
dollars on September 18th. 

Although it proved to be finally unavoid- 
able, and had been expected by the best 
informed circles, the eventual decision by 
his Majesty’s Government came as an 
unpleasant shock to most people in the 
sterling area, particularly because of the 
magnitude of the change in the rate. [It 
achieved no permanent cure for Britain’s 
financial problems and, being unaccompanied 
by any relaxation of existing restrictions on 
the use of sterling. it failed to restore confi- 
dence oversea. 


REACTIONS IN FAR EAST 


In the East the reactions of those informed 
on economic matters showed, I think, a 
general sense of dismay that matters should 
have come to such a pass and that the sterling- 
dollar difficulties should be “otherwise 
insoluble,’ as Sir Stafford Cripps put it. 
Reactions in the East were stronger than the 
head-shaking in the West and the financial 
standing of our country undoubtedly suffered 
a loss of prestige. For those responsible for 
the policy of this bank, the financial situa- 
tion in our home base throughout last year 
weighed almost as heavily as the problems 
consequent on the confusion and uncertainty 
in the various countries out East. 

It can be safely maintained that the new 
Government will continue to make every 
effort to ensure that the deficit in the dollar 
balance of payments is reduced during the 
present year and that the gold and dollar 
reserves are maintained at a safe level. 
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THE EASTERN BANK, 
LIMITED 


SIR THOMAS STRANGMAN’S 
STATEMENT 


The fortieth annual general meeting of The 
Eastern Bank, Limited, will be held on 
April 5th at noon, at the office of the Bank, 
2-3, Crosby Square, London, E.C.3. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman (Sir Thomas J. 
Strangman, K.C.) circulated with the report 
and accounts, for the year ended December 
31, 1949. 

The net profits for the year amount to 
£118,244 as against £110,998 in the preceding 
year. 

Current accounts are down by a little over 
£1,150,000 due to the closing of the last of our 
official wartime accounts and to the control 
of Iraq currency having passed from the Iraq 
Currency Board to the National Bank of 
Iraq and the consequent transfer of the 
account. 

The aggregate of these two accounts 
exceeded the overall decrease of £1,150,000: 
our other accounts thus show an increase. 
Other items in the balance sheet indicate 
increased business activity. Thus there is an 
increase of £540,000 in advances and bills 
receivable are up by £325,000, or if various 
Government Treasury bills be excluded, by 
£475,000. The money required to meet the 
changes in current accounts and advances was 
provided by the sale of investments while 
the additional bills receivable were financed 
from our surplus cash. 


PROFIT APPROPRIATIONS 


The appropriations from the net profits 
which are recommended consist of £30,000 
to premises, £50,000 to contingencies and a 
final dividend of 3s. 6d. per share less tax, 
being the same as the final dividend in the 
previous year. If these appropriations be 
approved the carry forward will be increased 
by over £5,000. 

In view of the fact that the bank is com- 
mitted to various building projects, together 
with the high costs prevailing throughout the 
East, the transfer to premises is one dictated 
by common prudence. The transfer to con- 
tingencies is likewise a measure of common 
prudence having regard to prevailing 
economic and political uncertainties, although 
in respect of our holdings of various Govern- 
ment Securities I am happy to say that the 
fall in market values was covered without 
recourse to inner reserves. 

The devaluation of the pound followed by 
the devaluation of currencies in all the 
countries we serve (except Pakistan) did not 
affect us adversely. Indeed, on balance, it 
turned out to be to our advantage. 

The cost of living continues high and 
housing difficulties continue. Before the 
war the bank provided accommodation for - 
certain of their managers, but granted house 
allowances to other British members of the 
staff who were left to make their own arrange- 
ments. The shortage of houses in all the 
larger Eastern cities and the high rents pre- 
vailing have convinced the board that the 
problem can be satisfactorily solved only by 
the provision of accommodation, and although 
this policy will take time to put into force 
a start has been made, particularly in Iraq, 
the Persian Gulf, Singapore and Malaya. 


THE NEW CHAIRMAN 


The time has now come to hand over the 
reins to a younger man. My successor as 
chairman will be Sir Evan Jenkins, who, 
since he became a member of the board, has 
so fully acquainted himself with all the affairs 
of the bank. His experience as an out- 
standing administrator in India will be of 
the greatest value, particularly in the 
troublous times which lie ahead. I would 
end with my usual tribute to the staff, who 
one and all, whether in London or abroad, 
have produced the results placed before you. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


HIGHER NET PROFITS 
MR V. A. GRANTHAM’S REVIEW 


The ninety-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of this Bank will be held on April 4th at 
38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Mr V. A. Grantham : — 

Compared with last year’s figures, current 
and other accounts, fixed deposits and 
acceptances, are greater by £8,105,084, 
£963,294 and £7,058,158 respectively, whilst 
on the assets side, cash in hand and at 
bankers at £25,994,576 shows the substantial 
increase of £6,528,940 the ratio to our call 
liabilities being 22.13 per cent. Govern- 
ment and other securities, apart from those 
lodged against our note issue, have been 
reduced by £3,881,002 and this reduction 1s 
reflected in the increased cash position and 
in increased advances to customers and other 
accounts which heve gone up by some 
{2,263,391 once again indicating the sub- 
stantial extent to which we are assisting our 
customers and taking our full share in financ- 
ing world trade with eastern countries. 


TAXATION CUTS PROFITS 


The net profits for the year at £515,592 
are higher by £48,481 than last year in spite 
of continually increasing working costs in all 
parts of the world. In almost every eastern 
country in which this bank operates however, 
working conditions have deteriorated during 
the year and it would be natural now to 
expect diministed net returns, especially 
from centres where business is already having 
to be restricted. It may not be sufficiently 
realised how greatly taxation in all centres 
reduces the net remuneration the bank earns 
for the vast services it renders in all the many 
countries where it is established. Even where 
conventions exist which provide relief from 
double income tax, the application of business 
profit taxes abroad, as -vell as at home, 
effectively reduces net prorits to modest pro- 
portions, whilst, where no such conventions 
are in force double taxation operates to cut 
down net profits to fractional dimensions. 

An interim dividend was paid in October 
last of 6 per cent. less income tax, absorbing 
£99,000 and it is now proposed to pay a 
final dividend of 6 per cent less income tax 
costing £99,000 net. 

Recent developments in Asia render it no 
longer possible to take a completely detached 
view of the individual areas, for, while in 
Malaya the struggle against the insurgents 
may be said to be proceeding fairly satis- 
factorily if slowly the communist victory 
in China has intensified the existing dangers 
of upheaval in all the adjacent countries. The 
urgency of the danger inherent in the present 
situation is perhaps most clearly exemplified 
by the continued need for food throughout 
Asia and the threat which overhangs Indo- 
china, Siam and Burma, Asia’s ricebowl ; but 
in almost all Far-Eastern countries inflation 
is rife to an extent which, with its underlying 
causes, places in peril the very existence of 
their peoples and their ability to maintain 
themselves above the starvation line. 


INDIA, PAKISTAN AND BURMA 


When India decided, following the action 
taken by the British Government, to devalue 
the rupee in une with sterling while Pakistan 
decided otherwise, the whole operation of the 
Payments Agreement ceased and, at the 
moment, trade between the two Dominions 
is nearly at a standstill. It is estimated that 
during the year imports of food costing over 
Rs. 180 crores have been required and the 
provision of adequate food for the peoples 
of India continues to be a major factor in 
the country’s economy. Hopes have been 


expressed that the inflationary tendencies 
noted last year have been checked. 

Surprisingly Burma, still in the throes of 
internal strife, was able during 1949 to 
implement, almost to the full, the estimated 
exportable surplus of rice amounting to some 
1,250,000 tons, but it is anticipated that the 
exportable surplus for the coming year will 
be around 800,000 tons, and the future of 
the country is most uncertain. 


CEYLON, MALAYA AND HONGKONG 


Ceylon has again enjoyed a year of modest 
prosperity. By a judicious handling of the 
proceeds of exports and a strict economy in 
the use of foreign balances, the Government 
has been able to import all food, as wel! as 
the other necessities required for the Island 
Dominion’s well being, without unduly dis- 
turbing the cost of living. 

The chief factors affecting the economy of 
the Federation of Malaya and the daily lives 
of the community in the period under review 
have been the continuance throughout the 
year of widespread banditry, the devalua- 
tion of the pound sterling in September and 
the reopening in November of the London 
Metal Exchange to free operations in tin. 
During the year, exports to the United States 
totalled some $430 million, thereby bring- 
ing into the Empire pool some U.S. 
$175/200 million 

The somewhat delicate position in Hong- 
kong is too well known to require recapitu- 
lation at my hands. With every new 
development in the Far East, Hongkong 
demonstrated its adaptability and continued 
usefulness as an entre-pot port without rival. 
Each year Hongkong’s trade figures surpass 
those of the previous year and 1949 was no 
exception. As usual the bulk of the trade 
was with China, the United States and the 
United Kingdom in that order. 

Little is known of the future which may 
await us in China, where this bank has been 
established for nearly a century, and we can 
but wait and see. 


BRITISH AND U.S.A. TRADE 


It has been my custom to devote my few 
closing remarks to the position in Great 
Britain in relation to the countries this bank 
serves through its chain of branches. In 
practically all these countries, inflation is 
present in greater or lesser degree. 

While British trade, in the opening stages 
after devaluation of sterling, has shown con- 
siderable resilience—a resilience which has 
also been passed on in some measure to the 
countries in the Far East with currencies 
aligned to sterling—and the prosperity of 
the United States has stood up well to the 
shock of the appreciation of the dollar against 
almost all the currencies of the world, 
problems of real difficulty are calling for 
solution in both countries and it must be 
very clear that any marked recession in the 
prosperity of the United States or in the 
trading position of Great Britain could not 
fail to have serious repercussions upon all 
countries in the world and especially perhaps 
upon those in the Far East in which we are 
so interested. Nevertheless, trade and com- 
merce are the very life blood of all these 
countries and, in spite of the many uncer- 
tainties inherent in the disturbed conditions 
with which they are assailed, I that the 
bank will continue to play a notable part in 
the furtherance of the trade of these areas, 
without which none of them can hope to 
prosper. 
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BARROW, HEPBURN AND 
GALE, LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S TRADING 


The twenty-ninth ordinary annual general 
meeting of Barrow, Hepburn and Gale, 
Limited, was held on March 16th in London. 

The following is an extract from the circy- 
lated statement of the chairman and manag- 
ing director, Mr. George W. Odey, C.B.E. : — 

It is again my pleasure to report that our 
group of companies have completed a suc- 
cessful year’s trading. The trading profits 
before deduction of depreciation, directors’ 
remuneration and provision for taxation, 
amounts for the year to £635,862. While this 
marks a decline on the profits of £823,776 
for the previous year, it must be remembered 
that the profits of 1948 included substantial 
profits arising from the appreciation in 
leather stock values following the removal of 
the major portion of the Government subsidy 
on hides and tanning materials. 


EXTENSION AND RE-EQUIPMENT 


_ During the year under revicw the exten- 
sion and re-equipment of the various depart- 
ments has proceeded along the lines indicated 
in my last year’s report. 

The reorganisation of our upper leather 
tannery in Leeds, Messrs. Kitchin and Co., 
Limited, has now been virtually completed, 
and that company is now on a_ profitable 
basis and has made a very satisfactory con- 
tribution to the profits of the group. The 
extension of the gelatine department of 
Richard Hodgson and Sons, Ltd., has now 
been completed, and the new factory went 
into production in May. ; 

The rebuilding of the limeyard and tan- 
yard of Thomas Holmes and Sons, Ltd., has 
proceeded, and over one-third of this very 
essential work is now completed and will 
shortly be in use. Subject to the granting of 
the necessary licences, it is proposed to com- 
plete this rebuilding over the next two years, 
and, when completed, this will be one of the 
mest modern and efficient sole leather yards 
IN existence. 

The extension of the tanning and currying 
premises of Henry Hall and Sons, Limited, 
is NOW Nearing completion. 


A YEAR OF EXPANSION 


The year has again been one of consider- 
able expansion. After deducting depreciation 
on land and buildings, remuneration of 
directors and provision for taxation, we are 
left with a balance of net profit for the year 
of £253,344. This, when added to our carry 
forward from last year, places £466,740 at 
our disposal. 

The board realises that shareholders may 
well feel that they are entitled to an increase 
in the Ordinary dividend. In view, how- 
ever, of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
request that the limitation of dividends shall 
be continued, your board have decided to 
leave the dividend on the Ordinary shares 
unchanged at 20 per cent. for the year— 
10 per cent. interim and 10 per cent. final— 
which absorbs £38,500. The preference 
shares receive a final participating dividend 
of 2 per cent., making the maximum 3 per 
cent. for the year which, with the fixed div!- 
dend of 6 pei cent., absorbs £44,550. The 
dividends, with the appropriation for addi- 
tional depreciation, leave a carry forward of 
£308,207, an increase of £94,811 on the 
previous year. 

It is, of course, very difficult to make any 
forecast of our company’s results for 1950. 
We have made great progress with extending 
and re-equipping our factories following the 
end of the war, and no group of companics 
would a to be vox so to meet 
the difficult years which s lie ahead. 

The report was adopted. 
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BOULTON AND 


SIMPLIFIED 


The deputy chairman, the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Wilmot, P.C., J.P., presided over the annual 
meeting held on March 14th at Norwich, 
and read the chairman’s statement, of which 
the following is an extract. 

There is a tendency today for the pub- 
lished accounts of public companies to 
become more complex. In order to comply 
with the provisions of the new Companies 
Act the amount of detail shown has had to 
be increased. For the protection of the 
public all this is no doubt most desirable, 
but it can have the unintentional result of 
befogging the general public. In order 
to help the ordinary reader we have there- 
fore included a set of simplified accounts. 

Although it is usual to refer to our 
employees at the end of the chairman’s state- 
ment, I would like to emphasise that this 
reference is not a perfunctory one. The good 
relationship with the management has been 
well maintained throughout the past year, 
and I am pleased to say our employees have 
worked loyally and well. 


GROUP’S MANY ACTIVITIES 


The holding company is engaged in the 
following five main activities to which I will 
refer in turn—structural engineering, wcood- 
working, wire netting and chain link, fencing 
and domestic refrigerators. 

The tonnage handled during the year by 
the structural engineering department has 
been satisfactory, and there have been signs 
of a welcome improvement in the number of 
export orders. The following contracts give 
some indication of the work on which we 
have been engaged at home and for export: 
Government of Northern Ireland (Factory), 
Ulster Transport Authority (Repair Shop), 
General Electric Company, Limited (Turbo 
Shop), West Norfolk Farmers Co-operative 
Limited (Chemical Store), Daimler, Limited 
(Workshops and Offices), Boots, Limited 
(Diagrid Roof), Kuwait Oil Company, 
Limited (Structure for residential blocks), 
Rali Bros. (roof for “go-down” at 
Mombasa). We fabricate and erect each 
year an ever larger number of Dutch barns 
and other agricultural and special structures. 

The woodworking department particularly 
had to contend with the grave shortage of 
raw materials, especially softwood of the 
grade required for products of fine quality. 
However, we made good progress on the 
agricultural side, and extended our produc- 
tion to take in more of our prewar range of 
poultry houses, pig-huts, glass houses and 
other timber structures. Thanks to the high 
standard of workmanship of our products, 
the joinery and packaging business has also 
been good, despite intense competition. 

Supplies of raw materials for the wire net- 
ting and chain link departments improved 
somewhat during the year and we were able 
to increase our sales of netting and chain link 
fencing to priority agricultural users. As the 
home demand for netting is still unsatisfied, 
we have not been permitted to expand our 
export tonnage, although we have kept in 
close touch with our overseas markets. 
Future prospects in the department depend 
entirely on raw materials coming forward. 

The fencing department carries on a 
highly specialised trade in the manufacturing 
and erecting of protective fences and gates 
for enclosing factories, highways, railway 
tracks, city squares, tennis courts and 
machinery. I am pleased to say that this 
section is gradually picking up the momen- 
tum which it lost due to the shortage of raw 
materials immediately after the war. 

The refrigerator department produces a 
domestic refrigerator of the silent, absorption 
type. The model has been designed to meet 
the need for a medium-sized unit at a 
moderate price and it has been well received. 


PAUL, LIMITED 
ACCOUNTS 


Our leading subsidiary companies are en- 
gaged in woodworking, wire-netting and the 
steel scaffolding trade, and their activities 
therefore accord very well with those of the 
holding company. All have had a satisfac- 
tory year’s trading. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


The fixed assets of the holding company 
amounted to £692,823, but to arrive at the 
nett book figure you must take into account 
the reserves and provisions on fixed assets 
of £425,831 giving a nett book value of 
£266,992. This book value of £266,992 is 
not much more than one-third of the gross- 
figure, owing to the substantial reserves built 
up through the years. 

The consolidated balance sheet this year 
includes the figures of the South African 
company, which has now become a sub- 
sidiary, and these items account for the prin- 
cipal increases in assets and liabilities over 
last year. 

Reserves and provisions amounting to 
£1,256,492 are in excess of the fixed assets 
of the group at £1,121,809. 

The interest of the ordinary shareholders 
of Boulton and Paul in the concern as a 
whole may be expressed as follows :— 


Ordinary share capital ......... £250,000 
Reserv2s and pro- _ 
RNS oS oo a cas cas £1,256,492 


Less : Depreciation 
provision and fixed 
assets, replacement 


ea accees 121,519 
——_——_ {1,134,973 
Net assets attribu- 
table to the ordinary 
shareholders .......... £1,384,973 








If regard is had to tangible assets only, 
we should deduct from this figure of 
£1,384,973 the items of premiums on pur- 
chase of shares in subsidiaries £179,164, 
leaving an amount of £1,205,809 for the 
ordinary shareholders’ interest in the nett 
tangible assets 

he profit and loss account shows a profit 
before taxation of £155,382. Allowing for 
our taxation liabilities, and after bringing in 
the balance of profit carried forward, the 
disposable surplus of £202,514 compares 
quite well with the figure of £214,474 for 
1947-8. 

Your directors propose to transfer a further 
£20,000 to the fixed assets replacement re- 
serve, in addition to making the usual charge 
for depreciation in the accounts. We also 
recommend a transfer of £15,000 to general 
reserve. After making these two reserves 
and providing for the usual preference divi- 
dend paid and accrued, we propose that the 
ordinary shareholders should be paid a divi- 
dend of 20 per cent., the same rate as last 
year. : 

Summarising the above recommendations, 
we propose that of the nett profit of £74,465 
an amount of £39,540 (53 per cent.) be re- 
tained within the group and £34,925 (47 per 
cent.) be distributed by way of dividend. 
Although on the basis of the ordinary share 
capital of £250,000 the gross dividend is 
20 per cent., it only amounts to 4 per cent. 
on the basis of the nett tangible assets of 
£1,205,809. 

If you look at the earnings of the group 
(after deducting tax) rather than the divi- 
dends, the difference between the return on 
the nominal capital and on the nett tangible 
assets is even more striking: return on 
nominal capital, 27 per cent.; return on nett 
tangible assets, 53 per cent. : 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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HARRODS LIMITED 


LARGEST TURNOVER IN COMPANY’S 
HISTORY 


SIR RICHARD BURBIDGE’S 
STATEMENT 


The sixtieth annual general meeting of 
Harrods Limited will be held at the Assembly 
Room, on the company’s premises, Bromp- 
ton Road, London, $.W.1, on April 5th. 

The following are extracts from the state- 
ment, circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended January 31, 1950, by the 
chairman and managing director, Sir Richard 
Burbidge, Bart, C.B.E. 


CENTENARY 


As you are well aware, the year under 
review marked the completion of the first 
hundred years trading by the House of 
Harrods, which event was celebrated in many 
ways. I would like to mention in particular 
the publication of a short history of Harrods 
and contemporary London and the erection 
in the middle of our premises of a replica of 
the originad Harrods Shop. This little shop 
will be preserved as it has been given to the 
London County Council for exhibition in the 
Geffrye Museum. The thousands of mes- 
sages of congratulation we received from all! 
parts of the world, and the immense interest 
created by the little shop which was con- 
tinuously crowded with visitors leave no 
doubt in our minds that the goodwill of your 
business is such that there is no reason why 
the successes already achieved should not be 
surpassed in the future, and the second 
a years show as much progress as the 

rst. 

After paying a tribute to Sir Harry 
K. Newton, Bart, who has retired, the state- 
ment continues :— 


TRADING RESULTS 


Coming now to the trading results for the 
year, there is no doubt that the amount of 
money available for spending is decreasing 
and that the shopping public is becoming 
more selective. This was especially notice- 
able during the first six months, but the de- 
valuation of the pound and statements that 
were made at that time as to the possible 
effect of this on prices and supplies caused a 
considerable increase in trade during the 
autumn, The final result was that the turn- 
over of the group as a whole was greater than 
last year and the largest in our history. With 
the exception of John Walsh in Sheffield, 
which, still in dispersed and temporary 
premises, is undoubtedly handicapped by the 
conditions under which it is forced to trade, 
sales increased at all our stores, including the 
two recent acquisitions, J. F. Rockhey and 
Company, Limited, and William Henderson 
and Sons, Limited. The rate of gross profit 
was still further reduced, and it was entirely 
due to the increased turnover that the gross 
profit of the group, £5,235,465, was £305,371 
more than last year. 

Unfortunately, the expense of doing busi- 
ness continued to increase, the result being 
that the net profit of £1,456,628 was £28,498 
less than last year. Because the amount 
charged against expenses in respect of writing 
off the assets of Wm. Holt & Sons is less this 
year than last year and because the amount 
charged against deferred repairs reserve is 
more this year than last year, the provision 
for taxation on the profits of the year is down 
by £97,033 so that the disposable net profit 
of the group £645,936 is an increase of 
£68,535. 

After allowing for a charge of £21,000 by 
D. H. Evans in respect of staff pensions and 
the dividend on the preference shares of the 
subsidiary companies, and deducting the sum 
of £117,437 retained by the latter out of their 
profits as additions to their reserves and 
profits carried forward, there remains to be 
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dealt with by Harrods Limited £493,337, 
against £479,139 last year. 


DIVIDEND 


We are again transferring £50,000 to build- 
ing reserve, and after increasing the contin- 
gencies reserve by £25,000 and paying the 
dividend on the preference stock, the direc- 
tors recommend that for the fourth year in 
succession the dividend on the ordinary stock 
be made up to 20 per cent. by the payment 
of a final dividend of 10 per cent. and a 
bonus dividend of 5 per cent., after which 
payment the carry forward will be increased 
by £9,666 to £310,634, equivalent to nearly 
two years’ net dividend on the preference 
stock. 


I think it is worth pointing out that our 
payments on the ordinary stock have been 
well covered by profits, as is shown by the 
fact that since 1946 we have purchased from 
the resources of the group the businesses of 
John Walsh, J. F. Rockhey, and now William 
Hendersons, thus providing assets which 
must increase the earning power of your 
business. 


After dealing with the associated companies 
and the companies’ consolidated . balance 
sheet, the statement continues :— 


PROSPECTS 


With continually rising expenses, it is vital 
to maintain our turnover, and the success of 
the business in this respect depends to a 
great extent on the general conditions pre- 
vailing in the country. The result of the 
General Election and the consequent political 
instability cannot be considered favourable 
for business, and you will hardly expect me 
to forecast the trading results for the coming 
year. There are, however, two matters to 
which I should like to refer which will affect 
the coming year’s results: the first affecting 
our profit directly, and the second indirectly, 
through the inability to merchandise 
efficiently. 

In the first place, the present situation 
with regard to purchase tax is of the greatest 
concern to the stockholders. In the present 
stocks of the group there is an amount in 
excess of £400,000 representing purchase tax 
we have already paid. When tax is reduced 
or abolished, there is, under present condi- 
tions, no machinery by which the retailer 
can obtain a refund, and such reductions 
have already cost us many thousands of 
pounds. A joint committee, representing all 
sections of the retail trade, has been study- 
ing this problem for many months and has 
already submitted two schemes to the Trea- 
sury. Both of these have been rejected, and 
although the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself has agreed that it is equitable that 
relief should be granted, the matter still drags 
on without solution to our loss. 


NEED FOR REMOVING CONTROLS 


In the second place, we ask that immedi- 
ate attention is given to the removal of the 
many unnecessary controls which are restrict- 
ing the efficiency of retailers. The retail 
trade needs more than anything else scope 
for initiative and drive. Businesses like ours 
can succeed only if they are prepared to take 
risks: government controls discourage any- 
body from taking a risk as there are no gains 
to make up for the losses. Now that supplies 
of many commodities are more plentiful and 
the demand less acute, it can safely be left 
to competition and the innate fairness of 
traders to give to the shopping public that 
protection that is the object of controls. 


- T trust that my review has satisfied you that 
the internal position of your company is 
sound, I can assure you that all the busi- 
nesses are well managed and the staffs 
efficient and courteous. Given increasing 
freedom, we shall face the difficulties that 
must lie ahead with confidence in our ability 
to overcome them. 
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THE MONOTYPE CORPORATION LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS OF A DIFFICULT YEAR 


SIR GEOFFREY ELLIS’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of The 
Monotype Corporation Limited was held at 
55-56, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, 
on March 14th, Sir Geoffrey Ellis, Bart. 
(chairman), presiding. 

The following are extracts from his state- 
ment : — 


Our accounts this yeat show an appreciable 
advance on the previous year. Our order 
book, made up in. a competitive territory, 
remains in good shape, but there are signs 
that in some countries the making-up of war 
and postwar arrears is almost complete. 
That recovery, moreover, is conditioned not 
only by ability to pay but by permission to 
import. Again, we have to remind our 
friends at home, whose patience we fully 
appreciate, that a large part of our produc- 
tion is still assigned for export. Competi- 
tion in the printing composing machinery 
trade is now keen throughout the world and 
customers have a very shrewd idea of the 
relative values offered. We are not alarmed 
by this competition; our justification is 
shown in our increased sales. 


POSITION IN FRANCE AND GERMANY 


Last September, together with two of the 
directors of our French company, I made 
a long tour in France and met all our promi- 
nent customers. We did not find in the 
printing industry any evidence of present 
depression or pessimism about the future, 
but rather a keen determination to face 
undoubted economic difficulties and to 
recover the old reputation for fine printing 
the country has always enjoyed. 


If in some parts of Europe markets are 
reaching a condition where demand already 
seems to be fairly met, there remain other 
centres still unsatisfied. In such conditions 
permission to import and to pay for imports 
to some extent depends on national bilateral 
agreements, subject often to unforeseen 
checks conditioned by shifting changes in 
the balance of trade, but we are satisfied 
that we are getting a good share of such 
trade as is permitted to be done. 


In Germany the removal of our head- 
quarters to Frankfurt has proved useful. We 
have been able to provide for a considerable 
measure of repair for moulds and accessories 
and have commenced to meet a consistent 
demand for new machines. The uncertain 
political conditions west and east, and the 
consequent inability to fix stable rates of 
borrowing and exchange render new busi- 
ness difficult. We have a long history of 
goodwill in Germany and we shall do all we 
can to sustain it. In Sweden we have made 
considerable headway. Strong conscious- 
ness of the need for fine printing has 
developed and as a consequence the demand 
for our production has steadily grown. 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark and Norway 
send us demands which are conditioned only 
by import permits. In Central Europe our 
sales are being maintained. In the Near 
East unsettled political conditions have 
rendered trading difficult, but we have a 
promising market there which will be fully 
covered as soon as there is some clear 
definition of state boundaries, 


CONDITIONS IN INDIA, PAKISTA’ 
CEYLON N AND 


Mr Silcock, our general manager, has just 
returned from an extensive tour in India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon and the Far East. Our 


branches in India and Pakistan are busy and 
likely to remain so. In Ceylon we are 
completing substantial orders. The future 
of printing both in India and Pakistan i; 
very bright. In this respect, from the experi- 
ence we have already gained in eastern 
script, we know that we can be very helpful 
in the future. The demand for 
machines still continues keen. 


At our Salfords Works steady progress has 
continued, During the last two years we 
have spent on new buildings, in round 
figures, £81,000, and in plant, fixtures and 
fittings £157,000. Our large new workshop, 
up to date in fitting, lighting, heating and 
air conditioning, is already proving its out- 
standing worth and has enabled us to re- 
arrange space and processes in the older part 
of the Works. at we have no need to 
seek new capital outside is a full justification 
for our steady policy of ample reservation 
over past years and, moreover, it is a sound 
premium for the insurance of our future. 


new 


BURDEN OF “ PROFITS ”’ TAX 


You will observe in the published accounts 
of many companies the item “ Profit on 
Trading.” This is completely misleading 
and should really be shown as a disposable 
trading balance with all mecessary reserva- 
tions to keep the undertaking in efficiency. 
Wherever the word “profit” occurs it is 
misused by agitators and others to persuade 
their audiences that its meaning is an actual 
divisible sum after meeting all liabilities. 
Today that balance (or so-called profit) is 
being depleted by income tax at 9s. in the £ 
and what is termed—quite mistakenly 
“Profits” Tax. The latter tax is making 
it particularly difficult for industry to main- 
tain its efficiency. To all but the blind or 
wilful it must be clear that industry is being 
compelled to eat some of its seed corn. It 
is useless for governments to exhort industry 
to greater efforts when the burden of taxa- 
tion, often a complement of waste and 
extravagance, renders it impossible to make 
those essential reserves which efficiency must 
have as a base for development. Starving 
industry is no way of securing full employ- 
ment, either now or in the future. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Turning now to the consolidated report 
and balance sheet, capital reserves show an 
addition of £30,442. This is mainly due to 
our South African company having trans- 
lated most of its reserves into new capital, 
with the exception of £10,000 still held for 
contingencies. This is reflected in the 
£10,000 we have allotted to general reserve. 
In other reserves overseas business has been 
increased by £45,000, fully justified by the 

ave uncertainties of trading in the Far 
East and holding up of imports into South 
Africa. There is a mew  item—future 
obsolescence of stock—£20,000, which is to 
provide oe cost : Sal po og Seg 
machinery rts re entry i 
usual market a sent to another, together 
with type faces and accessories no longer 
required owing to changes in fashion of 
design. 

In conclusion may I remind you that 
although your dividend is 15 per cent. on 
the nominal capital, the real return on the 
assets in our undertaking is barely 4 pcr 
cent ? Government stock today yields little 
less, 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Investment Statistics 


Company Notes 


Harrods. — Consolidated gross trading 
rs increased from £4,930,094 to 

5,235,465 and net profit from £563, 239 
> (631, 774 in the year to January 31, 1950. 
Net current assets at the year-end were 
£3,068, 840 (£3,194,391) ; stocks rose from 
i 2'744,145 to £2,927,899 and liquid funds 
declined from £3,131,671 to £2,779,962. 


Tate and Lyle.—Group trading profit 
declined from £4,625,157 to £4,381,976 in 
the year to October 1, 1949; net profit 
amounted to £1,562,367 (£1,570, 332). Ad- 
vertising expenses for the year were £47,217 
(£13,380). Net current assets at the year- 
end totalled £5,895,729 (£6,185,803); stocks 
increased from £5, 305 633 to £6,583,305. 


international Nickel.—Net earnings for 
1949 were $ U.S. 32,252,314 compared with 
$39,108,404 in 1948 and $33,503,466 in 1947 ; 
net earnings were equivalent to $2.08 per 
share against $2.55 and $2.16 in the two 
previous years ; the dividend was maintained 
at $2.00 per share. Net sales in 1949 
amounted to $182,806,452 ($197,021,736) and 
capital expenditure $18,553,851 ($14,080,479). 


Bradford Dyers.—Total group profit for 
1949 was £1,845,388 (£1,525,354) and net 
profit £550,418 (£575,526). Net current 
assets at the year-end amounted to £4,443,242 
(£4,122,718) and stocks to £2,035,694 
£1,986,049). 


taxation £312,453 (£330,982), writing 
£50,000 (nil) off goodwill and deducting 
£43,532 (£8,366) profit retained by sub- 
sidiaries. The dividend for the year is 5 per 
cent tax free (63 per cent tax free). 


Swan Hunter and Wigham Richardson. 
—Net profit of the group for 1949 amounted 
to £957,099 (£754,060). Sum brought to 
parent company’s appropriation account was 
£500,787 (£453,957). Total proposed distri- 
bution for the year is 16 per cent (same). 


Monsanto Chemicals.—Trading profit for 
1949 was £810,021 (£876,700) and net profit 
£278,499 (£363,898), after deducting 
depreciation and obsolescence £185,099 
(£400,105), taxation £329,593 (£405,820), 
and sundry charges £30,529 (£30,145). Divi- 
dend of 45 per cent is unchanged for the 
year, but on capital as increased by the issue 
in May, 1949. 


Rugby Portland Cement.—Group profit 
for 1949 amounted to £396,393 (£355,516). 
Depreciation absorbed £109,763 (£94,455), 
profits tax £50,000 (£42,000), income tax 
£103,000 (£93,000), preference dividends 
£22,962 net (same), leaving £110,668 
(£103,099) available for ordinary. The divi- 
dend recommended is 174 per cent (15 per 
cent) plus 5 per cent tax free from capital 
reserves (same). 


Meux’s Brewery.—Group trading profit 
declined from {£434,452 to £374,571 and 
net profit from £153,520 to £106,946 in 1949. 
Stocks fell from £336,834 to £276,770. 


Capital Issues 


Palestine Electric.—Holders of ordinary 
and “A” ordinary stock registered in London 
on March 10th are offered 800.000 £1 
ordinary shares at par in the proportion of 
one new share for every £2 of either class of 
ordinary stock held. At the same time share- 
holders on the Palestine register are offered 
224,424 £1 ordinary shares at a price equi- 
valent to £1 sterling per share. 

Peel River Land and Mineral.—Provisiona! 
allotment letters have been dispatched over 
the issue of 86,400 £1 shares offered to share- 
holders at 27s. per share in the proportion of 
two new shares for every £5 of stock held. 


Virginia Orange Free State Cold Mining. 
—Shareholders of ““ Middle Wits ” are offered 
at par seven Virginia OFS 5s. shares for 
every 10 shares held in Middle Wits. Middie 
Wits shareholders may also apply for £1 of 
Virginia first mortgage debenture stock for 
every five Middle Wits shares held. Free 
State Development and Investment share- 
holders are offered a stake in the Virginia 
flotation on a three-for-twenty basis and of 
the loan stock are offered {1 for every 15 
“ Freddies ” shares. 


John Baker and Bessemer. — The 
ICFC has taken up an issue of £150,000 in 
4 per cent unsecured 10-year notes. 


New Issue Prices 





| Issue | Price, 
Hoover.—Consolidated trading profit in- Upsons.—Total group profit feil from Issue | Price | Mar. 15, 
creased from £1,140,518 to £1,962,393 in £1,002,850 to £930,537; taxation amounted — soot Rt a 
1949; net profit was £237,206 (£409,742). to £357,015 (£475,083); net profit was Parantyne Pret. -----ere.--+, Se | eft eae 
Stocks declined from £1,631,306 to £357,542 (£370,331). Stocks rose from Brooklands .................-| 2/24—2/38 
£1,341,658. £1,069,556 to £1,571,989). Brutton, Mitchell, Pref. .......) “ir 20/0—20/ 
Matador Land and Cattile.—Profit in 1949 Tarmac. — Trading profit rose from aan 10 Io4 
amounted to £243,695 (U.S. income and £340,723 to £466,443 and net profit declined y a. hee (fl paid) .......- 35/0 by S—25/9 
charges converted at $3.58 to £1) compared from £141,361 to £135,785. A dividend of ees ONO iste 8 as 
50038¢ ie. as (Ee items converted at 15 per cent is recommended for the year. N. ee BE a6 ap 
in 1 total distribution for Benefit Footwear.— Trading profit de- ae akas Kathe abesasdiandas | ihe a “ahs 
the year is 30 per cent (same). clined from £265,190 to £244,155 and net Me. cas... yal is-16 
Orient Steam Navigation.—Combined profit from £103,908 to £95,739 in 1949. Sivertown Services ehenesr dss | yo0e | *Soa-nans 
net profit increased from £261,855 to The dividend of 32} per cent on the deferred  §_ Rhodesia (£40 paid)........ | 98 eae 
£455,163 in the year to September 30, 1949, ordinary capital is repeated. Stocks increased Ultramar, Deb. .............. i; 100 99—101 


after depreciation £316,354 (£173 582), 


from £347,813 to £547,879. 
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SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 366 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company 


reports appear in the Supplement : 






















International Nickel ; Hoover ; Tate and Lyle ; Bradford Dyers ; Harrods. 
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THE ECONOMIST, March 18, 1950 


Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


! the week ended March 11, 1950, total 
ordinary revenu was £64,713,000, against | 
ordinary expenditure of £60,252,000 and issues 
to sinking funds nil, Thus, including sinking 
fund allocations of £18,713,000 the surplus 


y 


accrued since April Ist is £653,911,000 com- 

pared with £923,878,000 for the corresponding 

period a year ago. 

ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 





into the 
Exchequer 
(¢ thousand) 
mst April | April 


xeceipts 


CHANGES IN DEBT (¢ thousand 


Recerpts PAYMENTS 


Treasury Bills 10,996 | Nat. Savings Certs. 100 

Other Debt :— 24°, Def. Bonds... 655 

Internal .. 14,472 | 3% Def. Bonds.... 615 
Ways & Means Ad- 13°, Exchequet 

Vances ......%- 7,595 Bonds, 1950 100 

3% Ter. Annuities 1,743 

Tax Reserve Certs. 3,568 

35,063 6,781 


FLOATING DEBT 


‘ million 







Ways and 








treasury 


Means 
Revenu mate 1 Week! Week Bills Advance- Float 
1949 -50 to i to ended | ended Date : ar . 
Mar. Mar Mar Mar . | Ban oe 
12, a ed ae : sas Public | of , 
1949 | 1950 1949 1950 Tender; Tap | Depts. | ine 
——— - : c 
ORDINARY 





























































REVENU! 
Income Ta 1490001255450 1346039 30,268) 34,264 
Seetie.: 105,000) 88,150 4,000 3,800 2210 gases 5 15906 0 
state, etc, Duties) 176,000] 167,550 180,300] 3,200 3,800 : 
mca 48,500) 53,163 48. 700 "709 | Dec 17}2970-0| 2005- 859-5 6226-4 
Profts Tax | 240 090] 286.290 248.260) 4,700, 4,000 Fe bate gl s72.0 1646.9 
E.P1 att, 004 76,505: 34, 2,500, 400 » 31 4985-0 
Other Inland Rev 1,00 615 ses 20 1950 | l 830-0 16091-0 
SpecialContributn.| 25,006 3, 1,200 200 | Jam. 7} 2990-0) 949° 5 0 
caodaaaaam | 2 BiSraliees wet et 
mer if é 2 ¢ *0) ao ‘ e 
lotal Inland Rev 46,568 47,184 * 9) 2980-0! 1941-0 -5 15840-0 
ustams 14,585) 14,475 ; 
coe 2.875| 2,690 | Feb. 4] 2960-0) 1905-2 -0 15743-0 
naediaieal » 11) 2940-0) 1851-8 -0 [5681-9 
Total Customs & 18} 2930-0 | 1958-7 5 as 
B vicise 17,460 17,165 » 2512920-0 1940-2 5 
a dace Drutios 4] 397 136 | Mar. 4)2910-0, 1885-6] 419-4 0-8 5 | 5708-3 
et rt 2910-0 | 1894-6] 427-8)... 5 | 5726-8 
Qutphis Receipts i 
from Trading. . 
P.O.(Net Receipts) 
Wireless Licences. TREASURY BILLS 
Crown Lands..... | | ts. millice) 
Receipts from) j . 
Sundry Loans. . | —_ a Average 
Miscell. Receipts. . | Rate 
———|— | Date ot of Allot 
Totai Ord. Rev... 


67,509 64,713 


Secr-BALANCING | 

Post Office. . . 

Income Tax on} 
E.P.T. Refunds} 





145,140, 153, 2,300, 2,400 


8,234 11,17) 11) 141 


Total 69,920 67,254 
ssues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
| (£ thousand) 
| Esti- | April | April 
Expenditure | mate, 1 1 Week | Week 
1949-50 to to ended | ended 
Mar. Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
1 12, ll, 12, ll, 
1949 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 
RDINARY | | i 
EXPENDITURE | i 
Int. & Man. of i 
Nat. Debt..... | 485,000) 471,665; 466,60 3,0951 2,998 
Payments to N. | 
Ireland........| 30,000) 26,887) 34,939 ... | ... 
Other Cons. Fund) | | 
Services ....... | 12,000 9,213 9,84 ... | 10 
BOE Sik'gn'om cae 527,000] 507,766; 511,389 3,095! 3,008 


Supply Services . . '2802707]2277797 2535837] 25,252 57,244 


Total Ord. Expd.. 332970 785563, 3047220 28,347 60,252 
Sinking Funds...) ... —_ 18,71 342 : 





Total (excl. Self-| i an 
Bal. Expd.).. . . | 5529707]2803626 3065933] 28,689 60,252 
| 


1 





Se_F-BaLancinG | 

Post Office....... ' 159,630) 145,140. 153,900) 2,300; 2,400 

Income Tax on i 
E.P.T. Refunds, 5,700) 8,234 11,17 lll Mil 





KOGA... sean neue 53495037]2957000 3231004 31,100, 62,7935 

ter increasing Exchequer balances by {566,605 to 

£35,045,133, the other operations for the week increased 

the gross National Debt by £26,281,878 to £25,144 million. 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 


Land Settlement (Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921. . 9 
NET ISSUES (¢ thousand) 
Post Office and Telegraph Act, 1948 ............ 800 
B.P.F WE. 6 S54 BAER eee 173 
Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939 and Export 
Gonmantenn Prt, TOO os 65-6K eek Sees rR’ 10 


Housing (Scotland) Act, 1944, s. 4(2) and Housing 

(Financial Provisions) (Scotland) Act, 1946, 

OA cou sob ade s caked Obes en tei eet 164 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. M1)........ 2,350 
Cotton (Centralized Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21(1).... 3,000 
Miscellaneous Financial Provisions Act, 1946, 


Sec, 2(1) War Damage : Board of Trade ....... 600 

War Damage: War Damage Commission 3,000 

Sec. 3(1) Civil Contingencies Fund ..........,. 20,000 

Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947, Post-war Credits. ... 289 
586 | 


| P.O. and Trustee Savings 









| 

170-0 | 302-8 170-0] 10 5-42 43 

230-0 | 321-9 | 230-0} 10 4-01 58 

230-0 | 282-7 | 230-0] 10 4-52 15 

230-0 | 292-4 230-0] 10 4-16 69 

230-0 | 253-9 | 230-0] 10 5-09 89 

i 

230-0 251-9 | 230-0] 10 4-95 88 

230-0 | 266-1 | 230-0] 10 5-83 43 

220-0 | 271-4 | 220-0] 10 5-74 20 

220-0 | 286-9 | 210-0] 10 5-66 63 

210-0 | 304-0 | 210-0] 10 +44 56 

220-0 | 287-4 | 220-0] 10 5-96 69 

230-0 | 294-5 | 220-0] 10 5-75 65 

220-0 | 274-4 | 220-0] 10 6-44 18 

, 230-0 | 321-6 | 230-0] 10 5-23 51 
2 250-0 | 307-2 | 250-0 tw 5 54 65 


On March 10th applications for bills to be paid on 


| 
| 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday | 


were accepted as to about 65 per cent of the amount 
applied for at £99 17s. 4d., and applications at higher 
prices were accepted in full. Applications for payment 
on Saturday were accepted at £99 17s. 5d. and above in 
full. ‘Treasury Bills to a maximum of £230 million are 
being offered for March 17th. For the ,week ending 
March 18th the banks will not be asked for Treasury 
deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
({ thousand) 


















Week Ended 4 Oral, 
ee, 8 tO 
Mar. 5, | Mar. 4, | Mar. 4, 
1949 1950 1950 
—— 


avings Certificates :— 


MINE Siig see ae chs 95,100 
Repayments ............ 116,950 
BRR aS Brae D218 0) 
Defence Bonds :— | -——— J — rae 
cnetica jy LELOTOREE invan 855 | 285 23,185 
Repayments ............ 38,527 


1,008 1,220 
Net Savings ‘\Dr 935 


Dr 15,342 


Banks :— ORs 
DNNGR Eis is. Naess 13,714 | 12,556 |} 591,317 
Repayments ............ 11,6735 | 11,718] 621,408 


Net Savings ......:..5.. 
Total Net Savings......... 
Interest on certificates repaid 
Interest accrued on savings 

remaining invested 


167,283 
23,762 


116.465 


eee eee 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
MARCH 15, 1950 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ j 
Notes Issued:- | Govt. Debt... 
InCirculation 1261,017,877 Other Govt 
In Bankg. De- 


£ 
11,015,100 


| Securities ... 1288.344 909 
partment .. 59,338,946 | Other Sees. 627,819 
| Coin (other 
| than gold).. 13,081 
Ams. Of Fid.———___.. 
| Issue ....... 1300,000,900 
| Gold Coin and 
| Bullion (at 
| 248s. Od. per 
| Oz. fine)..... 356,823 


eee eeeeseenene 


1300,356,823 | 1300,356,823 


BANKING OEPARTMENT 


£ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... . 463,528,941 
eas ins 5,950,282 | Other Secs.:- 47,032,649 
Public Deps.:- 163,847,141 Discounts and 
Public Accts.* 13,391,205 Advances... 23,087,681 


H.M. Treas. | Securtties.... 
Special Acct. 150,455,936 | 


Other Deps.:- 372,928,100 


23,944,968 


Bankers..... 293,557,769 | Notes........ 39,338,946 
Other Accts... 79,370,331 | Coin......... 5,577,987 
555,278,523 » 555,278,525 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ million) 






















ssue — 


Notes in circulation... .. 250-8 1257-6 1261-0 
Notes in banking depart- 

WEE Si cks cade caves 49:6 42:7 39:3 
Government debt and 

Seren S202 64.5 5 299-3 1299-4 1299-5 
Other securities. ........ 0-7 0-6 06 
Ws KN is taccs Ceneed 0-4 0-4 0-4 


Valued at s. per fine or... 


248/0 248/0 248/0 
Banking Dept. :— 


Deposits :-— 
ublic Accounts ........ 13-7, 15-9 15-4 
Treasury Special Account 136-0 150-5 150-5 
NN ec cae ee ae 284-3 281-2 295-6 
OU i FS 116-4 74-3 79-4 
SR aiken cin ieibean 550-4 521-9 536-9 

Securities :-— 
Government............ 457-8 447-9 463-5 
Discounts, ete........... 22:7 20-9 23-1 
ON cs dia cha wialbe cues 33-7, 23-6 23-9 
Tg i ie Bi a at 514-2, 492-4. 510-5 
Banking dept. res......... 54-7 48:0 447 

eo o %. 

“Proportion”. ciecéseuls 99 91 85 


* Government debt is 211,015,100, capital 114,553,000 
Fiduciary issue lowered from £1,350 million to £1,500 
million on January 11. 1950. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buymg price for gold 
was raised from 172s, 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce 08 
September 19, 1949, and the selling price to authorized 
dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spo! 
cash prices during last week were as follows : 








SILVER Gop 

1950 | tn eee ee 1 : 
London |New York Bombay | Bombay 
per tola 


ounce per ounce per 100 tola 
| 







s. a 

4 116 «61 

Mar. §.. 64 6 6 
SS ; 116 8 
“is ; Markets 16 6 
64 4 

1 
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THE ECONOMIST, March 18, 1950 


NOTICES 


ST. CATHARINE’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


Applications are invited for the KENWARD RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP in Industrial Administration, which was established 
in memory of Harold Leslie Kenward, Knight. The holder of the 
Fellowship will be expected to undertake study and research in the 
problems of Industrial Administration, —— and Organisa- 
tion. He may also be required to undertake teaching in Economics 
in the College in term-time for periods not in excess of six hours a 
week. The Fellowship will be tenable from October 1, 1950. The 
initial stipend will be not less than £500 per annum, together with 
benefits under the F.S.S.U., rooms, and the allowances.— 
Applications, which should include the name and address of three 
referees and a statement of qualifications, should be sent, not later 
than April 30, 1950, to the Master of St. Catharine's College, from 
whom further information may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE > 


Applications are invited for the position of Senior Lecturer in 
Political Science. Salary £750—£950 (Aust.) per annum plus £132 per 
annum cost of living allowance, subject to superannuation 
contributions. : 

Further particulars and information as to the method of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. The 
closing date for the receipt of applications is March 31, 1950. 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
DURBAN AND PIETERMARITZBURG, SOUTH AFRICA. 
Applications are invited to the Chair of Accounting and Auditing. 

The salary scale for the post is £850 x 30—£1,180 x 20—£1,200. In 
addition, the Professor receives a subsidy of £250 per annum, provided 
by the Natal Society of Accountants, and a cost-of-living allowance 
at present amounting to £208 for a married man and £50 for a single 
man, 

Further particulars and infcrmation as to the method of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. The 
closing date for the receipt of applications is May 15, 1950. 


i C.A., 20 years in practice followed by 3 years as executive 
 « Director of Public Company, now has some available time. He 
has specialised in taxation, finance and commercial accountancy, has 
travelled abroad on business, and has a working knowledge of French 
and German. He has always been keenly interested in economics, the 
technique of salesmanship and staff relations. He considers that he 
is experienced in and fitted for negotiations at any level. His present 
directorship occupies about ten days per month, and he would 
consider any proposition (either professional in commerce or other- 
wise) which would profitably use the remainder of his time.—Box 369. 





fy *SCUsIVE, age 36, seeks post of greater personal responsibility. 
44 Experienced ‘production, transport, financial control, selection 
and training of personnel, Honours science degree. Home or over- 
seas, with real scope for resource and initiative.—Box 375. 


ope ag rote, Fada experienced as personal secretary, first- 
\J class German lauguage, good French, used to taking respon- 
sibility and to giving decisions in routine matters, available shortl 
for interesting secretarial post; permanency preferred.—Box 367. 


‘OR SALE.—Hansard (Commons). Unbound. Complete August, 
1945, to September, 1949. Offers.—’Phone Bexleyheath 391. 





IN IMPORTANT GROUP of manufacturing companies (food, allied 
4% products, pharmaceuticals, etc.) has a vacancy for an additional 
Managing Director. The tioa calls for an exceptional man of 
high standing who, in addition to having wide and intimate know- 
ledge of all aspects of modern methods of factory management and 
direction—this being the particular function for which the vacancy 
has occurred—should also possess that judgment and initiative to 
enable him to evaluate cnameine econaete and environmental condi- 
tions and to contribute wi colleagues to the evolvement of 
group management and policy so that it serves the interests of all 
the participants in the enterprise. The position carries a commenc- 
ing salary of from £3,000-£4, a year, according to experience, and 
a small participation in profits: an approved pension scheme is 
operating throughout the group. Applications, which will be treated 
in the ctest confidence, are invited from suitably qualified candi- 
dates. Preference will be given to men not beyond the middle forties 
in age.—Apply in writing, giving full particulars, to Box 360. 
Ana OF BRITISH PHARMACEUTICAL INDUSTRY 

invites applications for the appointment of Secretary. This is a 
— aa nsible post and applicants must possess, as essential 
qua ons; 

(1) A st and likeable personality. 

(2) A scientific or similar background. 

(3) Ability to contact government departments and professional or 

official bodies at high-level. 

(4) Experience and discretion in handling information, 
Salary £1,500 to £2,000 according to qualifications and experience. 
Address applications, marked ‘ ential'’ to—The President, 
Association of British Pharmaceutical Industry, Tavistock House 
North, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 


& J, COLMAN require an Assistant Sales Manager, age not over 

» 85. Inside and outside experience essential. In addition to 

Grocery e experience, some knowledge of the Pharmaceutical 

Trade an advantage—Apply, stating age, qualifications, experience 

and salary required, to the Joint Secretary, Reckitt & Colman, Ltd., 
Carrow Works, Norwich. 


R SALE.—ECONOMIST, unbound, as new: March-June, 1946 ; 
July-December, 1946 (with index), 1947; January-June, 1948 ; 
July-December, 1948 (with index); 1949 (with indexes). Also odd 


numbers back to November, 1945.—Offers to Mr. E, Thompson, 11, 
Pinn Way, Ruislip, Middlesex. 


(CAPABLE man or woman of high intelligence and integrity, as 
assistant to owner-manager of soundly established 


rsonal 
London retail radio and electrical . State age and full details 
of career.—Box 370. 








WANTED.—London mid-April tuition in applied economics.—Box 365. 


631 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Tutorial Classes Committee. Applications are invited for a Staff 
Tutorship in Psychology from men and women of high academic 
standing, with experience in conducting Tutorial classes. Additional 
qualifications in one or more subsidiary subjects would be an advan- 
tage. The appointment may be either as Staff Tutor, salary scale 
£600—£50—£1,150, or as Staff Tutor (Junior), salary scale £500-——£50— 
£600, the initial salary in both instances being determined in accord- 
ance with the qualifications and experience of the successful candi- 
date. Family allowances additional in either case. Particulars and 
application forms from Director of the Department of Extra-Mural 


Studies, Senate House, W.C.1. Completed application forms to be 
submitted before April 12, 1950. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
Organising Tutor, man or woman, required by Tutorial Classes 
Committee to work in either Middlesex or Surrey. Applicants must 
be qualified to take Tutorial Classes preferably in one or more of 
the following subjects: Literature, Economics, Psychology, 
Sociology, History. Salary £600-—250—£1,150, also Family Allow- 
ances, the initial salary being determined in accordance with the 
qualifications and experience of the successful candidate. Particu- 
lars and application forms from Director of the Department of 
Extra-Mural Studies, Senate House, W.C.1. Completed applica- 
tion forms to be submitted before April 12, 1950. 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
Applications are invited for the post of Assistant in Economic 
History, whose duties will be mainly in Research. Salary £450 per 
annum with F.S.S.U. Applications to be lodged by March 20, 1950. 
Form of Application may be obtained from the undersigned. 
University of Aberdeen, H, J. BUTCHART, Secretary. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 
Applications are invited for a post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
EC@NOMICS, to begin duties on October 1, 1950. 
Salary scale £450-£500, with Superannuation provision under the 


F.S.S.U., and a family allowance. Commencing salary on the scale 


will depend on the qualifications and experience of the successful 
candidate. 


Applications (four copies), together with the names and addresses 
of three referees, and, if desired, copies of testimonials, should reach 
the undersigned (from whom further particulars may be obtained) 


not later than April 29, 1950. 
A. W. CHAPMAN, Registrar. 


THE INSTITUTE OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

THE INSTITUTE OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT is proceeding 
to appoint a full-time Director. The Institute is an independent 
association of oo personnel officers, working in co-operation 
with the British Institute of Management. Its two principal objects 
are to increase the knowledge and competence of its members, and 
to promote and develop personnel management. Desirable qualifica- 
tions are: (a) A degree or equivalent professional qualifications ; 
(b) Knowledge of industrial relations and personnel practice ; (c) 
Experience in industry or commerce ; (d) Administrative experience, 
Salary, £1,500 per year for a person with these qualifications, 
otherwise a period of training at a somewhat reduced salary may be 
gaered-spe giving all necessary details, marked con- 
fidential, to Dr C. H. Northcott, Institute of Personnel Management, 
Management House, Hill Street, London, W.1 





enegeanieres = 


HIS MAJESTY’S COLONIAL SERVICE, MAURITIUS — 


There is a vacancy for a Male Public Assistance Commissioner and 
Social Welfare Adviser to take charge of the Public Assistance 
Department ; to guide and to integrate into a general scheme volun- 
tary social welfare organisations ; to create fresh social welfare 
organisations and to advise the Government generally on questions 
of social welfare, 

The post is on agreement for three years, The salary is Rs, 16,000 
(£1,200), plus cost-of-living allowance of Rs. 2,400 (£186) a year. 
Free passages. Taxation at low local rates. 

Candidates should possess a wide practical experience of social 
welfare work and a knowledge of French. A knowledge of Indian 
ideas and practices would be an advantage. 

Further particulars and application forms obtainable on request, 
in writing, to the Director of Recruitment (Colonial Service), 
Sanctuary geno a Great Smith Street, London, S.W.1, quoting 
reference No. 27259/50. 





ACCOUNTANT 
LARGE MANUFACTURING UNDERTAKING IN CALCUTTA 
INVITES APPLICATIONS FOR THE ABOVE APPOINTMENT. 
APPLICANTS SHOULD BE UALIFIED MEMBERS OF A 
PROFESSIONAL ACCOUNTANCY BODY AND SHOULD HAVE 
HAD SOME COM TH 





MENT, WHICH IS A RESPONSIBLE AND PROGRESSIVE ONE. 
APPLICATIONS, GIVING PERSONAL DETAILS, AGE, 
aera sores AND EXPERIENCE, TOGETHER WITH 
AMES AND ADDRESSES OF TWO PERSONS TO WHOM 
am MAY BE MADE, SHOULD BE FORWARDED TO 


HE BERGER GROUP of companies requires for its main U.K. 
Sratene see a general Sales Manager, preferably with 
experience in decorative and industrial paint markets, but in any 
case with proved ability in large-scale sales administration and in 
the application of modern methods of sales management. Advertising 
and export sales experience are not nece ualifications.—In 
—— please send details of age, career an selary required, to 
x 





UPERVISOR REQUIRED to control large Tabulation Department 
of Market Research Organisation. Joe with experience in 
hand tabulation preferred.—Write, giving details of experience, 
education and age, to Box 361, 





PPORTUNITY occurs for limited number of new members to 
enjoy, free, exclusive privileges, plus ‘“‘ The Bookman” monthly 


—- Literature, specimen “ kman’’ and full particulars 
without obligation.—W te to Dept. 


Grosvenor Place, London, 8,W.1. 


E., The Book Society, 13, 





ie agli 
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AGGREGATE ASSET> 
et 3Ist March 1949 
£96,642.721 


Established nearly 90 years. 


Represented at over 280 points 

in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 

Victoria ; Sydney, New South Wales; 
Suva, Fiji ; Apia, Samoa. 


Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 


1, Qugen Victoria Se. E.C- P. L. Porter, General Manager. 


O. M. Samuel, Manager. 


qi ATO Be SCOTLAND x 








Head Office: Branches throughout * 
EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 
€sTO. 1625 


LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, W.1. 
Every description of Banking Service undertaken 


DEN NORSKE CREDITBANK 


OF Tos Pia 


OSLO, 
NORWAY 


Branches: Arendal, Flisa, Grimstad, Kongsvinger, Larvik, 
Lillesand, Mandal, Porsgrunn, Risor, Skarnes, Tonsberg. 
Every Description of Banking Business transacted 
Correspondence invited 
Telegraphic Address: “ Creditbank Telephone: “42 18 20 Oslo” 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER. 
£18,000,000 


<ise,ooe 000 


BIRMINGHAM REGIONAL HOSPITAL BOARD 


APPOINTMENT OF PUPIL ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS 
Applications are invited for the appointment of two pupil 
administrative assistants on the staff of the Board's headquarters. 
In the case of men, the appointments are open to persons who have 
completed their National Service or are exempt therefrom and who 
have not attained the aa of 26. Applicants must be well educated 
and the appointments will offer scope for promotion on the passing 
of interme: jate and final examinations approved by the Board for 
the purpose. The salary will be in accordance with the General 
Division which is a ‘ wage for age’’ scale, particulars of which can 
= obtained on application to the Board. e appointments will be 
ee oe to the National Health Service (Superannuation) Regulations, 
1949, and to a medical examination. ees eng stating 

iax full rticulars of education, academic —_ seen. if any, 
and e ence, should be addressed to reach Secre' to the 
Board, 10 Augustus Road, Birmingham 15, not Gas than rch 31, 


ANNUAL eeees EXCEEDS 
ASSETS EXCEED 
CLAIMS PAID aes 
948 Accounts) 











ADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY,—( speprpereted in 
Canada with Limited Liability).—NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS,— 
The sixty-ninth annual general meeting of the shareholders of this 
commen, for the election of directors to take the places of the retir- 
directors and a the transaction of business eoorell y will be 

d on — = mes 3rd loge at the nonce ° e jot “ 
company, a onireal, » “se —_ Saving time, if 
tive). The ordina nsfer ks will be closed in 


ontreal, Toronto, New York at ait £, eg m, - Tuesday, 
ape 11, as The ali"hooks wil stock n London 
at the same on 4 re-o <i . ‘Thursday er ‘, 
1950,— By order Board, F. ontreal, 


in Gia Britain by St. CLEMENTS Pre 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, 


ss. Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, 


London, Ww 7. ‘pan, Lt. 
U.S. Representative: R. S. Farley, 111, Broa March 18, 1950. 
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Labour conditions in Canada 


Information on available tabour, transportation, power and 
kindred subjects, is of vital importance to to hasiness mea who 
ae ne Oe eet aie crn The Royal 
an ae Connie 5 6 CPnreneees Souves. of fannie Siforns.- 

on these subjects. Please address your enquiries to th 
Foreign Business Department at either of our London London Offices 


London Offices— 
6 Lothbury, E.C.2. B. Strath, Mgr. 
2-4 Cockspur Street, S.W.1. L. R. Newman, Mgr. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA] 2" 7% trenches in 


Cc , ai 
Head Office, Montreal ae — eo Indie ; 
Offices in New York & Paris u merica 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability- 












NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


1 porated 
Liability « of Members ag 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 
Commercial Register Ne. 1 Cairo. ie 
FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - £3,000,000 














Office: 
6&7 KING WILLIAM STREET,E.C.4 
Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 








pins Manager (28-40) is required by a Slough manufacturer 
engaged in batch production on an ern . Considerable 
experience in the Planning Department een of repute is 
essential. This position ealls for an waned at ion to detail, 
ability to command the respect of ane and Works Departments 
and to secure the fullest opens the ane and Progress 
Staff. All applications shou ve details of the person's education 
=e Box together with the salary earned in each position. — 


Graxo LABORATORIES invite applications from young men of 
education, who speak fluently, for positions as 
Sales oRceumsorte in South Central America. A Pharma- 
ceutical qualification would be an advantage. These posts are 
progressive and pensionable and offer interest and scope to men 
repared to make a career overseas after a suitable training period 
n England.—Applicants should "to, Director of full particulars of age, 
ualifivations and experience, ee rsonnel, Glaxo 
boratories Ltd., Greenford, Middlese 





ENERAL MANAGER, age 35 to 40, Fequired for English- 
controlled manufacturing com in Queensland, Australia. Must 
ess organising ability of order, coupled with initiative, 
rive and tact; rapidly expanding 2 anes Commencing salary 
£1,000 per annum, British eer. ears’ ae Passage 
by air both ways. Full 4 yy & ence should be ee ~ 
Box 990, Dorland Advertising, Ltd.,, se Regent Street, 8 


COULD YOU ADDRESS 


& public meeting to-night without notes? RAPIDISM will 
Clee Oe 


THE “er INSTIT 
589, LONDON, S.W.!9. 


ler ‘coll @t 235 Ghoad Botings, Recher Sever) 








Tuition for Se ate % s 
The London University B.Se. Kot. a ® + valuabic ean or Jor svastica’ 


teaching or administrative 


cee Saher eet ee , 


guidance o! Wolsey Hal par or 1894) moe 44 mom desired 


Prospectus from Dept. P17, WOLSEY MALL, OXFORD 











